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SCHOUTEDENIA BOUGAJNVILLEAE (THEOBALD)- 
REDESCRIPTION AND ITS SYNONYMS 

By A. K. Ghosh and D. N. Ray Chaubhurt 
(Communicated by Prof. J, L. Bhadiui) 

Intkoductjon 

Schoutedenia bouyainvllhae (Tlicobald) is roL-orded from north-eastern 
India for the first time from the plant Phj/llanthus emblica although it was 
icported by George (1927), Patel and Kulkarni (1952) and David and Lam- 
bors (1956) from southern and western parts of India from the same plant. 

Possibly in view of insufficient description given by Theobald (1920), 
(leorge (1927) named this species as Setnphis bougainvillcne (Theobald), Patel 
and Kulkarni (1952) as Cerciaphis emblica nov. spec., and David and Lam- 
bcrs (1956) as Schouledenia emblica sensu stricto and Schoutedenia emhlica 
nov. sub. spec, aiidhraha. 

In view of confusion in identifying the species, redescription of the 
apterous viviparous female is given in this paper together with a note on its 
synonymy as follows:— 

Schoutederiia bougainvilleae (Theobald). 

Si/nonynbii: 

Cerciaphis bougainvilleae (Thco.), Bull. cnt. Res., xi, 70, 1920. 

Setaphis bougainvilleae (Theo.), j. Proc. Asiatic soc. Beng., xxiii, 1, 1927. 

Cerciaphis emblica (Pat. and Kul.), Curr. Sci., xxi, 12, 350, 1952. 

Schoutedenia emblica sub. sp. andhraka David andLambers, Ind. J. Ent., 
xviii, 41, 1956. 

Redescription: Apterous viviparous female: 

Body pale yellowish, elongated oval, 1-4-1-8 mm. in length. 

Head flat, hairs on the dorsal surface, with blunt or acuminate apices; 
vcnU-^swrface of the head, up to the base of the rostrum, scabrous. Antennae 
inji^sef^ated, five-segmented, coloured like the body, excepting the apical 
portions of segments IV and V which are slightly darker, the length of 
the body: segment HI almost twice or slightly longer than twice the length 
of IV (1-8-2-1), segment IV equal to or slightly longer than (1-2) the base 
of V, processus terminalis the length of the base of segment V (Fig. IB), 
Hairs on Til scanty (4-5) with slightly acuminate apices (Pig. lA), may be 
almost up to the basal diameter of the segment; hairs with similar apices 
on IV (1—2) restricted only to the apical portion. Rostrum reaching just the 
hind coxae, with 3-4 pairs of subapical hairs and with blunt apices; ultimate 
rostral segment f- to almost equal to the second joint of the hind tarsi. Eyes 
small, of distinct tri-ommatidium. 

Number of abdominal segments not clearly discernible; dorsum with 
indistinct "transverse striations caudad. Hairs on the abdominal dorsum 
sparse, having slightly spatulate or rounded apices (Pig. 1C), longest one 
slightly more than ^ the basal diameter of segment III. Siphunculi cone- 
shaped, slightly darker than the body, with annular striations; breadth at 
base 2—2 J times the width at the middle of hind ^ibiae, and breadth at the 
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apex slightly less than, or at most equal to, the width at the middle of the hind 
tibiae. Abdominal tergite VIE with a pair of imbricated post-siphunoular 
process with acuminate apex; each with a subapica! stout hair with spatulate 
apex (Fig. ID), f-f the basal diameter of segment III. Cauda semicircular 
with a number of short hairs with acute apices. Legs scabrous, darker 
than the body. 1st tarsal hairs 3, 3, 3. Empodial hairs fine, rather long 
with acute apices. 



C D 


Figure 1. A. Hair on the TII antennal segment, X 680; 

B. Vth antennal segment, X 146; 

C. Hairs on abdominal dorsum, X 680; 

D. Post-siphuncular process with hair, X680, of Schoutedenia bovgain- 

villeae (Theo.). 


Host plant: Phyllanthm emblica (Syn. Emblica officinalis). 

Locality and date of collection: Birati, West Bengal, on 6-6-1961. 

Available material: Numerous pale yellowish green to light green apterous 
viviparous females and two alate nymphs were collected from the apical 
portion of the stem. 

Meastirement of one specimen in mm.: 


Length of the body: 1-66 

Length of the antennad; 0-89 

Ultimate rostral segment: 0*10 

Siphunculus: 0*06 

Post-siphuncular process: 0-24 


Second joint of hind tarsus: 0*12 
Antennal segments; 
m—0-36, 

IV—017, 

V—0-16+006. 

IB 
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Discussion 

The speci©3 was first described by Theobald (1920) as Cerdaphia hougain- 
villeae based on apterous viviparous female specimens colonizing Bougain* 
villia in East Africa. Recently Eastop (1958) recorded the same species 
as SchoutedAnia bougainvilleae (Theobald) from East A&ica, but colonizing 
PhyUanthvAy though he could never get it on Bougainvillia, notwithstanding 
the fact that the same plants wore growing side by side in the same locality. 
George (1927) recorded it as Setaphis bougainvilleae (Theobald) from 
Phyllanihus found in Coimbatore (S. India). It is remarkable that the 
insects failed to breed on Bougainvillia when introduced, 

Patel and Kulkarni (1952) described Cerciaphia emhUca from Emblica 
officinalis (Syn. Phyllanthus emblica) found in Bombay. They did not men¬ 
tion any other host plant. While describing the species as new in the genus 
Cerciaphis, perhaps "they were influenced by the description of Setaphis 
viridis v. d. Goot (1917) which, however, stands separate from Patel and 
Kulkarni’s specimens by the nature of stigmata and the length of the rostrum. 

George {op. cit.) in naming his specimens as Setaphis bougainvilleae 
(Theobald) was not much wrong though he ignored the fact that Setaphis 
is a synonym of Schoutedenia Rubsd^men (1906). Comparing the available 
descriptions of Cerciaphis bougainvilleae (Theobald) and Cerciaphis emblica 
(Patel and Kulkarni) with the data noted above, it is beyond any doubt that 
they are S 3 monymous with Schoutedenia bougainvilleae (Theobald). 

Theobald (1920) has mentioned that the processus terminalis is about 
half as long as tlie base of segment V, and this agrees with the findings of 
Patel and Kulkarni {op. cit.). From the material at our disposal we find 
that the processus terminalis varies from one-third to half as long as 
the base of segment V. 

David and Lambers (1956) have described Schoutedenia emblica sub. 
sp. andhraka from Emblica officinalis in Coimbatore and in Baptala (South 
India) along with Schoutedenia emblica sensu stricto. They stated in their 
discussion that both the alatae and the apterae of the subspecies differ from 
that of the original species by the ultimate rostral segment being longer than 
the second joint of hind tarsi and the same not possessing an obtuse apex, 
besides the subspecies possessing a short processus terminalis (0'17+0’07). 
But from their description and measurement of the subspecies it is seen that 
the ultimate segment is equal in length with the second joint of the hind tarsi. 
• JP'ui^hermore, the subspecies andhraka David and Lambers seems to 
us Afl^n intermediate stage in the development of the species. Prom the 
figure of the ultimate rostral segment given by David and Lambers (1956) 
for 8. emblica sensu stricto and subspecies andhraka and comparing the same 
with present material, it seems that the difference may be due to mounting, 
because if the rostrum is slightly displaced from its normal position it gives 
relatively a slender appearance. 

Further, it would be surprising to find the species itself and a distinct 
subspecies occurring on the same host plant, in the same locality. 

Considering the above facts, Setaphis bougainvillew (Theobald), Cerci¬ 
aphis emblica (Patel and Kulkarni), Schoutedenia emblica sub. sp. andhmka 
David and Lambers are listed here as synonyms of Schoutedenia bougainvilleae 
(Theobald). . 

Eastop’s (1958) idea of retaining the name Schoutedenia bougatnvtlleae 
is accepted. 
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GOP ALA m 
By D. C. SiKCAB 

The Rajibpur image inscription was published originally by N. O. 
Majumdar in the Anmial Report of the Archaeological Survey of India. 1936-37, 
pp. 130-33, and later by N. K. Bhattasali in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 217fiF. The record was rightly assigned to the twelfth 
century A.D. on grounds of palaeography and the date of the installation 
of the image was correctly read in it as the fourteenth regnal year of Gopftla 
who was satisfactorily identified with Gopala III (c. A.D. 1128-43) of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. Palaeographical evidence is clearly 
against the ascription of the inscription to the time of the Pala king GopSla 
II who flourished nearly two centuries earlier. 

While writing on Gopala Ilf in the Dacca University History of Bengal, 
Vol. I, p. 167 and note 4 fcf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Letters, Vol. VII, pp. 216ff.), R. C. Majumdar doubted the genuineness of 
the reading of the date of the Rajibpur inscription and its ascription to the 
twelfth century on palaeographical groxmds. His doubt is really without 
any substance. The real reason underlying this doubt is found in his state¬ 
ment : ‘The single verse in RC (i.e., in the Rdmacarita of Sandhyakaranandin) 
referring to him (IV. 12) and a verse in the Manahali CP. have led 
scholars to conclude that Gopala HI met with an unnatural death even 
while he was an infant.* 

Of the two sources referred to, the information regarding the unnatural 
death attributed to Gopala HI has been gathered from the stanza of the 
Rdmacarita,'^ while the idea about his death in infancy comes from the 
Manahali copperplate grant of king Madanap5.1a (A.D. 1143-62) who was 
the uncle and immediate successor of Gopala IH. The real meaning of the 
Rdmacarita verse is not quite clear, though the Manda inscription suggests 
that Gopala III lost his life on the battlefield while fighting against certain 
enemies (cf. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVII, pp. 207fiF., etc.). This, 
however, shows that Gopala HI could not have died in his infancy since an 
infant is incapable of fighting with enemies in a battle. 

obscure Rdmacarita stanza has been translated in the Varendra 
Research Society’s edition of the work (ed. R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak 
and N. G. Banerjee), p. 123, as follows: ‘Even his (Kumarapala’s) son, 
Gopala by name, met with his death as the result of his efforts to exterminate 
enemies. The death of this ill-disciplined person, who was the Idller of the 
chief of the elephant force, occurred under the influence of time.’ It seems 
to us, however, that asta-naya is really an epithet of Kumbhlna^ which has 
been translated by Majmndar, Basak and Banerjee as ‘the chief of the ele¬ 
phant force ’, though it may actually be identical with the title Oajapati 


* Th© verse runs as follows : 

apiiatmtghn-op&yc^—Chpdlah svar—jagamu Uil-sunuh [ 
hantufy Kumbmnaay~dsta-nayasy— aitasya sdnioyiknm — etat [I 

* Our anvaya of the second half of the verso and ite meaning would bo m follows: 
nsta-nay€uyaKumbhinasyahant/uh^ta«ya etat^aamayikam,^ this (fate] of the killer of the 
KwnbMna who was devoid of (good) conduct was proper [because he was a hOTO and 
deserved * hero’s death).* The K'>thbhlnn was a formidable enemy because he was 
aHa~naye^ For direct passage to heaven resulting from death on tho battlofleld, see 
above, ,1945, p. 70, not© 5, 
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by which the early medieval kings of Orissa were known. It is thus not 
impossible that GopSla III claims to have killed an Oriya king who was 
devoid of good conduct {asta-naya). The suggestion m^e in a footnote 
on the stanza in the above edition of the Rdmacarita to the effect that Gbpftla 
III died while encountering an elephant or a crocodile goes against the 
evidence of the Manda inscription referred to above and also of the language 
of the verse. 

The Manahali plate of Madanapala was first published by N. N. Yasu, 
once in the Vanglya Sdhitya Parisat Patrikd, B.S. 1306, and again in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIX (1900), Part I, pp; 60-73. 
While attempting to explain the inscription in Bengali in the first of these 
two articles, Vasu admitted that many of the passages in the epigraphic 
text were unintelligible to him while no attempt was made by him to interpret 
even the new stanzas occurring in the introductory part of the record in his 
article in the Society’s Journal. These stanzas were later translated into 
Bengali by A. K. Maitreya while re-editing the inscription in his Gav4a- 
lekhamdld, pp. 147ff. 

The said verses of the Manahali plate deal with the successors of the 
Pala king Vigrahapala III (c. A.D. 1048-75), viz. (1) his son Mahipala II 
(c. A.D. 1075-80), (2) his younger brother Surapala II (c. A.D. 1080-82), 
(3) his brother Bamapala (c. A.D. 1082-1125), (4) his son KumSrapUla (c. 
A.D. 1126-28), (6) his son Gopala III (c. A.D. 1128-43), and (6) his uncle 
(father’s younger brother) Madanapala (A.D, 1143-62). Cf. verses 12-18. 

Verse 17 describing king Gopala III runs as follows; 

pratyarthi-pramada-kadambaka-Mra^-sindiira-lopa-kratna- 
knijih-pdfala-panir s= esa su§uve Gopdlam = urvibhujam | 
dhatri-palaiia-jrmbhamd7ia-mahimd-karpura-pdm4-utkarair = 
dcvah klrtirmyo nijam vitanute yaJf, iaikive kriditam || 

The second half of this stanza has been translated by Maitreya 
as follows ; ’ttf^ TO 

l This Bengali sentence 

may be rendered into English in the following words : ‘ When he (i.e. 
Gopala III) was being nourished by his nurse on her lap, his glory increas¬ 
ing, he spread his sports in his infancy by scattering the white mass of dust 
which was full of his splendour.’ On the basis of this translation, M^fcre^a 
suggests in a footnote that the language hints at the king’s death wESl^he 
was an infant. 

There are a few obvious errors in Maitreya’s translation. In the first 
place, he has taken dkdtri-pdlana-jynihhamana-inahimd as an epithet of the 
king, even though the word dem$ is omitted from his translation. This 
is grammatically possible if one takes the last word to be mahiman (mas¬ 
culine) and not mahima (feminine). Eeally °rnahimd-karpdira-pdiM-iU^raib 
is a compound expression which means *by the scattering of the camphor 
dust that was his splendour ’.^ Secondly, Maitreya has wrongly taken the 
word klrtirmydf}. (nominative, masculine) as an epithet of ‘^uikaraUtt (in¬ 
strumental, plural) as if the reading is Hrtimayai^. The word really ^s 
with yab deval^. Separated from the compound, karpf&ra-p&ihi-^arai^ 
therefore does not yield any satisfactory sense, because the scattering of 
camphor dust from the nurse’s lap in sport during the king’s infaney can 


> For the word niMmS in the feminine, see Monier-Williams, 3ana,,-Bng. 

Diet,, B.v, 
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scarcely be regarded as a glorious achievement worthy of being recorded by 
a panegyrist. 

But more important than these is that, in our opinion, dhStrl-palana 
does not mean ‘ bringing up by a nurse ’ as Maitreya understo^. When tiie 
word daiAim, Muring his iirfancy’, is specifically used in the context, 
jfmbhamdm-mahimcl karp^ra-pdr^-utkarai^ is enough to give the sense 
desired by Maitreya and dhdtri-palam-jfvihhamdna^ is quite unnecessary. 
Such a defect is not expected in a satisfactory composition and to ascribe 
Maitreya’s meaning to the stanza in question would be, in our opinion, an 
injustice to the author of the new stanzas in the introductory part of the 
Manahali copperplate inscription. 

One of the common meanings of the word dhairl is * the earth ’ and there 
are numerous instances of its use in the said sense in epigraphic and literary 
records. Of. also the Armrakoia, NfinSTtha, III, nQ~~^kdin syad^ 
uparndt =s dpi ksitir « apy 5 = dmalaky = api, i.e., the word dWri means 
upamdtd (nurse), k§iti (earth) and dmahkl (emblio myrobalan). In our 
opinion, the expression dkatn-palam in verse 17 of the Man ahali plate really 
means ‘the protection of the earth’, i.e., the administration of the kingdom. 
The stanza thus shows that the Pala king Gopala III began to rule (i.e., 
ascended the throne) during his iaiSava or infancy. He ruled at least for 
fourteen years and certainly did not die when he was still an infant. 

The second half of the verse may be translated into English as follows: 
‘Who, the glorious king, spread his own sports in his infancy by the scatter¬ 
ing of the camphor dust that was his splendour which was increasing in the 
course of the protection of the earth.’ The poet compares the infant k j n g 
spreading his splendour by protecting the earth with a child scattering 
camphor dust in sport. 
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THE MADALAPAflJI AND JIVADEVA’S BHAKTIBHAQAVATA 

By D. C, Sircar 

A very important fact regarding the worship of the god Purusottama- 
Jagannatha in the Purl temple in Orissa is that the institution is South 
Indian in character. This is partly because the Later Eastern Gahgas—who 
built the temple and one of whom created the fiction of the god being the 
ruler of the country and the king merely his viceroy—as well as their Surya- 
vami§i successors both hailed from the South.^ The Ratha-yatra ceremony 
of the god and the Madaldpanjl or the Oriya chronicle of the temple clearly 
associate the Orissan religious establishment with similar institutions of 
South India. 

The Madalapdnjl is of exactly the same nature as South Indian temple 
chronicles like the Maduraittalavaralaru and ^riranganhoyilol^ugu, about 
which Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri rightly observes, ‘W^ile furnishing 
valuable hints on comparatively recent times, say from [A.D.] 1200 onwards, 
they are nothing more than a farrago of legends from the earlier times and 
contain too many inaccuracies and distortions to be used by themselves 
without the testimony of other more trustworthy sources. ’2 It is there¬ 
fore a pity that the Madaldpanjl should have been given so much impor¬ 
tance as a source of early Orissan history. 

The compilers of the Madaldpanjl, like those of the temple clironicles 
of South India, must have depended on traditions current among the 
temple priests regarding three royal families that had ruled over the Purl 
region respectively in the near, distant and remote past, viz. (1) the SQrya- 
vam^Is (i.e. the Suryavam^l Gajapatis, c. A.D. 1435-1541); (2) the Gangas 
(i.e. the Later Eastern Gahgas, c. A.D. 1110-1435); and (3) the Kesaris 
(i.e. the Later Somavamils, c. A.D. 1025-1110). Consequently, the tradi¬ 
tion about these three dynasties is partially reliable in the first case, mostly 
unreliable in the second and the most worthless in the third. 

The tradition regarding the rule of the Kesari dynasty over the Puri 
region was apparently based on the vague memory of some of the Later 
Semawam^i kings whose names ended with the word kesari. So far as we 
knqjjtiiow, these are Uddyotakesari (c. A.D. 1056-80) and his grandson 
Karnakesari (c. A.D. 1100-10). The second of these rulers is called Kai^a- 
kesarl in SandhySkaranandin’s Rdmacarita ^ dealing mainly with the career 
of the PSla king Ramapala (c. A.D. 1082-1125) of Bengal and Bihar. The 
Ratnagiri copperplate grant * of the same Somavam^I king, however, 
quotes the name as Karpadeva or Karparajadeva. This may be due to 
the fact that Kar^a is a ndm-aika-deia like Rama for R§.macandra, Kumbha 
for Kumbhakarna, etc.® It is of course difficult to say whether the Later 
Somavam4is were known even to their contemporaries as the Kesaris. But 
the names of Later SomavamSi kings like Uddyotakesari and KarQakesari 


1 Of. Ep. Ind., Voi. xxvm, pp. 238ff.; Vol. XXX, p. 19; Vol. XXXIH, p. 7; etc. 

* A History of South India, 1958, p. 21. _ . , 

® Of. commentary bn H, 6 (Varendra Research Society s edition, p. 42). 

* Ep. Ind„ Vol. XXXni, p. 266, text line 29; p. 268, text liM 68. 

t There are numerous such oases. For a Yfiaava king (A.D. 1271-1311) 

B&tna, RStnadeya and Eftmabaodradova, see Ep. Ind., vol. XXV, pp. 109£F.; 
Vol. XXXV, pp. fioff. The word dem is an honorific suffixed to royal names. 

( d ) 
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have obviously a bearing on the tradition of Kesari rule over the Pttrl 
region before the Ganga conquest of the area, as recorded in the 
Mddaldpdnji and the BhaktibMgavata. 

The Kesari dynasty is referred to in the BhahtihhagamUi composed 
in A.D. 1510 by Kaw4Andima Jivadev-Scarya who was the preceptor of 
the SuryavamSi Gajapati king Prataparudra (A.D. 1407-1539). While 
describing his ancestey, etc., in thirty-six stanzas at the end of the work, 
Jivadeva of the Vatsa-gotra states that his forefathers were the spiritual 
guides of the kings of Utkala belonging to the Bhoja fami^, the Kesari 
dynasty, the Ganga family and the Surya-vam6a. In this Kro, the earliest 
name Bhoja seems to be a mistake for Bhauma (i.e. Bhauma-Kara) since 
the kings of the Bhoja-vam4a are described as Vimja-pada-padma-hhaTOa 
(devotees of the lotus feet of Viraja) and this Viraja, called the &akti (i.e. 
the Mother-goddess) worshipped in that land (tad-deSa-dakti), is no doubt 
tho celebrated goddess of the same name installed in a temple at J&jpur 
which is known to have been the capital of the Bhauma-Kara kings of 
Orissa.i 

The change of Bhauma to Bhoja in the tradition of Jivadeva’s family 
may be due to a confusion with the name of the great Param&ra king Bhoja 
(c. A.D. 1000-55) of Malwa. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the name of king Bhoja occurs, along with that of Vikramaditya of 
Indian folklore, among the early rulers of Orissa as known from the Madcda- 
panjl.^ Of course, Vikramaditya, the traditional founder of the Vikrama 
Saihvat of 68 B.C., is mentioned as the successor of Bhoja and both are 
assigned to the period before tho foundation of the Kesari dynasty, in 
the latter half of the fifth century A.D., by Yayatikesari whose name re¬ 
minds us of the fact that Candihara MahaSivagupta Yayati III (c. A.D. 
1025-65), the father of Uddyotakesari, was the first ruler to have consoli¬ 
dated Somavam^i authority in the Puri-Cuttack region.3 

It has to be noticed that, while the BhaktibMgavata mentions the 
Bhoja family before the Kesaris or Later SomavamSis, the Madcdapdnji 
refers to a king named Bhoja having flourished before the Kesaris. Thus, 
though neither of the sources is accurate, the priestly tradition of 
the Mddaldpdhji looks worse confounded than the Vatsa family tradition 
in the Bhaktibhdgavata. Again, the Mddaldpahji does not mention 
Uddyotakesari, while the BhaHibhdgavata speaks not of Yayatikesari 
but of Uddyotakesari-kula, though it may be regarded as doubtful whether 
the author meant ‘Uddyotakesari’s family’ or ‘the glorious Kesari dynasty’. 
In any case, if the Mddaldpdnjl borrowed the reference to Kesari dynasty 
from the BhaUihhdgavata, as Mr. P. Acharya suggests,^ it is inexplicable 
whence the priest compilers got the name of Yayatikesari and why they 
mention king Bhoja instead of the Bhoja dynasty, even if the absence of 
Uddyotakesari known from the supposed source of their chronicle may be 
explained away. It is therefore difficult to subscribe to the view that the 
Madaldpangt borrowed the name of the Kesari family from Jivadeva’s 
Bhaktihhagavata, 

Both the Mddaldpanji and the BhaMihhdgavata apparently drew upon 
traditions in their own way, the former dependffig on the tradition prevalent 
among the priests of the PiM temple and the latter on that current in the 
author’s family. This is also suggested by other facts, e.g. (1) the great 


» Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVin, p. 180. 

* Ed. A. B. Mahanti, pv 4. 

® Cf. The Struggle for Erhpire, ed. Majtundar, pp. 209ff. 

* See his article elsewhere in this issue. 
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importance attached in the chronicle to Qahga Anahgabhinka (i.e. the 
Eastern Gahga monarch Anahgabhima HI, A.D. but his total 

omission from Jivadeva’s account; (2) the issue of gold coins bearing the 
figure of GopSla (i.e. Kii^na identifi^ with the god Fu^ottama-JagannStha)' 
by Gajapati FratSparudra (A.D. 1497-1539), the most famous Vai^nava 
^ king of Orissa, in the BhaMibhdgavata, but not in the even 

though the latter is especially concerned with the god; etc. As we have 
suggested elsewhere,' the Mddalap&njl was compiled when the memory of 
even the Sfiryavaih^i Oajapatis had become dim, that is to say, long after 
the composition of the Bhaktihhagavaia. But the priest compilers of the 
chronicle apparently had no inclination to gather material from literary 
sources, but merely depended on hearsay and imagination. 

Most of the stanzas at the end of Jtvadeva’s BhaHibhagamta were 
translated by H. P. Shastri* and have been discussed recently by K. K. 
Kar in two little-known publications.® We are inclined to analyse the 
contents of these stanzas hero since we are not in agreement with all the 
views of Shastri and Kar. But, before taking up that subject, it is neces¬ 
sary to say a few words about the literary merit of the BhaktihhSgavata. 
Jivadeva calls his poem a mdha-kavya, while Kar describes it as a ‘great 
work’ and observes, ‘the epic is a very fine piece of hterature and can well 
compare with Nai^adha, the masterpiece of poet Sriharsa. Its style is 
lucid and fascinating and its descriptions are true to life.’ * A study of 
the thirty-six stanzas quoted by Kar has, however, led us to believe that, 
even if Jivadeva was a great bhakta deserving a title like Bhaktadivdima 
and even if his work may be called ‘ great ’ because it deals with bhakti which 
is regarded by some as a great subject, the Bhaktibhdgavata is devoid of 
any literary merit. The author’s poor style is demonstrated by many 
defects including frequent repetition of the same expressions, e.g. (1) Kemri- 
hula in verses 6, 7 and 9; (2) Ckt'hg-dnvaye in verses 11, 13 and 16; (3) Aavi- 
rajaraja in verses 23 and 30; (4) Vi§nupadl in verses 27 and 34; and (6) Srt- 
Jlvixdem-Kavidindima-panditendra in verses 30 and 36. Indeed, passages 
like 

Gang-anvaye samabJiavan = praihitd nrpdld 
Vats-anvaye hi guravo viditd hi te^dm 

are mere prose versified with difficulty and scarcely suit ‘a fine piece of 
literature ’. It is a pity that the Kavi^indima, also called Kavirdjardja and 
Fan^itendra, was so miserably short of suitable words that he had to 
emffloy the meaningless hi twice in a single foot of a stanza in Vasantatilakd 
which is the metre of all the thirty-six verses without exception. It is 
difficult to believe that the poverty of the style is a characteristic only of 
these verses and not of the entire work. 

Ver$e 1 speaks of‘the husband of Lak^ml’ (i.e, the god Visnu identified 
with Puru^ottama-Jagannatha of PmS) who is worshipped in the triple 
form on the slope of the NilScala (the blue mountain) on the shore of ‘the 
salt sea’ (i.e. the Bay of Bengal). There are many ‘blue mountains’ in 
different parts of India; but the reference her© is to the low range of sand¬ 
hills on which the Purl temple is situated. 

Vtrae 2 mentions the land of Utkala as the home of Vaifuavas devoted 
to the said god. 

1 Jaum. Ind. HUt., Vol. XXXI, pp. 238ff. 

• Riport an the Seafch far Sanelmt Manuscripts, 1901-1906, pp. 14-16. 

8 Nam Bh&rata Vol. VI, pp. 221fr., 293ff.; Vtkal VnivtraUy Souvemr, 

1948, pp. 1086f. 

8 CT. Utial UnimreUy Souvenir, p. 108. 
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Verse 3 states that, in the above-mentioned country, there were 
once kings belonging to the Bhoja (sic —Bhauma, i.e. Bhauma-i^Hi) dynasty, 
who were devoted to VirajS, an aspect of the Mother-goddess (jSaJkti) 
worshipped there. As already indicated, VirajS is the goddess of JSjpur 
on the Vaitarapi river, which is called VirajS-tirtha, the land stretching for 
ten miles around the locality being known as Viraja-ksetra.^ The same 
stanza also says that there was a family of Brahmapas belonging to the 
Vatsa-gotra, who were the spiritual guides of the said rulers and were 
honoured by them. It is not impossible that the BrShmaijrf family hailed 
from Jajpur. * 

Verses 4-5 introduce Mrtyufljaya, one of the above-mentioned 
Vatsa-gotra Brahmauas, as a great teacher and an expert in the dgamas. 
He is stated to have brought back to life a dead (or, nearly dead) son of a 
king apparently of the Bhoja (sic —^Bhauma) family. Unfortunately the 
name of the king is not mentioned. It is, however, not impossible that 
Mrtyunjaya was accepted by the king as the latter’s preceptor as a result 
of the said miracle. This seems to be supported by the following stanza 
stating that the Vatsa-gotra Brahmapas, who increased Mrtyunjaya’s 
family, became the spiritual guides of the kings of the Bhoja —Bhauma) 
dynasty. It further says that the said Brahmaoas were devotees of ‘the 
half of Hara’s body ’ (i.e. the Mother-goddess, probably meaning Viraja of 
Jajpur) and were adepts in incantations and in the performance of magic. 
These Brahmapas appear to have been Sakta Tantrikas. 

Verse 6 states that the Bhojas (sic —Bhaumas) lost their throne, as 
if owing to their rude behaviour towards those Brahmapas, and the Kesarl 
family came to adorn it. The Vatsa-gotra Brahmanas, honoured by the 
Bhojas (rfc—Bhaumas) [as their preceptors], became in the same way now 
the spiritual guides [of the Kesarl dynasty]. 

Verse 7. Bhavadeva, one of the Vatsa-gotra Brahmanas, became the 
preceptor of Uddyotakesaii’s family (or, the glorious Kesari dynasty). The 
author may have really intended to say that, among the Later Somavarii^Is, 
Uddyotakesan first became the disciple of Bhavadeva. The latter half of 
the verso mentions Someilvara as responsible for the glorification of the 
family, probably meaning the Kesari dynasty, though the relationship be¬ 
tween Bhavadeva and Some4vara is not indicated. 

H. P. Shastri translates the verse as follows: ‘One Bhavadeva, with 
great spiritual powers, was the spiritual guide of Uddyota-kesarl,,. who 
consecrated the phallic emblem of 6iva named SomeSvara, which-was a 
Vapalinga and which was worshipped by all kings,’ This can be regarded 
as an inaccurate rough translation of the stanza if the word vamial^ at . the 
beginning of the last foot is read as Ungat>. In case the reading lingdf}> is 
supported by any manuscript, it may be regarded as better since it absolves 
the poet from the charge of introducing Some4vara without discl^ing his 
relation with Bhavadeva and suggests that Bhavadeva installed a Sivalinga 
called SomeiSvara apparently for his royal disciples (cf. nTpa-ktdasya 
samarcanlyo). But we do not understand whence Shastri got the reference 
to a Vajjalinga consecrated by Uddyotakesari, 

Verse 8. The first half of the stanza seems to state that the Brahmapa 
Bhavadeva (if the last word of the previous verse is liiigafy) or Somefivara 
(if the said word is vaihdai>) wrote a popular Tantra text entitled 
TantrdrvMva, while the latter half says that the same BrShmaijia installed 


1 Seo N. L. Doy, Oeon'rapldcal Dietionaru, p, 88: Sircar, The S'dkiet 19, 

21, 33, 45, 99. 
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many deities at Kjttivasa-ki^tra, i.e. modern Bhubaneswar. Shastri 
failed to note the reference to Bhubaneswar in the stanza, 

Verse 9. When the kings of the Kesari dynasty were destroyed by 
the fire of injustice done to the Br§.hmanae [of the Vatsa-gotra], members 
of the Ganga family, who were devoted to the gods and Brahmanas, became 
^kings. 

Verse 10 introduces Codagahga as an adept in spells and a favourite 
of the Mother-goddess {aakti, probably meaning Virajii)* and rightly as the 
first of the Ganga rulers since it was he who annexed the Puri-Cuttack 
region to the Ganga empire before A.D. 1112. It is also stated that the 
Vatsa-gotra Br&hmana Grauilguru was the preceptor of the said Ganga 
king. In this connection, it requires to be noted that Codaganga is repre¬ 
sented in his earlier records as a devotee of MaheSvara (6iva) and in his 
later epigraphs as a votary of Vi§nn (Puru§ottama-Jagannatha). 

It seems that the capital of Utkala remained at Jajpur for some time 
oven after the Ganga conquest, though the Ganga capital was later trans¬ 
ferred to Cuttack on the foundation of Abhinava-Varaijasi-kataka at the 
site by Anangabhima III.i That Jajpur (Yayatipura) was the capital of 
the Later SomavamSis in Utkala is not only indicated by its name coined 
after Yayati (no doubt Yayati III) but also by the fact that the Ratnagiri 
plates of Karna were issued from Yayatinagara = Yayatipura = Jajpur, 
called Abhinava-Yayatinagara in the MadaMpanjl.^ 

Verse 11 suggests that the god Nraimha was born in the Ganga 
family as Jagadekamalla, the destroyer of BhiUi {sic —Dilli, i.e. Delhi). 
Tlie reference is to Narasimha I (A.D. 1139-64) since his epithet IMgiUa- 
cumbita~tanu, probably suggesting that his sectarian mark looked like the 
figure of a tail, reminds us of his epithet Languid or Lanffu^ as found in 
the Madaldpanjl. His epithet or secondary name Jagadekamalla and the 
claim of his success against the Delhi Sultan are not met with elsewhere, 
though the latter may be due to a confusion with the well-known story of 
his success against the Muslim ruler of Lak§manavatl (Bengal).^ 

Shastri’s translation has, 'In the Ganga dynasty was born Languliya 
Nraimha whose body had a tail.’ 

Verse 12 states that the preceptor of the said Ganga king was the 
Vatsa-gotra Brahmana Acaryaraja whose descendants had been settled 
by the king at BLSfii where they were still continuing when the Bhakti- 
bhagavata was composed in A.D. 1610. 

verse 13 introduces another Ganga king named N^fsimha (appa¬ 
rently Narasimha II, A.D. 1278-1305) who is described as an adept in 
composing poems and as the builder of the lofty temple of KonSxka. Since 
the celebrated Sun-temple at Kon&rka (Konfirak) is known to have been 
built by Ganga Narasimha I, the ascription of the achievement to Nara¬ 
simha II is no doubt due to a confusion. 

Verse 14. The first half of the stanza states that the preceptor of the 
second Nar^iihha was the Brilhmana VSmadeva who was devoted to 
VSmadeva (Siva). !nie latter half says that Vfimadeva’s younger brother 
Hari was the PraharSdhirdja [of the kmg]. 

H. P. Shastri thinks t^t Hari was the king’s ‘ commander of the 
guards ’. But Praharddhirdjja is the same as the Qriya Brahmanioal fiuxdly 
name Prahardja, which was originally a title probably conferre«l on the 


^ See Siroar, Qeograv^ of Andent and Medieval IndiOt pp. 147-48; JEp. Ind., 
Vol.XXVin,pp. 24^48: 

» Of. Jfy. Ind., Vol. XXXm, pp. 27L72. 
a Ray, Vol. I, pp. 480ff. 
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astronomer-cum-astrologer at the royal court who calculated the auspi¬ 
cious and inauspicious character of the divisions of a day.^ 

Verse, 16 states that Vamadeva renounced his palatial buildings, 
temples, tanks, numerous rent-free holdings as well as his poetical composi¬ 
tions and obtained siddhi. 

Verse 16 speaks of a Qahga king named Bhanu who died as the 
result of excessive drinking. Although it is difficult to determine whether 
he is identical with any of the earlier kings named Bhanu or is the same as 
Bhanu IV mentioned in the following stanza, we do not •understand why 
Shastri translates the latter half of the verse as: ‘BharAi was their last 
king who, being addicted to women, perished.’ 

Verse 17 speaks of Nih^ahka Bhanu (i.e. Bhanu IV, who was ousted 
by Kapilendra, the founder of the Suryavam^I Gajapati family, in A.D. 1435) 
as intoxicated with pride and says that the Gahga dynasty having declined 
owing to the fickleness of that king, the solar family reappeared (i.e. the 
Suryavamfil Gajapatis, claiming descent from the ancient solar dynasty of 
Kosala, obtained the kingdom). Shastri speaks of the solar race being 
supported by the nobility of the land. But kula-puriisa in the stanza seems 
to mean ‘the progenitors of the family’. 

Verses 18-19. The first stanza introduces Gajapati Kapilendra 
(Kapile^vara) as the conqueror of the earth, while the following verse states 
that Gopaladeva having renounced the world, his younger brother Vasudeva 
of the Vatsa family became the preceptor of the Gajapati king. 

Verse 20 states that the king bestowed land and money to the 
Brahmanas and jewels to the temple on the Nilagiri (i.e. Puri temple) and 
died on the bank of the Ve^i (i.e. the Krsnaveui or Km^a) after having 
ruled for thirty-two years (A.D, 1436-67). Shastri wrongly regards the 
Veni as identical with Triveni. 

Verse 21 introduces Purusottama as the son of Kapilendra and refers 
to his enjoyment of the goddesses of both fortune and learning. 

Verse 22 states that Purusottama conquered Vidyapuri (i.e. Vijaya- 
nagara) and bestowed jewels and gold to the Brahmapas. A similar tradi¬ 
tion about Purusottama’s conquest of Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara) is 
noticed in certain Bengali Vaispava works. The stanza also refers to Puru¬ 
sottama’s poetical compositions. 

Verse 23. King Purusottama’s preceptor was Kavirdjardja Trilocana, 
the son of the above-mentioned Gopala whom Shastri wrongly regards as an 
ancestor of Trilocana. 

Verses 24-25 speak of the death of the king and his preceptor. ' The 
king obtained the world of Vi^nu near the Citrotpala (i.e, the Mah&nadi) 
after a rule of thirty years (A.D. 1467-97), while Trilocana went to the 
world of the god Purusottama by means of yoga practised on the mukti-dild. 
Shastri wrongly translates the passage adhydsya muktikara-mukti-dilam as 
‘lived on muJdi-iila, the giver of salvation’. 

Verse 26 states that on Puruipottama’s death his son Viraradra 
(i.e. Prataparudra) became king. The last foot of the stanza suggests 
that Virarudra (Prataparudra) ascended the throne when he was seventeen 
years old. The real name of the king was Budra (cf. verse 31), though he 
was often called Virarudra and Prat&parudra which are shortened forms of 
Viraprataparudra or Pratamvirarudra. 

Verse 27 says that we king, having defeated the i^er of Gau^a 
(i.e. the Sultan of Lak^mauavatf) shortly after his coronation, performed 
the water-offering ceremony for his deceased father in the river , 

" ' ' . " . . . . " wn .. I. iwiy owf . -nwM i ' I 'l l ■■ 

1 See An. Bhmd. Or. Res. Inst., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 219-20. * 
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(i.e. the Ganges—^in West Bengal) within three fortnights [of his father’s 
death]. This seems to suggest that Prataparudra’s encounter with the Bengal 
Sultan was earlier than ^ expeditions against the Vijayanagara kingdom. 
This has escaped the notice of recent writers on Gajapati history.^ 

Shastri wrongly translates the latter part of the stanza as ‘at the end 
of the sixth week of his father’s death, he offered handftils of Ganges water 
lor the benefit of his father’. 

Verse 28 states that, although the king’s soul was purified by the 
theory of non-dualism, he preached dualism in respect of the incarnation of 
Vasudeva’s son (i.e. Shastri speaks of ‘the dual doctrine at the 

incarnation of B^na (Caitanya) ’. 

Verses 29-30, These two stanzas have been treated by Shastri as 
verses 30 and 29. The first of these verses states that new gold coins bearing 
the figure of GopSla (i.e. Krsna) and the king’s name, issued by Virarudra 
(Prataparudra), were circulated in the countries on all sides, while the 
king’s compositions were read by all scholars. No coin of the king has, 
however, so far been discovered. The second stanza says that Kavidindima 
Jivadeva, also called Kavirdjaraja and the prince among scholars, who was 
the son of the above-mentioned Trilocana from the latter’s wife BatnSvat! 
and was extremely devoted to the god Kr^ija, became the spiritual guide of 
the Gajapati king. 

Verses 31-32. The first of the two stanzas states that when king 
Rudradeva (Prataparudra or Virarudra) was staying at Vehkat-adri (prob¬ 
ably the same as Vehkata-giri in the Nellore District and not Tirupati in 
the Chittur District of i^c&ra Pradesh) for the conquest of the Karnita 
country (i.e. the Vijayanagara kingdom), the work (i.e. the Bhaklibhdgavata) 
was composed by the ^Ighra-kavi (i.e. Jivadeva). The next stanza says 
that the great work [rmha-prabJMridha) was composed in the month of 
Makara in the seventeenth Anka (i.e. fourteenth regnal year = A.D. 1510) 
of the king when the poet was just in his thirty-fifth year and was staying 
near the Godavari. 

There is difference of opinion on the question whether king KisQa- 
dovaraya of Vijayanagara became involved in war with the Gajapati im¬ 
mediately after his accession in A.D. 1609 or shortly after A.D. 1612.2 ^hg 
presence of Prataparudra at Vehkat-adri in connection with a war with 
Karnata in A.D. 1510 seems to go in support of the former view. 

Verses 33-36. Tliese are not of any historical importance. In the 
la^ of these stanzas, Kavidindima Jivadeva, the prince among scholars, 
claims to have been capable of composing a work in one prahara (three 
hours) and of refuting six different philosophical views, though such boasts 
do not quite suit the traditional modesty of a Vaisuava. 

The verses discussed above are followed by a passage in prose recording 
the completion of the mahd-kdvya entitled Bhaklibhdgavata by Vyavahartr- 
Mahdpdira Kavi4>in4iirMi QajardjaroQoguru Jivadev-acaiya who was the son 
of Vyavahartf-Mahd/pdira Kavirdja JRSjaguru Trilocan-acfirya. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that some scholars speak of 
Jivadeva having received the title Kavidindima from the Gajapati king on 
account of his BkaktihhdgavaUi.^ This is not supported by the stanzas dis¬ 
cussed above, which seem to suggest, on the other hand, that Jivadeva en¬ 
joyed the title before he completed the work at a place near the God&vaii 

* So©, ©.g„ Mukherjee, The Oajapati Kings of Orissa, pp. 73£f.; Mahtab, The 
History ^ Orissa, p. $25, (X, also Subrahmanyam, The SHryamihii Qg^peUis ofOr^sa, 
pp.fiWff. , • 

' * See Miikhe^ee, OJ*- et«., pp. 77-78. Of. SubrabmaDyam, op. dt., p, 04. 

s Mukherjee, op. 0 tb, p, 5. 
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when the Gajapati was far away at Vehkat-Sdri. The title Kavidii^ima is 
known to have been previouiiy enjoyed by ESjanStha who wrote the 
Saluvabhyvdaya at the court of the Vijayanagara monarch Narasimha I 
(A.D. 1486-93). 

6rl C. Chakravarti has recently drawn my attention to another work of 
Jivadeva. It is the Sanskrit drama entitled Bhaktivaibhava, a manuscript 
of which is preserved in the Asiatic Society’s library and has been noticed 
by H. P. Shastri in A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscri] is in 
the Collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. •VII, pp. 274-78 
(No. 5347). I am writing on the manuscript separately, f 
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THE EESARl DYNASTY OF THE MADALIpIPjI i 

By P. Aohabya 

In 1825, Andrew Stirling publi^ed an historical account of Orissa® 
entirely based on the Bdjacaritra of the Mddalapdnji, the chronicle of the 
Jagannatha temple at Putt. In this account, he dealt with 36 generations 
of the Kesar! kin^ beginning with Yayatikesari. As the date of Ya 37 ftti< 
kesari was given in the Saka era, Stirling placed the beginning of Kesarl 
rule in A.D, 473, from which date he counted ‘the commencement of Hie 
real history of the province’*. But, as the 6aka era was not current in 
Orissa before the tenth century A.D., its use in the Madaldpcinji in the 
above context cannot be accept^ as genuine. 

In 1843, Bhabani Charan Bandyopadhyaya published his Puru§ottama- 
candrika which is a poetical work in Bengali based on the MaAal&pdiip, 
and, in 1872, W. W. Hunter in his Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 198-99, paid high 
tribute to Bandyopadhyaya for his researches. Hxmter chiefly derived fis 
material from the Purufcttamacandrikd, the account in which he considered 
fuller and more carefully prepared than Stirling’s. He says, ‘It contains, 
however, rather germs of history than an historical narrative. It furnishes 
a list of a htindred and seven kings of Orissa from 3101 B.G. to the British 
accession in A.D. 1803 with the exact dates of their reigns.’ It is un¬ 
fortunate that Hunter totally disregarded the views of the then Secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who rightly pointed out that the inclusion of 
king Bhoja of known date in the Madcddpaiijt and his ascription to an age 
earlier than Vikramaditya and the inclusion also of Vikramaditya in it are 
both against history and chronology*. 

Of the five Somakuli copjMrplate grants discovered at or near Cuttack 
between 1874 and 1884, two were edited by Rangalal Banerji * and one by 
Bajendralal Mitra,» while Volumes I and II of Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa 
were published in 1876 and 1880 respectively. Both Banerji and Mitra 
identified Yayati of the copperplates with Yay&tikesarl, the founder of the 
Kesari dynasty of the MddalapaUfi, who was regarded as a feudatory of the 
larter ^upta kings of Magadha. 

M. M. Chakravarti read a paper on two copx)erplate inscriptions of 
Ganga Narasimha IV at a meeting of the Asiatic Society in 1891, though 
the paper was published in its Journal in 1895. While referring to the 
evidence of the Madalapanji, he clearly states that ‘unless corroborated, its 
statements cannot be fully relied upon ’7. In another paper read by Chai^- 
varti at a meeting held on the 6th of July, 1892, an abstract of which was 
published in the Society’s Proceedings, 1892, pp. 140-41, the learned author 
observed that the Mddtddpdnjl, being based on unsatisfactory, imperfectly 
reported and contradictory traditions, was a very unsafe and confusing 


The article has been edited for the Journal by Professor D. C. Sircar. 
A. Stirling, AHatio Researches, Vol. XV, 1825, pp. 163-838. 

Ibid., p. 264. 

Ibid., p. 262. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. H, 1876, pp. 56fif.; JA.J5.B., Vol. XLVl, 1877, pp. 149«f. 
A'.8.B., Vtoc., 1882, p. ll. 

1 J.A.3.B., VoL X<Xm, 1896, p. 128. 
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guide. ‘ The work’, he says, ‘should be deposed &om the high pedestal 
which it now occupies and placed in the proper rank.’ 

Credit thus goes to Chakravarti for his bold evaluation of the evidence 
of the Madaldpanp, the unreliability of which he also demonstrated in his 
papers on the Eastern Gangas^ and the Suryavam^Is^. 

Six Somakuli copperplate grants were published by J. F, Fleet in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, 1894-95, pp. 323-69. Fleet regarded the 
donors of the charters as ‘ Elings of Katoka ’, apparently because Rangalal 
Banerji had translated Vijaya-Kafaka occurring in the deseription of the 
place of their issue as ‘the great and glorious Katoka*, tl:|>ugh it really 
means ‘the Victorious Camp ’. But a distinct service to the cause of his¬ 
torical research was rendered by Fleet by elaborately discussing the palaeo- 
graphic peculiarities of the inscriptions in order to determine their date as 
well as the date of the compilation of the Mddaldpdnji and the historical 
value of the tradition regarding the kings of the Kesarl dynasty. 

Fleet showed that the inscriptions should be assigned on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to a date later than A.D. 900, preferably to the eleventh 
century, so that the kings who issued them may have flourished between 
A.D. 1000 and 11003, He compared the Mddal^panjt with the Kongude^a- 
rdjdvali and Rdjdvalikathd of South India and pointed out that ‘these 
annals are in reality absolutely worthless for any purpose of ancient 
history’,^ and, while expressing doubts about the historicity of the majority 
of the names in the list,® further observed that ‘everjdihing relating to 
ancient times which has been written on the unsupported authority of 
these annals has to be expunged bodily from the pages of history’®. 
Finally, Fleet drew attention to the reference to the Yavana invasion and 
pointed out that the Mddaldpdnji could not have been reduced to its present 
form before the sixteenth century A.D.7. 

While generally agreeing with Fleet’s observations, M. M. Chakravarti 
disagrees with the statement that the names of the Kesari kings ‘may be 
possibly real names of the later rulers, misplaced in order to make out a 
consecutive chronological series’,® and refers to the Brahme^vara temple 
inscription at Bhubaneswar, which is not later than the tenth century A.D., 
but mentions Udyotakesari and his ancestors Janamejaya, Vichitravira, 
Candlhara and Kolavati, of whom the names of Janamejaya and Kolavati 
are found in the Mddaldpdnji. Chakravarti therefore concludes that the 
Kesari kings need not be considered as mythical or later rulers as suggested 
by Fleet.® ‘ 

In the BrahmeSvara inscription, however, no ancestor of Udyotakesari 
bears a A;esari-ending name and, in the Mddaldpdnji, there is no mention of 
Udyotakesari at aU, The latter mentions Vasukalpakesari and his queen 
Kolavati (according to Chakravarti’s reading) who, according to the 
Brahmefivara inscription, was the queen of Cap^ara and the mother of 
Udyotakesari. There is no mention of Vasukalpakesari in the BrahmeSvara 
inscription. The Mddaldpdnji account is thus distorted and cannot be 
satisfactorily reconciled with the evidence of the Brahmedvara inscription. 


1 J.A.S.B.. Vol. LXXn, 1903, pp. 97-148. 
a Ibid., Vol. LX, 1900, pp. 180-89. 
a Op, cit., p. 333. 

• Ibid., p. 335. 

• Ibid., p. 336. 

• Ibid., p. BBS. 

» /6*a„p.340. 

• Ibid., p. 336. 

• J.AB.B.,Yo}. LXVn, 1898, pp. 332£f. 
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It should also be noted that the printed Oriya text of the M&daKid^njl^ 
mentions the queen of Vasukalpakesarl as Ttddmtl and not as K^vati, 
Since the text of the BrahmeSvara inscription^ as published in 1838 was 
defective, Ghakravarti took it to be a Kesar! recoil and the mention of 
Udyotakesari in it was regarded by him to be a strong evidence against 
Fleet’s remarks. As the name of Karpakesari was traced in SandhyS,' 
^ranandi’s Bdmacarita^ and that of Udyotakesari in the BhahtiMdgavata- 
mahdhdvya* by Kavidixidima Jivadevacarya, Ghakravarti now found no 
difficulty in supporting the existence of the Kesari dynasty in the historical 
chapter in the Gazetteers of the Guttack® and Balasore^ Districts. Thus 
the tradition regarding the rule of the Kesar! dynasty, being supposed to be 
corroborated by epigraphic and literary evidence, came to be regarded as 
historical. 

R. D. Banerji’s HisAory of Orissa, Vol. I, published in 1930, accepts 
the Madaldpanjl tradition of the Kesari dynasty as partly true. Banerji 
draws our attention to the Ajesari-ending name of the Bhauma-Kara king 
Unmatta-kesari and those of kings Udyotakesari and Karpakesari and also 
to Sylvain Levi’s reference to the Ghinese mention of an early Orissan 
ruler with name ending in a word meaning ‘the lion*7, He thought tliat 
Udyotakesari did not belong to the Bhauma-Kara family and expressed 
his doubt whether Karpakesarl should be assigned to the Bhauma-Kara or 
Somakull dynasty®. 

This uncertain position was solved by the publication of the Balijhari 
(Narsinghpur) copperplate grant® of Udyotakesari in 1931, as it definitely 
proved that the Brahmefivara inscription is a Somakull record. In the 
light of the Balijhari inscription, I re-edited the BrahmeSvara inscription!®. 
In 1930 was published the first plate of the Ratnagiri grant,!* which con¬ 
tains the same text as the earlier part of the Balijhari grant and was there¬ 
fore supposed to be another record of Udyotakesari. The recent publication 
of the second and third plates of the Ratnagiri inscription has shown that it 
is a charter of the Som^ull king Karnai® who was the younger brother of 
Purandara, the son of Janamejaya and the grandson of Udyotakesari. 

The genealogy of the Somakull kings is given on the next page. 

Among these Somakull kings, only the name of Udyotakesari ends 
in the word kesari. When none of the names of Udyotakesari’s predecessors 
and successors ends in kesan, it is sufficient proof that the name-ending of 
that king has no special dynastic significance. It is well known that the 
SAns&it words kesari and simha, meaning ‘a lion’, are often used as suffixes 
to personal names. 

As regards Ghakravarti’s reliance on the mention of Karnakesari, king 
of Utkala, in the Bamacarita, we feel that, since the name of Karpadeva of 
the Ratnagiri copperplate grant does not end in kesari, he is certainly 


! Published by the Praohl Samiti in 1940. 

* J.A.a.B.. Vol. Vn. pp. 667-82. 

3 Mem. A.8.B., Vol. IH, p. 36. 

4 H. P. Sastri t Report on the Search of Sanskrit Mantueripta, 1901 to 1906, pp. 14-16. 

* Op, eit., p. 22, 

® Op. eit., p. 21. 

7 Opi eii., p. 166. 

> Ibid.,pp. 167-68. 

* JJ9.0.R.S., Vol. XVH, 1981, pp. 1-24; Vol. XXH, pp. 800fif., Vol. XXXV, 

pp. 9SfF, 

»* Lettew, Vol. XIH, 1947, op. 63-74. 

U JJ9.0MJS., Vol, XVI, 1980, pp. 20^10. 

» Sp. Ind., VOL XXXm, pp. 86811. 
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different from Ku^iakesarl of the Rdmacariia^, I tried formerly to prove 
that Karnakesarl was the immediate successor of Udyotakesar!. But notr 
1 think that the identification of Kamakesaif of the Ramacarita should! he 
deferred imtil further light is forthcoming. 

Codaganga, mentioned in the MadaMpanjt, is known from insorip^ons 
to have conquered Utkala before A.D. 1112. The defeated Utkala king 

l^ivagupta 

I 

1. Janamejaya I Mah&bhavagupta I 
(c. A.D. 600) 


2. Yayati I Mahalivagupta I Vicitravira 

(c. A.D. 976) 

3. Bhimaratha Mahabhavagupta II 

(c. A.D. 1000) 

4. Dharmaratha Maha4ivagupta 11 Abhimanyu 

(c. A.D. 1015) 

I 

6. Indraratha Mahabhavagupta III 
(killed by Rajendracola’s army 
shortly before A.D. 1025) 

6. Naghusa Mahabhavagupta IV^ 

I 

7. Capdihara Yayati II Mahafiivagupta II 

(c. A.D. 1030-66) 

I 

8. Udyotakesar! Mahabhavagupta V 

(c. A.D. 1066-76) 

I 

9. Janamejaya II Maha^ivagupta IV 

(c. A.D. 1076-86) 


I 1 

10. Purandara Mahabhavagupta VI 11. Karpa Mahaiivagupta 

(c. A.D. 1086-1100) (c. A.D. 1100-11) 


1 [It is difficult to agree with this view since there are numerous instances, e.g., 
of a king named SaAgramasimha being mentioned as SaAgrSma, SaAgraxnadeva, 
Sangramaraja, etc. There is little doubt that some of the later SomavamAI kings (e.g., 
Udyotakesafin and Karnakesarin) had names ending in kemrin and that tnis fact 
was responsible for their being popularly known as wlonging to the Kesarl dynasty. 
It has to be noticed that it was Uddyotakesarin’s father who was the drst Somavani^ 
king of the Puri-Cuttaok region with which only the MddcUSpaUfi is concerned,—D. 0, 
Sibcab] 

* [Naghusa (Nahu^a), probably styled Mah&bhava^pta HI, was the youngw 
brother of Dliarmaratha wlffie Candlhara Yay&ti Mah&nvagupta III was the son of 
Abhimanyu and a younger oousin of Naghufs. The adopti<m of the names 
bhavagupta and MahSSivagupta by the kin^ of thia family alternately would st^gnst. 
that Indraratha, whose name is mentioned m the records of other dynasth^ was'Joft 
another name of Naghufa Mahabhavagupta HI, See ’Th« Struggle for ed. 

Majumdar, pp. 20940.—H. 0. SaoA&] 
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W9» certainly a SomakulX, tlioiigh we axe not stire wl^e^er lie was Kams* 
deira or liis succetssor. name of Su^makee»rl, given in ^ MSck^ 
pSnji, is entirely imaginary. Bam^^mpadh^mya and Hunter mention 
Suvarnakesarl \dieress the printed text of the MSdaUlpil^ gives the name 
as I^Gnyakesarl. 

The rule of the Kesarl dynasty, according to the MSdaUbp&n^, covers 
the long period of over 660 years from A.D. 474 to 1132. But, during this 

S riod, a large number of inscriptions belonging to the Vigraha, Mftna, 
tu^a, Bhauma and Somakuli dynasties, which flourished froin the middle 
of the sixth century A.D., have been discovered. These epigraphio records 
do not allow any scope for the rise of the Kesari dynasty in the fifth century 
A.D. and their uninterrupted rule up to the beginning of the twelfth century 
A.D.I. 

Chakravarti’s third argument in favour of the existence the Kemr! 
dynasty is the BhaHibhdgavata, composed in A.D. 1610 by JlvadevScarya, 
the minister and spiritual guide of the Silryavam4i Qajapati king Fratft* 
parudra who ruled from A.D. 1496>97 to 1633-34. This work spedfioally 
mentions the Kesari-kula and Udyotakesari^. 

Thirty-six verses at the close of the BhaUibhdgavata give an account of 
the author’s ancestors who were the spiritual guides of the ruling dynasties 
of Orissa, namely the Bhojas, Kesaris, Qangas and Suryavamils. In these 
verses, Jivadeva claims that his forefathers were at first the spiritual guides 
of the Bhojas who were devotees of VirajSdevi at J4jpur. Next they 
became the spiritual guides of the kings of the Kesarl-kula (Kesarl dynasty) 
that constructed the temple of Bhubaneswar^. Then they also served the 
Gahga and SuryavamiSI kings of Orissa as their preceptors. 

H. P. Sastri first reported the discovery of a manuscript of the Bhakti- 
bhdgavata, as already indicated above, and published only an English 
tra^ation of the stanzas at the end of the work. Some years ago, K. K. 
Ear published a paper entitled ‘Qajapati Frataprudrahka Guru Kavi- 
dindima Jivadeva ’ in the Oriya monthly journal, NavabhdrcUa,* in which he 
published the full text of the verses with their Oriya tran^tion. The 
pradasti verses of Jivadeva are reproduced in the Appendix below. 

H. P. Sastri’s translation of verses 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 13 runs as 
follows : 

6. ‘When the Bhojas were dethroned for their misbehaviour, the 
Kesaris became supreme in the country [Kesari-hda of the text has 
been*tran8lated as ‘ the Kouuis ’.] 

7. ‘One Bhavadeva with great spiritual powers was the ^iritual 
guide of Udyotakesari’®. [UddyoUikesari-htdasya gurur « babhUm ie§u 
prctsiddha-mahimS, Bhavadem-namd.] 

9. ‘The kings of the Kesarl dynasty having perished by the fire of 
inflicting injuries to Brihmanas, some Mngs belonging to Qanga-vaihda, 
devoted to gods and BriLhmanas, came to the power.’ 

10. * The first king of this dynasty was Oo^aganga, practised in mowtras 
and great in the favour of l^akti. He had for Ws spiritual guide Gauriguru, 
versed in Tantms like Bfhaspati, belonging to the V&tsa-gotra.’ 


• [For a detailed examination of this question, see our paper entitled * The Mddaid* 
p/Hijt and tiie Fre-SfiryavamSl History of Orissa* published in the Journal of Indian 
History, Vol, XXXI, Deoembw, 1058, pp. 233-46.—D. 0. Sibcax] 

• [The OKpression is VddyoUJceianJeulaeya. —^D. C. Sisoab] 

• FThis appears to be based on a wrmig interpretation of one of the staoaas.— 

P, O.flmoAn} 

4 Ed. IWdIt IJjIlakantlia Pas. Vol. VI, pp. 821-25, 803 - 06 . ^ ^ ^ 

^ [This Ib iriuulAtioii of only the first half of iha staxuBa**—D- C. AcaoaxIj 
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11. 'In the jQanga dynasty was bom Lihgiillya^ Nfsimha whose body 
had a tail, who was the hero of the world, who was celebrated for the favour 
he enjoyed of gods, and who destroyed the army of the king of Delhi.’ 

13. ‘In course of time, a king named Nmimha (another king) rose in 
the Gahga-vam^a, a ready poet, who built the temple of Kop^ka, the 
banner of the steeple of which struck the heaven.’ 

It is not possible to say as to how Jlvadeva came to know the name 
of the Kesari-kula which he mentions before Udyotakesari and Codagahga 
of the Gahga dynasty. Jivadeva does not mention the king from whom 
Co^gahga got the kingdom, but only that the kings of the i^sarl dynasty 
perished by the fire of inflicting injuries to the Brahmapas. After Coda* 
gahga, he mentions Narasimha 1 omitting his predecessor Anahgabhlma 
who is credited with the construction of the Jagannatha temple in the 
M&dalapdnp. He does not say that Codagahga built the Jagannatha 
temple, .^though, according to the copperplate grants of Narasimha 11, 
the Koparka temple was built by his grandfather Narasimha I, Jivadeva 
states that the said temple was built by Narasimha II. He has attributed 
the epithet Langvllya to Narasimha I in whose body there was a tail, a 
fact also mentioned in the Mddaldpanji. All this considered together 
raises a serious doubt about the authenticity of the account of Jivadeva 
though it has some historical basis. Whatever that may be, it seems that 
the Bhaktibhdgavata-mahdkavya is the source of the account of the Kesar! 
dynasty in the Mddaldpdnji. 

Jivadeva mentions the Kesari dynasty for the first time. There is no 
corroborative evidence in its support; but his reference to Udyotakesari, 
Codaganga, Narasiihha I and 11, Nih^anka Bhanu, Gajapati Kapilendra, 
Gajapati Purusottama and Gajapati Prataparudra are corroborated by 
inscriptions. Thus the tradition recorded by Jivadeva is trustworthy 
with the exception of his reference to the Kesari-kvia. In our opinion, 
M. M. Chakravarti’s argument is not valid and the Kesari dynasty should 
be considered as mythical as suggested by Fleet. 

As has been stated above, Meet suggested that the Maddldpanji was 
compiled in the sixteenth century A.D. Bama Prasad Chanda also came to 
the same conclusion and referred the compilation of the work after the 
Mughal occupation of Orissa®. The Mdddlapdnjl mentions the name of 
Bhoja and his descendants and then refers to the Yavana (Mughal) rule, 
Yayatikesari of the Kesari dynasty being assigned to A.D. 474, 146 years 
after the foreign conquest. After the Kesari family, the Ganga dynalstyis 
stated to have ruled. 

We are not concerned with the kings of the legendary period from 
Yudhisthira, whose names were perhaps borrowed from the Purapas, especi¬ 
ally the Bhdgavata Pwrdna of which an Oriya translation was available in the 
sixteenth century. It is certain that no textbook on history was available 
to the compiler of the Madalapanji. What was then the source from which 
he derived material for the history of the Kesari dynasty, the founder of 
which is credited with the re-establishment of the worship of Jagann&tha ? 
The work is primarily...an account of Jagannatha and his worshippers. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth centmy, some traditions may have been 
current about the Jagannatha temple which was built by Co^ganga; but the 
M&dalapdnjt gives the credit of building the temple to Anangabhima. The 


* [It is not found in the text of the vwse.—^D. C. SmoABj 

• [Chanda’s paper on th© subject was putdished in . the Journal qf thq and 
Orwa Research Society, Vol. Xm, 1^27, pp. 10-27,—O. SmCaal 
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account of the Kopfirka temple as given in the work, however, finds corro* 
boration. But the stoiy of 18 generations, namely six successive kin^ 
called Deva, six iNarsiihhas and six BhSnus, is not corroborated by the 
genealogy found in the grants of the family. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a large number of local 
Mahfitmyas in Sanskrit (e.g., KapilammJiitd, VirajdmdhStmya, EMmra- 
eandrikd, EkSmra PwSmxi and BvariijJadHirmJmdaya) were Written in Orissa. 
It is strange that, although these works deal with the temples ascribed 
in the MdMapanjl to the Kesarl dynasty,^ they do not at all refer to the 
Kesarl d 3 ma 8 ty. These works prove the late origin of the tradition regard¬ 
ing the Kesar! dynasty. I have therefore come to the conclusion that the 
BhaTdihhdgavata is the source of the Mddaldpanjl. The compiler has bor¬ 
rowed the list of Puranic kings from the Bhdgavata Purdna and that of 
the kings of the historical period from the Bhaikihhagavata which mentions 
the Bhojas followed by the Kesaris and, in order to fill up the gap in the 
chronology, he brought in names either from the PurSnas or local tradition^. 

Thus it is clear that the tradition of the Kesari dynasty is not earlier 
than the sixteenth century A.D., when Jivadeva wrote, and found its place 
with much elaboration in the Mddaldpanji towards the end of that century. 
One interesting fact needs mention about the increase in the number of 
the kings in the Madaldpanji. In 1822 or 1825, Stirling gave a list of 36 
kings. In 1872, Hunter quoted a list of 63 kings with exact dates of their 
periods of rule®. In 1940, the Prach! Samiti of Cuttack published the text 
of the Mddaldpdnjl which contains a list of 65 kings. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation to say that the whole traditional 
account of the Kesari dynasty as recorded in the Madaldpanp lacks corro¬ 
boration from contemporary records and hence it is entirely unauthentic. 
I agree now with Fleet that the whole account should be expunged bodily 
from the pages of history. 


Appendix 


[Navahhdrata (Oriya), Vol. VI, Nos. 5 and 6, pp. 221-25, 
293-96; Utkal University Souvenir, 1948, pp.- 108fF.] 








v.-il ; I 

ft 1944^ I: I 


* (See above, p. 21, note 8.— 1>. C. Sibcab] 

® [It is difficult to accept tiie suggestion. See our views elscwb^fe in this volume. 

—D. 0. SmOABi 

® Orissa, voL I, p. 237. Jagabandhu Sinha published a book entitled PrSidna 
Utkaia in wmeb it is Stated that Banter’s Ikrt omitted the names of many kings of 
the Kesarl djmas^, 
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f?r^ ^4«<<unM<^iT<ir^jrT^ 

<p=4]f ^^iwd 4t < r u r c wr «iw nT ii 




IT^ * 

^5?rf5rRcnT: ii X% 
^ ft^mr ?r jfift *T7#pn^ 


»[’Tf^:|?ft®.— J>. O.S 30 A*] 
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*r^Rr: 3’5'?t'5nTtw- 
^ ?rwTc^ I 
6HMH'S|'<Sn>P^T 3(T“ft 

>9 

f^fsTcir ^ 

CHrfd *FTs^r?Rjf fgrsraTs^R i 


^%?T5T 



fcfFTnr^^JT^T^ ir»rif^'4*inrd: 
% <0 


II 
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^fTOiRTw: 

^tczrf ^nrf^d g«nTT ^^wtOt i 

^nrfwsr «Rr 

f^^ftcqwrfw^ ’TTFTFT f^®ift: II ?y 


eftrrf^ Wt 

JTmf^FT RrfVsTRfq' ^tr^ttOt i 
3RqTFT ^f^RRRirfwfet ^ qW: 
^TRTtwjrim- p^ttHR^r ii 

df? R *l'^ I 

>RTt*RrRrijf%^ «nRht#t^: 

^RTtsf^^r^W: fcRfVf^ 

TO r^ryRJT iuiniiv4<<n^<.H<f i 
TO H f4OT[TO 

5ndTOT«rTO: fqcTt fWff’ II ^\9 
zft tfTTRnrfTrT^TJRW^- 
^I’J^TTf^RTR^tTOTt ?te: I 
arlro^TTf^f^ ^dTRrTTO 
fcf ?r!ft% 4 ^^^d 1 <fd l ^ II ^6 


* [ «fV*rf^’^.—^D. 0 . SmoAJEt ] 

* [ TOR*rir:.—^D. C. SmoAB ] 
®[ ’TO.—^D. C. SiBCAa ] 
*['Tf^.— T). O.SiROAjtt] 
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i: II \o 


•puifj^^n^'viW^ I 

^T?JT ^sT+psidT 

WTTSJf f’i^5ni'^^''J'i^'«'*l r^d Rl Jii 

Na 

ar^sPT ^r<r2[5r% ^'7^: 


II 


WT ?r5r M^isr^q; ii 

3Tc*rTT7itsfq ffe^sw 

3?TT?5^ SrsTJT ^Rm IM^ 

TRmr: !p% fT ?rfR ?Tsrrfr m: 

r^^<{)' fWt II 
JTtftSFJ ^cfcTlRnr^l ^ 'M l^- 

irj]'^4r»>iidulvf ^trr- 
»TRR«i^^ ^rf^crd^T^rer: ti 
t^: T( 7?S|1^ 5T ^ T R 5 |Spq - 
jRr: 'R «fTfT TTwrf^ I 

PsNilHN^di : II 


* [ °*THT:.—D. 0. SmoAB ] 

» [ Better ^KR:.— "D. 0. Sibcak ] 
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Eably Sotjlptubb of Bxngajd. Double Crown, pag«3 1-126, 24 plates, 

containing 62 figures. By S. K. Saraswati. Sambodhi Publications 

Private Limited, Calcutta, 1962. 

The author deservedly enjoys the reputation as an eminent authority 
on Indian art and this has been fully maintaine(l by this revised and en-. 
larged edition of his earlier work, published in 1937, which has long been 
out of print. It deals with the sculptures of Bengal belonging to the pre- 
Pala period, i.e., the middle of the eighth century A.D. The author has 
given a lucid account of the single sculpture found at Silua, which may be 
assigned to the pre-Christian era, six sculptures attributable to the Kushapa 
period and four sculptmes of the Gupta period, in Chapters II and III. 
He has incidentally discussed the question whether the !^ngal sculptures 
showing clear Kushapa afiSnities were imported from Mathura or were the 
products of the local artists, and his decision in favour of the latter view 
has much to commend itself. He has equally succeeded in bringing cogent 
arguments in support of the earlier dates proposed by him for some Kushana 
scSptures which have been referred by some to the eighth century A.D. 
He has next dealt with the two images (Sarvani and miniature Surya) 
of Chauddagram, and a third found at Manir Tat which belong to the 
seventh century and thus represent the transition from the Gupta to the 
Pala art in Bengal. The next four chapters (IV-VII) are devoted to the 
Paharpur sculptures, which offer the most prolific specimens of early 
Bengal art. The most intriguing question, whether the sculptures of 
Paharpur belong to a single period or different periods, has been ably dis¬ 
cussed by the author, who has maintained the latter view against a 
formidable array of scholars like R. D. Banerji, K. N. Dixit and Stella 
Kramrisch, who all hold the former view. The reviewer feels inclined to 
agree with the author, but it must be confessed that it is difficult to arrive at 
a final decision on such a disputed point. The author has divided the 
Paharpur sculptures into three groups, belonging, respectively, to the 
sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, though he admits the possibility that 
the first two groups might belong to the seventh century A.D., in spite of 
their difference in style and workmanship. After this preliminary dis¬ 
cussion the author has described in detail the best 8X)ecimens of each group, 
indicating the different idioms represented by them and the interaction 
between the classical Gupta idiom and the indigenous art tradition of 
Bengal existing side by side for a long time. Chapter VIII is devoted to 
the discussion of terracottas of which Bengal offers some very l^utiful 
specimens. To the author of this book belongs the credit of proving that 
the beautiful terracotta lying in the Indian Institute, Oxford, was reidly 
discovered at Tamluk and not at KausSmbI as was generally supposed at the 
beginning. Few would disagree on this point today, or woifid demur to 
the author’s description of this plaque as one ‘the like of which is seldom 
to be found in the entire range of Indian terracottas’. 

The printing and get-up of the book as well as the illustrations are 
of a high standard. Apiurt ftom the great value of the book as a treatise 
on art, it hu an a^tionai importwice which should not be o^look^. 
It is a fiitct that we poraess very little definite infonnation 

about the histi^ snd oultinre of Bengal before the seventh century A>t>« 

( 29 ) 
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There is therefore a general impression that Bengal had not attained any 
high degree of civilization before the seventh century A.D. We have no 
literary work produced in Bengal before that date and even no tradition 
to that effect. In view of all this, the few specimens of art of the pre-Pala 
period dealt with in this work are practically all that we possess as positive 
evidence of the degree of culture and civilization attained by the people 
of Bengal. The specimens of art show in the first place that Bengal kept 
itself in touch with the current of culture and civilization in Upper India, 
and the nature and quality of its progress were not ver^ dissimilar. This 
is a very valuable information for the history of BengalWd the study of 
Bengal sculptures assumes an added importance. Shri S. K, Saraswati 
has kept this aspect of the sculpture of Bengal in view, and his book is an 
important contribution to the study of the culture of Bengal during the 
first seven centuries of the first millennium of the Christian era. 

R. C. Majumdab 

RiME^vABEB ^IVASANKIETTAN vi ^iviYAN (in Bengali). Edited by Sri 
Yogilal Haidar and published by the University of Calcutta, 1957, 
pp. Ixxx, 366. Rs.8. 

Rame^var Bhattacarya’s ^ivasanklrttan is a well-known late Middle 
Bengali poem which until the close of the last century had enjoyed a wide 
popSarity. There had been several editions of which the most dependable 
was that by Ishan Chandra Basu, published by Bangabasi Karyalay. As 
this edition is out of print for decades—as a matter of fact no edition of 
the work is now in print—a good edition, even a reprint of any of the old 
editions, was urgently needed. The reviewer, however, confesses at the 
outset that the Calcutta University edition is disappointing. 

Old and complete manuscripts of the text are not rare. But the 
editor of the present edition has relied on only the transcript of a manu¬ 
script deposited in the Cooch Behar State Library. The transcript was made 
by a person who apparently was not very good at reading of old Bengali 
manuscripts. As a result the Calcutta University edition has given us the 
least reliable of the printed texts of RardeSvar’s poem. To cite a few 
misreadings from the first page: Line 8— rajogune karira (for rudkira or 
ravira) baran', line 16— hao krpa (for hatatrapa) goSlinl. 

In the introduction Sri Haidar has taken pains to collect facts and sur¬ 
mises which are well known since the publication of Ramgati Nyftyaratna’s 
history of Bengali literature (1873). The only new thing is the rejection 
of the validity of the chronogram giving the date of the poem, without 
any discussion. 

There is a meagre list of words considered important by Sri Haidar. 
It contains Sanskrit and Bengali words which are by no means unfamiliar. 
A list of pure Bengali words now gone out of use but occurring in the text 
would have been useful. 

SukumabSen 

CABYioiTiKogA OF BiTDDHiST SiDDHAS. Edit^ Slid annotated by Probodh 
Chandra Bagchi in collaboration with SSnti Bhik^u S^ri, Visva* 
Bharati, Santiniketan, 1956, pp. zxxxii [etc], 215, 1. Rs.l5. 

The work is an edition of the text of the OB Caryft sos^ and the 
Sanskrit commentuy thereon by Munidatta, disoovered by Harajparptsd 
Sastri from Nepal and published by Vafigiya Sfihitya Parishat in 191Q. 
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Both the text and the commentaiy have been collected tnth the Tibetan 
translation discovered by the editor, the late P. 0. Bagohi, Unfortunately 
Dr. Bs^chi died when the work was just taken up by pr^s, and that is why 
the annotations are scrappy. 

Dr. Bagchi had previously published a revised version of the Bengali 
t^xt. The edition of the commentary as presented here is therefore a 
welcome addition in the bibliography of Tantrik Buddhism. 

SxTKUMAR Sen 

UTTABiDHYiYABTA-stJTBA, Pabt I. Text with a Bengali translation and 
textual and exegetical notes by Sri Puranchand Shyamsukha and Sri 
Ajitranjan Bhattacharya. Published by the University of Calcutta, 
1960, pp. 401. Rs.l2. 

Uttarddhyayana-sHtra is a very important Jaina text, and no good 
edition of it was easily available to the students of Jainology and Jaina 
Prakrit. The publication is all the more important as it includes trans¬ 
lation and notes. The editor-translators and the University of Calcutta 
are to be congratulated for bringing out this excellent book. Both students 
and general readers will be benefited by it. 

There is an unfortunate error in the final lino of the translation 
(p. 436): trayo-vi4ainti should be trayovimia. 

Stjkumab Sen 

The ViKBAMORVAilYA OF KlLiDiSA. Critically edited by Prof. H. D. 
Velankar, M.A., Joint Director, Bharatiya VidyS Bhavan, Bombay. 
With a General Introduction by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Sahitya 
Akademi, New Delhi. 

This is the second publication in the series of critical editions under¬ 
taken by the Sahitya .^ademi. The first, an edition of the Meghad^, 
was published in 1957. The present edition published in 1961 is based on a 
number of old editions of the work besides two manuscripts not utilized 
before, of which one belonging to the Asiatic Society contains the hitherto 
unknown commentary of Koueivara and the other deposited in the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona is a fragmentary manuscript 
in4he Telugu script of which the characteristic features are not mentioned. 
Variants are noted from all these as also from a number of works on Alam- 
k§xa 4astra and anthologies and from Poulkes* Complde Collection of Variant 
Readings of the Madras Manuscripts. The elaborate Introduction of the 
learned ecBtor deals with topics like the Critical Apparatus, the story and 
characters of the drama, the title of the drama and its plot, Prakrit stanzas 
and unusual stage directions in Act IV. The General Introduction by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, the same as the one published in the edition of the 
MeghadiUa, draws attention to the special traits of K&lid&sa’s poetry. 
Textual and exegetical notes contained in the section called Brief Notes or 
Critical Notes will be of much help to readers. As a matter of fact, no 
pains appear to have been spared to make the edition scholarly and useful 
in every way. The Akademi might consider the desirability of bringing 
out in future de luxe editions of the. works of K&lidfisa baaed on these 
scholarly editions and thereby make his writings easily accessible to, and 
help thorn gain popularity among, the wider circle of general readers and 
lovers of literature. 

Chintababan Ckaebavabti 
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Rise of thb IAaratsa Poweb. By M. O. Banade. Pablished by tbe 
Uniyersity of Bombay, 1961. Bs.12.60 nP. only. 

Ranade’s Rise of the Maraiha Pcnver is a classic both as a contribution to 
Indian history and as an indirect exposition of Indian nationalism in the 
context of Maratha history. Despite recent researches and new interpre¬ 
tations it continues to be a thought-provoking and stimulating book and 
deserves careful study by the present generation of students. As the book 
was out of print for some time the University of Bombay decided to publish 
a new edition. The volume imder review includes, apaft from Ranade’s 
Rise of the Maratha Power, two other essays on Maratha history written by 
him: Iraroduction to the Peshwaa* Diaries and Gvjrrenciea and Minis under 
the Maratha Rule. It also includes a valuable es6a.y On Maratha history 
written by Justice K, T. Telang: Gleanings from Maratha Chronicles. The 
work has been edited by a committee consisting of three well-known 
scholars, Professor G. S. Ghurye, Professor R. P. Patwardhan and Professor 
R. V. Oturkar. They have added scholarly introductions and notes incor¬ 
porating the results of the latest researches and thereby added to the value of 
the work. But they have taken a very modest view of their task. They have 
tried, as one of them says, ‘to correct mistakes, if any, and add such data as 
was necessary to complete the picture already given in the original writings’. 

Ranade approached the study of history from a philosophical point of 
view. He tried to present to the reader (says one of the editors) what may 
be called the ‘Philosophy of Maratha History’ and he was the firat writer to 
‘reveal the meaning that underlay the movements of the Marathas in the 
seventeenth century’. Though handicapped by scarcity of data he was able 
to construct a convincing pictiire on the basis of his deep understanding of 
Maratha character and penetrating insight into the working of historical 
forces. His assessment of the contribution of saints and prophets to the 
rise of the Maratha power was challenged by Rajwade, and the modern 
scholar might feel that Ranade’s analogy between the European Reformation 
and the religious movement in Maharashtra was rather far-fetched. But 
religion was a potent force in the life of the Maratha people in those 
days, and Ranade was not wrong in emphasizing its effects on historical 
development. 

It would be wrong to say that Ranade’s philosophical approach carried 
him away from the practical aspects of the life of the Maratha people. He 
gave particular attention to the administrative system of the Marathas at a 
time when professional historians took exclusive interest in political history. 
Professor Patwardhan rightly says: ‘His writings on the constitutional 
and administrative aspects of Maratha history have, for the most part, 
stood the test of time.’ He took a really comprehensive view of history 
and was a far-sighted pioneer in the realm of historical scholarship. 


A. C. Banebjee 
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SOME NOTES ON ANCIENT ARMENIA 

By Assadoub Guzblian 

The illustrious founder of the Asiatic Society, Sir William Jones, had 
declared that the Asiatic Society will be investigating the two phenomena 
of Nature and Man—^whatever has been found in the former and what¬ 
ever has been achieved by the latter—within the bounds of Asia. This 
great and noble ideal has been consistently followed by the Asiatic Society, 
which has so long remained true to its name, the Asiatic Society, and has 
published investigations in both the Humanities and the Sciences. Some 
time ago we were pleased to find that, acting according to this great ideal, 
the Society published an interesting and informative paper on ‘The 
Armenian Hero-Legends, and the Epic of David of Sasun’ by Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, which appeared in the Society’s Journal in 1959, Vol. I, 
No. 3. Armenian studies come within the scope of the Asiatic Society. 
Moreover, the Armenian people -are linked up in many ways with the 
people of India, and in India we have got a body of Indian citizens of 
Armenian origin who are still preserving their langut^e, religion and 
culture. The following ‘ Notes on Ancient Armenia ’ are offered in apprecia¬ 
tion of the spirit of Sir William Jones and of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
in fostering studies of the history and archaeology, linguistics and philology, 
sociology and religion of the whole of Asia.i 

(A) The Invention of the Armenian Alphabet 

The Armenian alphabet was invented at the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. through the efforts of Mesrop Mashtots, a unique figure in 
Armenian history. His work was not merely a means by which literature 
and culture flourished in Armenia, but it also played the important role 
of a spiritual shield which defended the Nation against the danger of 
assimilation by her enemies for about fifteen centuries. If it were not for 
their literature and culture, Armenians, like a tiny stream of water, would 
have long ago been absorbed by the parched sands of history. 

There are two main factors behind the invention of the Armenian 
a^habet, one of them being political and the other religious. 

(i) The Political Factor. —Armenia, right from the 'beginning of the 
Arshakuni dynasty, that is the middle of the first century A.D., became the 
bone of contention between the Roman Empire and Persia. The centuries- 
old struggle of these two great powers resulted in the partition of Armenia 
in the year 387 A.D. 

The Persians, since the beginning of the Sassanian dynasty (224 A.D.), 
aimed at assimilating the Armenians through religious and political suppres¬ 
sion. That is the reason why the last two decides of the fourth and the 
whole of the fifth century are considered the most critical period in Armenian 
history. 

(ii) The Religious Factor. —At such a crucial moment the only bastion 
of salvation was naturally the Church, which unfortunately presented a 
picture as dark as the political one. 


• 1 It Was my great pdvUega to receive Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’e valuable 
auggestions with regard to thie article, which I acknowledge with thanks. 
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Though Annenia adopted Christianity as a State religion in the 
year 301, the spirit of the ancient religion, almost a century later, still 
prevailed in the hearts of many Armenians, especially those living in the 
inaccessible mountainous regions. 

The main reason behind this easily understandable circumstance was 
the fact that people knew very little of Christianity, since all the prayers 
and chants were conducted either in Greek or Syriac, and mostly by foreign 
missionaries who had no knowledge of the Armenian language. The only 
way of propagating the new religion was to translate the Bible and other 
important Church books into j^brmenian. And this could bs^ done only 
when the Armenian language was equipped with a proper alphabet. 

This difficult but important task was achieved by Mesrop Mashtots, 
whom the Armenian Church rightly has revered amongst her Saints. 

Biography of Mesrop Mashtots 

Very little is known of Mesrop’s early life. His main biographer is 
Koriun, one of Mashtots’s first disciples. Two other historians of the fifth 
century, Lazar Parpetsi and Movses Khorenatsi, also have referred to 
Mesrop’s life and activities. 

Mesrop Mashtots was born in the year 361 in the Province of Taron, 
in Armenia, and graduated from one of the schools established by the 
Catholicos Nerses the Great in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

As a man of exceptional ability who had mastered Greek, Syriac, 
Persian and other languages, he was appointed as royal secretary at Vaghar- 
shapat, then the capital of Armenia. 

A few years later, Mesrop resigned his post and entered the service of 
the Church. 

He was forty years of age when he first began his preachings in different 
parts of Armenia, and it was during these tours that he conceived the 
idea of inventing Armenian characters and translating the Bible, thus 
marking the beginning of the national literature. 

Armenian literature not only would help people to understand the 
teaching of the new religion, but also establish a strong tie that would bind 
Armenians living in Eastern and Western Armenia and elsewhere. 

Mesrop’s project met with the approval of Catholicos Sahak, head of 
the Church, a man of great wisdom and himself an eminent linguist, as 
also Vramshapuh, King of Eastern Armenia,^ who informed Mesrop tl^at 
w h i l st in Mesopotamia he had seen some Armenian characters with Bishop 
Daniel, the Syrian. 

The Danelian characters were immediately sent for and brought to 
Armenia but after two years of experiment proved defective. 

Then Mesrop took the whole task of inventing the alphabet upon him¬ 
self. With a group of disciples he immediately left for Mesopotamia, and 
after a great deal of research work, which he did in various cities and 
cultural centres, his efforts were finally crowned with success in Samosat, 
where he invented the 36 letters of the Armenian alphabet ^ in the year 
404 or 406 A.D. * 


1 After the partition of Armenia in the year 387 A.D., Byzantines abolished. 
Armenian independence, whilst in Eastern Armenia the Ar^akuni dynasty continued to 
exist under the supervision of Persia up to the year 428 A.D. 

B The letters ‘ O * and * F * were added to the Armenian alphabet during the twelfth- 
thirteenth centuries. 
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Beturning to Armenia, Mesrop, with the help of Oatholicos Sahak and 
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This is a Ust of the Armenian characters of the fifth century. The table shows 
which are the Armenian letters that have been adopted from the Greek alphabet. 
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tokching the newly invented alphabet, as also translating the Bible and other 
religious books into Armenian. 
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All these activities took place in Eastern Armenia, where at the time 
there existed comparatively favourable conditions because of the internal 
disturbances of the Sassanian Empire. 

Mesrop’s next effort was to establish Armenian schools in Western 
Armenia. The Boman authorities refused to let him do so at first. It 
took Mashtots quite a time to achieve his aim as he was obliged to go all the 
way to Constantinople to get the Emperor’s permission. 

Koriun mentions that Mesrop also invented alphabets for both the 
Georgians and Aghvans or Caucasian Albanians and translated the 
Bible into their languages. ^ 

The great illuminator of Armenia and neighbouring countries passed 
away at a ripe old age in the year 440 and was buried at Oshakan, where 
his grave remains up to this date. 

(B) The Question of the Existence of Armenian Literature prior 

to the Fifth Century A.D. 

Of the many problems connected with the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet, I shall only dwell upon the above-mentioned. 

Did there exist any form of Armenian literature before the fifth 
century ? This question has dwelt in the minds of many scholars, who are 
basically divided into two groups defending opposite views. 

Amongst those who refuse to accept the existence of any form of 
Armenian literature prior to Mesrop are Academicians Hrachia Adjarian, 
Stephan Malkhassiants, Hacob Manandian, Manook Abeghian and others, 
all of them renowned scholars. Their view is a simple one. They insist 
that there is not enough material evidence in support of a positive answer 
to the question. Suppositions, no matter how truthful they may sound, 
cannot be considered as proofs. If really there existed an Armenian 
literature, at least a few fragments would have survived. ‘Therefore’, 
concludes H. Adjarian, ‘ to defend the view that there was an Armenian 
literature before the fifth century, which was supposed to have been 
destroyed by (Gregory) the Illuminator, is a meaningless tale.’ 

The second group, which consists of equally great scholars, such as 
Academicians N. Marr, J. Orbeli, Professors M. Emin, Ashot Abrahamian 
and others, though differing in their approach to solve the question, all 
agree upon the existence of Armenian literature prior to Mesrop. 

Some of their important viewpoints, which in my opinion deseiye 
every consideration, are in an outlined form as follows:— 

1. The language of a newly-bom literature is poor in its expression 
and therefore unable to interpret the thoughts and ideas expressed in a 
developed and flourishing literature with a long tradition. 

The case was not the same with the Armenian language of the fifth 
century, which, as every student of Armenology will agree, was a perfect 
one, so much so that the Armenian version of the Bible has been called by 
non-Armenian scholars‘the Queen of Versions’. How could a new-born 
literary language interpret to perfection the Old Testament, which is a 
kind of encyclopaedia containing history, poetry, philosophy, religious canon, 
theology, etc. ? 

2. According to Agathangelos, the Armenian historian who wrote 
the history of the conversion of Armenians into Christianity, pre-Christian 
Armenians had many deities. These had their corresponding temples in 
various parts of the covmtry, which were destroyed in the year 301 by the 
order of King Trdat or Tiridates III who with an edict declared Christianity ’ 
as the State religion of Armenia. 
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Sinc^ during that period, temples in neighbouring countries were 
centres of literature and^ culture, it stands to reason that .Armenia could 
not have been an exception. Therefore, it would not be wrong to assume 
that there existed at least a temple-literature in pre-Christian Armenia. 

3. Amongst the pre-Christian Armenian deities there was one called 
Tir, the god of Art and Literature, and a sort of scribe or secretary to 
Aram^zd, the Chief God. 

In ancient times, deities were invented to present various aspects of 
life. If art and literature were non-existent in Armenia, then why would 
Armenians introduce the god Tir ? 

Academician M. Abeghian argues this point by stating that Tir did not 
originate from Armenia but was brought over from Iran. Though this 
view is a disputable one, nevertheless Armenians must have had need of 
the same to have introduced him in Armenia. 

4. Movses Khoronatsi, the Armenian historian of the fifth century 
A.D., refers in his work to a S3aian scholar, Bardazan, who in the second 
century A.D. has come to the fortress of Ani, the seat of Armenian Kings 
in those years, and translated from the archives of the temples an historical 
book into Syriac which later was also translated into Greek. At the time, 
the two dominating languages in Armenia were Greek and Syriac, and if 
the said book was not written in either of these languages then most 
probably it was written in Armenian. 

5. Hippolytus, a Greek author of the third century A.D., in his 
‘Chronicle’ refers to the nations who possess literature, and amongst others 
he mentions the Armenians as well.i 

All these lead us to conclude that there existed an Armenian literature 
prior to the fifth century A.D. 

(G) The Armenian Pictographic Writing and the Pictograms 

of the Indus Valley 

If there existed an Armenian pre-Christian literature, what characters 
were used in writing down that literature ? 

Here, too, scholars’ views vary. Of the different opinions expressed on 
the subject, I shall only refer to one, which intends to solve the question 
through Armenian pictograms. 

A fairly large number of Armenian pictograms are found in various 
Aftnenian manuscripts kept at the State Library in Erevan and elsewhere. 

Professor M. Emin was the first scholar who expressed the view that 
there existed Armenian pictographic literature in pre-Christian Armenia. 
His paper on this subject was first published in Russian in the year 1868. 
Later, the same was translated into French and appeared in 1865 in ‘Revue 
d’Orient*. 

Professor H. Adjarian, after many years of study, opposed M. Emin’s 
view and stated that Armenian pictograms could not have been invented 
earlier than the fourteenth century A.D. 

H, Adjarian’s view dominated in Armenology for a long time. In 
recent years. Professor Ashot Abrahamian, the eminent Soviet-Armenian 
scholar, once again took up the said question. He discovered at the State 
Library in Erevan many new manuscripts containing Armenian pioto* 
grams; some of these were up to then unlmown to Armenological circles. 

A. Abrahamian’s research revealed that a good many of these pictograms 


> ‘ The History of Armenian Letters and the Art of Writing’—-A. O. Abr ahamian , 
Erevan, 1969. 
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were invented after the fifth century A.D. but some two hundred of them 
came from remote antiquity. 

To establish this fact, Professor A. Abrahamian has compared the said 
Armenian piotograms with the Egyptian and Hittite ones. The result of 
his findings was rather disappointing. He then concentrated his attention 
on the Indian pictograms discovered in the Indus Valley. ‘When I com¬ 
pared Armenian pictograms with those found in India at Mohenjo-Daro, 
the similarity was astounding. Every pictogram discovered there had its 
double amongst the Armenian ones. Their resemblance was literal. There 
is no doubt that such a coincidence is impossible.’ i 

There is no doubt that this is a question of great importance, which 
needs detailed study. If scholars succeed in establishing the fact that 
Armenian pictograms have originated from the Indian ones, then two very 
important problems will be solved: 

1. It will be proved that the Armenians had a pictographic literature 
long before the fifth century A.D. 

2. Through the help of the Armenian pictograms, the meanings of 
which are preserved, scholars will be able to decipher those discovered at 
the Indus Valley. 

Historical evidences indicate that these pictograms were brought into 
Armenia from India, and did not originally belong to the Armenians or any 
other nation in Asia Minor. 

I am sure it will interest Indian scholars to know as to how and 
when were the Indian pictograms brought into Armenia. 

(D) India and Armenia in Ancient Times 

A close tie has existed between India and Armenia perhaps even before 
the Aryans established themselves in Armenia during the seventh century 
B.C. The first written reference to Indo-Armenian relationship is found 
in the ancient Greek writer Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropaedia ’ (fifth century B.C.). 
According to that information, Armenians often travelled to India and 
entered military serAdce there. 

Professor G. Bongard-Levin of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
writes: ‘(Armenia) maintained close relations not only with neighbouring 
Parthia and the Roman Empire, but also with India and China. In order to 
promote relations with these countries, Armenian kings founded new cities 
on the trade routes passing through Armenia and leading from Parthia and 
Bactria to India and China.’ * 

Valuable information on Indo-Armenian relations is preserved in the 
works of ancient Armenian historians Zenob Glak,® Agathangelos, Anania 
Shirakatsi and Hetoom the Historian, fourth, fifth, seventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D, respectively. 

As far as my subject is concerned, the most valuable of the above- 
mentioned authors is Zenob Glak who refers in detail to an Indian settle¬ 
ment in Armenia at the middle of the second century B.C. Some Armeno- 
logists do not agree upon this date and suggest the middle of the first 
century A.D. as the correct period of the beginning of an Indian colony in 
Armenia. 


1 ‘Seven Lectures’—A, Q. Abrahamian, 1956, Lebanon. 

• ■ ‘ Indiana in Ancient Armenia ’—^Article by Professor G. Bongard-Levin. 

* A ^oup of Armenian philologists have expressed the view that Zenob’s ‘The 
History of Taron' is written by Ohan Mamikonian of the seventh century A.D. Others 
insist that Zenob was the author of the said book, which was written in Syriac during 
the fouri/h century and later was translated into Ann«iian, 
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However, the important fact ia that there existed an settlement 

in Armenia at least three centuries earlier than the triumph of Christianity 
in the country. 

Here is a r6sum6 of the information preserved in ‘13ie History of 
Taron’* concerning the Indian settlement in Armenia: 

Gissaneh and Demeter, two Indian princes, conspired against Dinakspall, 
their king. The plot being unsuccessful, they fled to Armenia, where they 
were welcomed by King Volarsaces who allotted them the Province of 
Taron, Here they built themselves a city and named it Veeshap, which 
means ‘dragon* in Armenian. Mr. M. J. Seth assumed from this that 
Gissaneh and Demeter belonged to Takshaka House. 

They then went to the city of Ashtishat, noted for its temples of 
national deities, and there they set up the gods that were worahipped 
by them in India. After some ^teen years, for reasons unknown to Zenob, 
they were put to death by the King, who divided the lands between their 
thr^ sons. 

Prom Zenob’s information it appears that Gissaneh and Demeter 
came to Armenia with their families and followers, as he states that during 
a short space of time the Indians built twenty towns—all of them having 
their temples. Some of the towns mentioned by Zenob retained their 
names till the middle of the last century. 

The Indian community in Armenia was a fairly large one consisting 
of over 15,000 members. After Christianity was declared a State religion 
of Armenia, the Indians fought bravely against the King’^regular army in 
order to defend the faith of their forefathers.® 

Until lately, one of the villages in Taron was called Hendkastan. 
The names Hendubek, Hendu, Hendukhannum were often used by 
Armenians of Taron. 

Historical events narrated by Zenob Glak solve the question as to how 
the Indian pictograms were brought into Armenia. 

The fact cannot be disputed that Indians, whilst fleeing to Armenia, 
took with them not only their movable wealth, but also their deities and 
cultural heritage, which greatly influenced the Armenians who adopted the 
writing system of the new-comers. 

The history of Indo-Armenian ancient cultural and trade relationship 
has not yet been studied in detail. I am certain that in the near future 
many Indo-Armenian historical and cultural problems—^mainly that of the 
Iddus Valley pictograms—will be solved through the combined efforts of 
Indian and Armenian scholars. 


1 Taron is a large province in historical Armenia. ‘The History of Taron* has 
been translated into French and published twice— 

(а) by E. Prudhomme—‘Histoire de Taron, par Zenob de Glag’, Paris, 1864; 

(б) by V. Langlois—‘Zenob de Glag, Histoire de Daron’, Paris, 1867. 

• For further details see:— 

(a) ‘Armenians in India’, by Mr. M. J. Seth, Calcutta, 1937. 

(b) ‘Histoire de Daron’, translated by V, Langlois, Paris, 1867. 

(c) ‘Indians in Ancient Armenia’, by G. Bongard-Levin. 
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MORE SCULPTURES OF ^IVA-LmoiN 

By R. SENGtTPTA 

In an article published in the pages of one of the previous issues of 
this Journal i the writer had reported two sculptures of ^iva-Lihgin from 
Ellora of the same nature as was found at Aihole. He has since been able 
to locate another piece of Uma-MaheSvara, the latter as Lihgin, similar 
to the one on the gopuram. This one is to be found immediately above 
the principal iukanasd of the sabhamaudapa of the Kailasa temple. It 
was thought that since Badami,® Aihole 3 and Ellora have produced these 
sculptures, it is quite likely that the other Chalukya temples at Pattadakal 
(District Bijapur, Mysore) may also bear such images. Accordingly, 
when the writer of this article visited last the temples at Pattadakal 
(eighth century A.D.), they were carefully searched by him for sculptures 
of ISiva-Lihgin, and his search was successful, for as many as nine such of 
both the varieties, viz. 6iva alone and in the company of Uma, were 
found. In two instances, however, unlike the usual representations, 
^iva-Lingin has been shown as playing on vlna {Vinadkara), and as 
engaged in a game of dice with his consort. The writer also took care to 
examine the sculptures on the Pallava temples at Kanchipuram, and he 
was able to discover two sculptures of this type in the Mukte^vara temple 
(c. ninth centixry A.D.). 

The sculptures at Pattadakal are distributed over the three temples 
of Virupaksa, Mallikarjuna and Sahgame^vara. Of them the last-named 
has only one as Vl^dhara (Pi. I A) on the outer face of the south wall in 
miniature devahostha set in a panjara at the roof level. In fact, out of 
the nine specimens six are found in that position on one of the walls, except¬ 
ing on the west side, set in panjaras. Sitting sideways to the left in 
lalitdmna, this image holds the vlnd with the proper hands, back right 
hand touching the linga supported on the right shoulder and the back left 
hand turned to left. 

^ The Mallikarjuna temple has two sculptures. The one on the north 
face of the wall shows the god sitting in padmdsana with the linga on the 
left shoulder held by the left hand, his other left hand resting on the left 
knee; the back right hand holds a ndga, while the proper right hand is in 
the kanaka pose. The other image (PI. II) marks a refreshing departure 
from the usual mode, for it depicts the Umasahita-ak^a-knM * aspect. This 


I R. Sengupta; ‘ Two Sculptures of l^iva as LiAgin from the Kailfisa Temple at 
Ellora’, J.A.S., Vol. I, No. 1, 19fi0, pp. 41-46. 

• P, Thomas; ‘ KSma Kalpa PI. XC!I, No. 206. The linga has unwittingly bron 
loft out but the posture of the back left hand of Siva is Buggestiv© enough of its being 
on the left shoulder. 

» S. N: Chakravarti—P.W. Museum ; * A Guide to the Antiquities of the Historic 
Period ’, PI. Xa. 

* For such representations usually described by some simply as Umd-Maheivara 
or ‘PSrvati as MSninI’ the writer has suggested the term VrnOaahita-akfa-krtddmUrti 
t9mdioate the particular aspect. See B. Sengupta: * A Plea for Vmdsahita-akfa-kridd- 
mGrti* in the Journal of the Cfanganatha Jha Beaearch Institute, Vol. XVI, pte. 1-2, 

pp. 166-68. 
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theme gained considerable popularity to be sculptured one panel each 
at Aihole, Elephanta and Jogesvari, and at Ellora it has been represented 
as many as six times. The Mallikarjuna panel, however, unlike the Ele¬ 
phanta and Ellora panels, is depicted on one plane, in the same way as the 
panel on the outer face of the back wall of a small shrine in the Jyotirlinga 
group of temples at Aihole is shown. In it while 6iva and Parvati are 
shown engaged in a game of dice in the left half, the Qatma are seen in the 
other half amusing themselves by teasing the placid Nandi as usual. Sitting 
on a cushion in utkufikdaarui, ^iva, with the linga on the right shoulder 
held with the back right hand, is evidently arguing with Uma o^r the game. 
His proper right hand is raised in argument and the back left hand carries 
an indistinct object. The force of diva’s argument does not appear to 
have affected Parvati in the least. As sitting opposite to her consort, 
half-turned with the right hand raised showing the palm tow'ards 6iva and 
the left resting on the left knee, she seems peremptorily to dismiss his 
contentions. The sculptor has indeed been successful in giving a dramatic 
touch to the whole theme. 

The temple of Virupaksa, constructed by the queen of Vikramaditya 
II, bears the remaining six sculptures, three being on the outer face of the 
walls, one on the east and one on the north walls and one inside above 
the lintel of the doorway of the shrine. In the sculpture on the east wall 
to the left, above the lAngodbhavamurti, two-armed 6iva, with the linga 
on the right shoulder, holds a snake in the right hand embracing Parvati 
seated on his lap with the left. It is only in this sculpture that 6iva does not 
hold the KAga. Another two-armed sculpture of 6iva is to be foimd on the 
south side but here the linga is held by the left hand while he leans on the 
right hand placed on the ground. The other two sculptures of iSiva also 
on the south wall are above the sculptured panels of Uma-Mahe^vara and 
Sita-harapa by Bavapa respectively. iSiva, in the sculpture above the latter 
relief, sits in hlitasana and leaning comfortably on a pillow holds the linga on 
the left shoulder with the proper left hand, as in the Mallikarjuna temple 
relief. The sculpture of $iva-Parvati (Pl, IB), in vikutikdaana on the north 
wall, is found at a lower level just above the image of Vispu-Astabhu- 
jasvaml, on a pilaster under a makaratorana. 6iva with the li^a on the 
right shoulder held with the back right hand leans on the proper right hand 
placed on the right knee while with the proper left hand he embraces Parvati, 
The last image (PI. IIIA) to be noticed in this series is on the 
lintel of the entrance to the shrine, set in the ^ukanaal of the ^dla flanked by 
two flying males. Sitting in utkutikaaana he carries the linga on the right 
shoulder held by the back right hand and a snake in the back left hand 
resting on the left knee. In the proper right hand kept on the right leg 
is perhaps a mdtvlunga while the proper left hand is in the kanaka pose. 
He is adorned with the usual ornaments like kar^kundalaa, hdra, upavita, 
udara-vandha, angadas, valayaa, etc. It may be noted here that depiction 
of this image at such a conspicuous and important place was duly taken 
note of by the architect of the B&^rakflta king K^i^araja I, who had put 
instead Uma-Mahe4vara right on the gopuram of the great Kailasa temple 
at Ellora, in the iukandsl of the icUa facing the temple. 

The sculptures in the Mukte4vara temple at Kanchipuram are on the 
side walls of the aahhamap^pa. The panel on the left wall depicts a scene 
known as Rdvandnngraham'&rti where ^iva carrying the liiiga is shown as 
sitting on the l^ilftsa with Parvati, and BAvapa below trying to lift the 
mountain. The sculptures seem to lifeless and suffer badly in oomparisen 
to those well-known ones at Ellora. In the process of covering these 
reliefs with coats of plaster in the time of the Nayakas, the linga on 
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the right shoulder of 6iva came to be shown with a human head with 
turban (PI. IIIB). In this image, too, 6iva does not hold the Uiiga as seen 
in one of the sculptures on the VirupSk^ temple at Pattadakal noted 
above. Facing this panel on the corresponding wall to right is another 
panel showing apparently the denouement of the theme. The humiliated 
Rfivana here shorn of his superhuman attributes appears as a humble 
devotee, with one head and two arms, in the act of praising the god. Here 
also the late plaster-coating of the Unga on the left shoulder of 6iva, held 
by the extra left hand, shows a human head with the 6aiva caste mark 
(PI. IVA). 

In another article on this topic published in a previous issue of this 
Journal, the writer had mentioned the Gudimallam-Lihga and the Mathura 
stone sculpture, the latter first noticed by Coomaraswamy.i The 
Mathma sculpture, ‘formerly in possession of M. Leonce Rosenberg’, 
is useful for the study of evolution of the 6iva-Lingin image and does not 
appear to have been described in a proper manner. Its correct description 
which will throw light on the present topic is this : Standing in sama~ 
hhanga against a towering Unga, 6iva with four arms shows the proper 
right hand in abhaya, has the proper left hand in katyavalambita and with 
the back hands raised above the head holds the jata * wound twice around 
the Unga at the level of its neck. The entwining jafd evidently forms part 
of the kaparda t 3 rpe of jafd-makiita worn by him (one of his epithets is 
Kapardin). As the characteristic of the early images, this one is also 
sparsely ornamented; the feet are missing. Stylistically the sculpture 
may be attributed to the Kusana period. The device of Siva’s carrying the 
Unga by tying it with the jatd is worthy of note for its likely association 
with the act of the BharaSivas carrying the Unga as a load mentioned as 
'amiabhdra sannivesita Siva lingodvahana' in the subsequent Vakataka 
epigraphs. 

The sculpture noticed above is not the only one from Mathura depict¬ 
ing the Unga being carried. For, while 6iva in the earlier representations 
carries the Unga by tying it with the ga^, Parvati in a later representation 
(No. 882, PI. VA) 3 carries it with the extra pair of hands over the head. 
Besides the Haven sculpture of Mahalaksmi,* the famous Kolhapur image 
of the goddess ^ also carries the Unga on the head. In another image (No. 
239, PI. VB) of the eight-armed Devi in the same museum, the object the 
two flying celestials carry over her head is not the Unga as described by 
Prof. Agrawala® but a crown as is seen in the Gajendramok^a-miirti of 
Vispu on the Gupta temple at Deogarh.’ A Buddhist sculpture may, 
however, be cited more appropriately, having a comparable significance 
wherein a Buddha is being carried over the head of a standing Buddha 
(Pi. VIA) in cave LXVII at Kanheri. While in the Mathura sculptures both 
Siva and Parvati are depicted as carrying the Unga independently, they 
do so jointly at Ellora in the sculptures on the Kailasa temple, one of which 


1 A. K. Coomaraswamy: History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 67, Pi. XVIII, 
6g. 68. 

s J. N. Banerjea also observes that the extra hands are raised cuid placed on his 
jaf&s, p. Development of Hindu Iconography (1966). 

* V. S. Agrawala: Op. cit., p. 63. 

* R. Sengupta: ‘Surya, Vifnu and Mah&laksml from Haveri* in Jr. of Oriental 
Res., Vol. XXVin, pts. I-IV, ppl 21-28. 

^ * Q. H. Khare: Murtivifftdn (in Marathi), p. 176. 

* V. S. Agrawala t Op. eU., p. 52. 

r M, S. Vats i The Oupta Temple of Deogarh (M.A. S.I. No. 70), PI. Xa. 
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has already been iUustratod. Another sculpture of the same type 
(PI. VIB) is to be found on the adhiffhana of the prdkSra to the north. The 
treatment of this sculpture is better. In it Siva carries the linga on a 
pedestal with the left hand, while Parvatl embraces it with her right hand, 
as 6iva does when he carries it on his shoulder. 

The representation of Siva as the lihgin has a deeper significance. The 
nature of 6iva and his emblem, the linga, has been sought to be explained 
variously by the ^aivites, as the Upanisa^ did to define the nature of the 
Absolute. One section who prefers to worship the symbol ^ould equate 
it with Skambha of the Vedas or the ‘ Primordial Substance’, w^ich brought 
forth Puraijapurusa, the god of reproduction implying the odeness of the 
Divine Essence (Brahman) of which the Father is the pratlka or mani¬ 
festation. This idea appears to have been projected as well through the 
representation of the Ekamukhalihga of which the further developments 
are the Ungas with more than one face showing the vibhavas of the god. 
According to the Vedantins, therefore, Siva is the father or manifestation 
whereas the linga stands for the Divine Essence, The parallel of this 
conception is to be found in the doctrine of Kaya of the Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism interestingly represented in the sixth-century A.D. sculpture of 
Kanheri cited above. Dharmakdya —the Reality—is shown as the Buddha 
being held over the head of the Buddha standing in Rupakdya —the 
Unreality or the subtle form. 

Relevant to the subject is the Laksmanakati^ image of Vispu seated on 
a flying Garuda, carrying in the normal hands Cakrapurum and Gadddevl 
while the extra hands carry his two consorts ^ri (Gajalaksmi) and Vak 
(Sarasvatl) on lotus. But what interests us is the four-armed imago of a 
male seated cross-legged on his kin^mukH^ with the proper hands in 
dhyanamudra and though the objects in the back hands cannot be made out, 
the image most probably is to be identified as of the Yogasana Vispu 2 which 
in itself is significant. Unlike the Kanheri Buddha or the Mathura Devi 
(No. 882) this particular image of Garudarudha Visjnu rather carries the 
Yogasana Visnu on the mukuta 3 very much like Bodhisattvas carrying the 
effigy of their sires. The four-armed nature of the deity on the mukuta 
precludes the possibility of the sculpture of Vispu being a syncretic icon, 
for Buddha has two arms only, and so it suggests to convey the Vaisijava 
version of the same relationship between the Supreme Spirit and its mani¬ 
festation. Such images of Vispu also appear in central and northern 
India suggesting the spread of this conception over a wider area. In 
the collection of the Khajuraho Museum there is an image of Vispu 
with an image of Yoga-Narayana at the top. Similarly the image of Bhu 
Varaha bearing No. 432 of the Allahabad Musoiun has one. In the like 
manner images of Surya with Yoga-Surya are also available. Most in¬ 
teresting among these is the inscribed eight-armed image (PI. VIIA) in the 
Lucknow Museum labelled ‘Ork Valukedvara^’ showing obviously the 
ugra aspect of Brahma combining in it certain features of Bhairava. Sitting 
on a throne in pralambapdda-dsana with a yoga-paffa around the knees it 
places its wooden-sandaUed feet on a padma-jn^ha and carries in the extant 
hands ak^amald, asl, padma, pustaka and pdM. Of the three faces the 

1 K. N. Bhattasali: Iconography 0 / the Buddhist and Brahmanie-al Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum, PI. XXXII, p. 867. 

■ 3. N. Banerjea; Op. cit., PI. XXUI, fig. 2. 

3 The imago of Trivikrama of cave HI at Badami, however, has on the mukafa 
a dwarfish male carrying a lotus in the left hand. See fig. 4 facing p. 356 of Indian 
Antiquity, Vol. VI (1877). 
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central one only is moustached and has a pointed beard with a knot, canine 
teeth and shows an uncanny grin with bulging eyes. The male attendant to 
its right carries a staff and a cup while the other is a trident-bearer. That 
the image is essentially of Brahma is denoted by the miniature image of 
the god at the top showing varada and carrying padma, pustaka and Mma- 
ndalu respectively in the hands. Thus it will appear that the same con¬ 
ception of the Supreme Spirit was entertained by the different sects ; be it 
6aiva, Vaisnava, Brahma or Saura and was represented in their images to 
show the relationship with its respective manifested forms as was done in 
tinn by the Mahayana Buddhists to show the doctrine of Kaya. 

\\^ile the Vedantins stopped at calling the manifestation of the Brah¬ 
man as the Father, the Agamantins coupled him with a 6akti or Mother 
to fulfil his function as the creator. Though 6iva is capable of creating 
without any help, it is only to explain the creation of the great creative 
principle that he is conceived as having two parts ‘just like two halves of the 
seed of the lentils within a cover’, male and female, superimposing on 
it the qualities of a mundane couple. These explanations were of course 
advanced for the benefit of the Advaitavadins as evident from the Paurapika 
account of diva’s having the harmophrodite form. The protagonist of 
the Advaitins is to bo found in Rsi Bhpngl who would not circumumbulate 
or pay homage to Parvati sitting along with 6iva on the Kailasa, although 
he was shown that Parvati and 6iva were one and the same in two forms. 
The same idea appears to have been made to reflect on the depiction of 6iva- 
Parvatl, ^iva being shown as Lingin. As if to make the idea clear images 
of Parvati were also shown to carry the linga ^ and further at Ellora both 
l§iva and Parvati were made to hold jointly the linga to convey their unity 
and at the same time to indicate their, common fount. This idea again 
appears to be reverberation of the concept of the Supreme Person of the 
Bhagavadgltd wherein it is said : 

dvau imau pvnisau loke | 
k§aras-cd*k§ara eva ca || 
ksardJf, sarvdni hhutdni | 
kutastho’ksara ucyate || 
uUamalf. purusas tvanyai^ 1 
paramatmetyuddhriafi, |( 
yo lokatraydmdvijya '| 
vibhartyavyaya Uvaral}, j] (XV, 16-17) * 

Ramanuja (eleventh century A.D.), the great teacher and commentator of the 
Oita, suggested the interpretation of the two purusas as referring to the two 
natures, the one higher, His own essential nature, adkyatma, the other 
lower, prakritiy The ^vetdivatara Upani§ad (1, 10) would appear to pro¬ 
vide the basis of such an interpretation. 

The above observations seem to find support in the statement of the 
renowned philosopher, the late Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, when he says ‘ the 
kernel of the Vlra fiaiva philosophy may be traced back to the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and we find it current in works like Suta-samhitd of 


1 It ma;^/bot be unlikely that such images gave rise to the set form of Mahalak^ml 
with the lir^a on the head, as the images at Kolhapur and Haveri show. 

® ‘ There are two persons in the world, the perishable and the imperishable, the 
perishable is all these existences and the unchanging is the imperishable. But other 
th^ these, the Highest Spirit called the Supreme Self who, as the Undying Lord, enters 
the three worlds and sustains them'—S. Radhakrishnant The Bhagavadgltd, pp. 
331-32. 
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the sixth century A.D.’i ... Further examining the contents of the 
Siddhantadikhamani, a work of the thirteenth century A.D. by RevanScarya, 
an exponent of the Viraiaivism, observes that ‘ Siddhdniaiikkainam thus 
seems to present before us an eclectic type of thought which is unstable and 
still in the state of formation. This explains the author’s ill-digested 
assimilation of elements of thought on PaSupata doctrine, the varying 
Agama doctrines, the influence of Samkhya and ultimately the Vedanta of 
the iSahkarites.’ 2 

To come back to the images, from the study of the im%ges one may 
say that the practice of carrying the Unga on the person anmng a section 
of the people in the Deccan came to stay and was an establrahed fact by 
the eighth century A.D. 6iva is depicted as carrying the load comfortably 
even while playing on the vlna or sporting with Parvati, occasions which 
demand the body to be unencumbered. Alternately, 6iva appears in a 
most matter-of-fact fashion as Lihgin even in other themes as well, whereas 
the image on the lintel of the entrance to the shrine of the Virupaksa temple 
appears to answer for the occurrence of the panel on the iala-iikhara of the 
gopuram of the Kailasa temple at Ellora. As it is believed that the temple 
of Virupaksa inspired the Rastrakuta king Krsparaja I to excavate the 
magnificent Kailasa temple out of the rock at Ellora, and the belief may 
not be without any substance because most of the sculptural representations 
find repetitions on the Kailasa temple. 

What may appear to have flourished in the Deccan only from the 
eighth century A.D. onwards had actually its genesis in the North. The 
antiquity of the practice of carrying the linga on the person or for that 
matter of the Siva-Lihgin images may now reasonably be pushed further 
back to the KusSpa period to which the Rosenberg piece belongs. The 
movement of this iconic concept can also fairly be traced with Mathura 
as the nerve centre. The movement travelled southward via central 
India through the BharaSiva-Vakatakas to the Deccan to receive the 
patronization of the Chalukya-Rastrakutas and ultimately reached the 
Pallava-Chola territories. The impact of this new idea was manifest in\ 
the painting of the panel of the Tripurantakamurti on the outer face of the 
south wall of the garbhagTha of the BrihadMvara temple at Tanjore. The 
piece depicts quite effectively the helpless condition of the inmates of the 
three forts, created by the devastating arrow shot by 6iva; but amongst 
them there is one person who carries the linga on his head (PI. VIII) 
and tries to draw diva’s attention for clemency. The artist obviously aware 
of the new trend thus exploits it profitably in his work. Earlier in the \ 
Rastrakuta works at Ellora also, on the Kailasa temple, the demons are 
shown either as embracing or worshipping the linga but nowhere the theme 
received such a realistic treatment in keeping with the religious trend of 
the time as in the Chola work at Tanjore. This tradition prevailed in the 
South quite for some time as evident from the two metal images of Vira- 
bhadra in the Madras Museum (Nos. Ill, 43 and 44) of the late medieval 
period showing the linga being carried on the head. 

On the other hand, little material is available to trace out the movement 
further north of Mathura to the hills. Besides a late-medieval stone image 
of an ascetic carrying a linga in his jatShhara at Jageshvar (Almora), there 
is a local tradition about the employment of the lingllyats in teK’ple ritual, 
which might have followed in the wake of ^afikar§chS>rya. 


1 S, N. Das Gupta: A History of Indian Philosophy^ Vol. V, p. 44, 
■ Ibid,, p. 60. 
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The concept, however, was not kept confined within the folds of the 
l^iva images alone. Even VisQu came to be depicted as carrying and 
worshipping the. linffa as a LihgSyat would. The late<Chajukya image of 
the god kept inside the Siddhe4vara temple at Haveri (District Dharwar, 
Mysore) is such an instance in point. This evidently is because of the 
linga being equated with the Supreme Being. Based on similar idea the 
Chandellas also brought about an interesting type of composite image 
(PI. VlIB) embodying in it the three principal cult gods—^Brahraa, Vispu and 
^iva—Shaving four legs, twelve arms and six faces superimposed by the 
linga thereby indicating the origin. This image is in the site museum at 
Khajuraho while another such image with the vdhams of the three deities can 
be seen in the Kandariya Mahadeva temple. 

In the foregoing discussions after introducing the 6iva-Lihgin images 
from two other sites an attempt has been made to trace out the genesis 
of the image-type, the philosophical background, the parallels, its develop¬ 
ment and the geographical distribution.! 


1 Photographs in Plates V and VIIA and IVB are published by courtesy of the 
Department of Archaeology, Uttar Pradesh, and M/s. Karl W. Hiersmann, Leipzig, 
Germany, respectively and all others are the copyright of Archaeological Survey of 
India. 
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SAGARA’S ADVERSARIES 

By D. C. SiBOAB 

There is a story in the Hanvanda (I, 13-14) and a number of the Ruift- 
^a8 such as the V&yu (88), Brahma‘s (III, 03), Brahma (8), l^iva (VI, 61), 
Vdnii (IV, 3), Bhdgavata (IX, 8) and Bfhann&radlya (7-8). , It is told 
practically in the same language in the Harivanda and the Fdyu, Brahmg,y4a 
and Brahma Purdvxia while some stanzas ajre omittetl in the &iva Pur&'pa 
version and the Vi^nu Pur&'^a gives it in prose. The Bhdgavata gives a 
summary account and the Bfhannaradlya a distorted version. The 
Mahabl^raUi (III, 106, 8) merely refers to the story. 

The original story in the Harivamia and the V&yu, BrahmAv^a-i Brahma 
and ^iva Puranas is told twice, first in short and next in detail. Its shorter 
version runs as follows : ^ 

King B&hu of the !l^vaku dynasty was driven out of his kingdom by 
the Hailiayas and Talajanghas who were allied with the ^akas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Paradas and Fahlavas. Baku’s son, Sagara, was brought up by 
the sage Aurva of the Bh;;gu family at his hermitage and received the fire- 
weapon from the latter. Sagara then destroyed the T&lajahghas and 
Haihayas and stopped the performance of the prescribed duties of the 
Ksatriya by the Sakas, Pahlavas and Paradas.^ 

Among the enemies of Bahu and Sagara mentioned here, the Hcdhayas 
were a branch of the Yadu or Yadava clan w'hile the T&lajangCMS 
represented a subclan of the Haihayas.® Their allies enumerated in the 
section were foreigners mostly settled in the Uttar&patha division of Bhft- 
ratavarsa, the Yavanas (Greeks) and ^akas (Scythians) being the most 
wlebrated amongst them. The Kambojas are supposed to have been 
Iranian autochthons of the Afghanistan region® while the Pahlavas are 
regarded ae the Persians^ and the Paradas may have been Parthians settled 
in Uttarapatha.® 

The bigger version of the story is introduced in response to two qwries, 
one of which sought the reason why Sagara became angry with the Sakas 
and other peoples so as to prohibit them from observing the practices to be 
foHowed by the Ksatriya community.® 

The Mngdom of the unfortunate king Bahu was usurped by the Hai¬ 
hayas and Tilajanghas. The ^akas were rllied with the usurpers while the 


1 Harivamda, I, 13, 30ff. (cf. Vayu Purdtia, 88, 122ff.; S'iva Puraria, VI, 61, 23fi'.) t 
S^akair = Yavana-Kdnibojaih Pdradaih Pahlavaia = tattid | 

Haihayda = TdU^aAghdi = ca niraayuti ama tam nfpam |i ' 

Aurvaay = dtramam = dgorrnya Bhdrgave^ = dbhirak^itah ( 
dgneyam — aatram ktbdhvd oa Jthdrgavdt = Sagaro nrpah || 
jigdya prthivim hatvd Tdlaganghdn = aa-Hmhaydn \ 

Shkandm PahlavdndA = oa dharmam niraaad = acyutah || 

'i.uru-ire^pha Pdraddndth aa dharmavit || 

See also BrahmdvJu Purd^Mt HI, 63, 126-41, and Brahma Pttrda^ 8, 29—61, 

- See ^rcar, Studiea in the Geography of Awnent and Medieval India, p. 3S, note 4. 

8 Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 7. 

> Pfirgiter, The Mdrkandeya Purdna, p. 314, note. 

8 Cf. d>id., p. 317, note, Pargiter locates the P&radas in the Western Himalayae, 
but*does not oonneot them with the people of Paithia (modern Khorasan). 

• Barivamia, I, 14, If,; of. Vdyu Purdna, 88, 06f. 
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five tribes, viz. the Yavanas, Paradas, Kamboj&s, Pahlavas and Khasas, 
were also fighting on the side of the Haihayas.^ Having lost his kingdom, 
Bahu, accompanied by his queen of the Yadava clan, repaired to the forest 
and died there. The queen was pregnant at the time and the sage Aurva of 
the Bhfgu family dissuaded her from committing Sati and took her to his 
hermitage.* There she gave birth to Sagara who received all his training 
from the sage. Aurva also gave him the terrible fire-weapon with which 
Sagara soon annihilated the Haihayas responsible for his father’s 
discomfiture.* 

Thereafter he was bent on extirpating the allies of the Haihayas, viz. 
^akas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas. The ddeated peoples 
appealed to the king’s preceptor Vasistha to save them from Sagara’s wrath. 
The sage granted them refuge and advised Sagara to spare their lives.* 
The king then thought of a via media between his own vow to extirpate his 
father’s adversaries and his preceptor’s advice to spare them, and compelled 
the Sakas and others to give up their prescribed duties and to change their 
appearance. Thus the 6akas had to shave half their head and the Yavanas 
and KSmbojas the whole head, while the Paradas had to keep long hanging 
hair and the Pahlavas long beard. At the same time, they were prohibited 
from studying the Vedas and offering oblations.* It is added that the 
Ksatriyas, whose duties were thus repudiated by Sagara as a result of 
Vasistha’s advice, were the ^akas, Yavanas, Kambojas, [Pahlavas], Kauli- 
sarpas (or Kalispar^as), Mahisas (or Mahi^ikas), Dardyas (Darvas), Colas 
and Keralas.6 

After narrating the above story, the Harivarhia (I, 14, 20-21) mentions 
Sagara’s victory over the Khasas, Tusaras, Colas, Madras, Eliskindhakas, 
Kauntalas, Vahgas, Salvas and Kaxinkapas in connection with the vaji- 
medha or horse-sacrifice to be performed by him. 

The story of Sagara’s success against his father’s enemies raises several 
interesting questions. The persistent nature of the tradition and the 
dramatic vividness of the details may tempt one to think that it has some 


1 Harivaihia, I, 14, 3f. (cf. Vdyti Purdna, 88, 127f.; S'iva Purdim, VT, 61, 29f.): 
Bdhor — vyasaninaa = tdta hrtam rdjyani = abhut kila | 

Haikayais = Tdlajanghaid = ca Shkaih adrdharh vi^dmpate || 

Yavandh Pdraddi = c = aiva Kdmbojdh Pahlaodh Khaedh ji 
ete hy — api ga^dh paUca HailMy-drtha pardkraman || 

■ Harivaihia, I, 14, 6ff.; cf. Vdyu Purdna, 88, 129£f.; S'iva Purdna, VI, 61, 31ff. 

® Harivaihia, I, 14, 8ff.; cf. Vdyu Purdim, 88, 133if.; Siva Purdijm, VI, 61, 34fF, 

* Harivaihia, I, 14, 12ff. (cf. Vdyu Purdrm, 88, 136ff.; Siva P«rono, VI, 61, 38ff.): 

tatah Sakdn = aa-Yavandn = Kdmbojdn = Pdraddma = tadd \ 

Pahlavdihi = c — aiva nihiesdn — karturh vya/vaaitaa = tadd || 
te vadhyarndnd virena SagarenM mahdtmand *| 

Vaaisphamiaranam gatvd pranipetur = maniainam H •** 

Sagaraih vdraydrndaa teadih dattv = dbhayaih tadd || 

6 Harivaihia, I, 14, 16ff. (cf. Vdyu Purdna, 88, 139ff.; Siva Purdna, VI, 81, 40fr.): 
Sagarah avdm pratijAdm ea guror *= vdkyaih niiamya ca | 
dhannam jagMna teadih vai vea-dnyatvaih cakdra ha || 
ardham Sakdndm iiraao mun^ath kfivd vyaaarjoyat | 

Yavandndih iirali earvaih Pc^lavdndrh tath — aiva ca |j 
Pdradd mukta-kcidi — ca Pdtdavdh imairudMri^ah | * 

mh-avddhydya-vagafkdrdh kflda = tena mahdtmand || 

• Harivaihia, I, 14, 18£f. (of. Vdyu Purd^M, 88, 142-43): 

Sakd Yavandh Kambt^dth Pdraddi = ca viidmpate | 

Kauliaarpdh aa-Mahi^d Ddrdydi Coldlh aa-Kemid^ || 

aarve te Kaatriyda => tdta dhormaa a= te^dm nvadJcftt^ |i * 

Vaai§fiM-vacandd s rdjan ^ Sagarei^a mahdtmand jj 
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historical basis. But it is not easy to accept Bsbu and Sagara as historical 
personages. Moreover, even if we believe in the historicity of the said 
[kfvSku kings and of their struggle with the Haihayas and Tftlajahghas, 
ihe attempt to bring in the Greeks and Scythians has to be regarded as a 
clear case of anachronism. Known facts of history indicate beyond doubt 
that the Greeks and Scythians had nothing to do with India in the hoary 
antiquity, to which mythology ascribes Bahu and Sagara. The Purauic 
tradition regards Sagara as twenty-four generations in ascent from DaiSara- 
tha, father of Bama of the Ramdyaim fame.i It may be that the original 
tradition referred to the subjugation of the Haihayas and TaJajahghas, as in 
the Mahdbhdrata, and that the story of their allies was later added to it. 
Among these allies, five foreign peoples are first spoken of and later the 
non-Aryan Khasas of India and still later some other similar non-Aryan tribes 
are added to the list. 

There is a reason why the Haihayas and Talajanghas have been* so 
intimate in the story with the foreign and non-Aryan peoples. According to 
a well-known tradition, king Yayati of the lunar race cursed his four elder 
sons, viz. Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu and Anu, and gave his throne to his 
youngest son, Puru. As a result of the curse, the descendants of the four 
brothers came to be the Yadavas, Yavanas, Bhojas and Mleochas respec¬ 
tively.* Of these, the Bhojas were often regarded as a branch of the Yadava 
people.® Originally the Yadavas must have been looked down upon appa¬ 
rently because of their non-Aryan associations. Later, however, the Yadu- 
varii^a came to be regarded as aristocratic like the solar and lunar races. This 
was no doubt due to the Yadava hero, Vasudeva Krsna, who was deified and 
was soon identified with the Vedic god Vispu.^ The Haihayas and 
Talajanghas were subclans of the Yadavas. 

But there are a few other interesting aspects of the story, one of which 
is the ascription of the peculiarities of the 6akas and other peoples to 
their subjugation by Sagara. Indeed, the half-shaven head of the ^akas, the 
fully-shaven head of the Yavanas and Kambojas, the long hanging hair of 
the Parados and the long beard of the Pahlavas were the respective traits of 
the peoples. In Sanskrit literature, there are some other instances of the 
tribal or national characteristics of a people being ascribed to their dis¬ 
comfiture at the hands of an enemy.® 

While describing the victories of the Kashmirian king Lalitaditya 
Muktapida (c. A.D. 724-60), Kalhapa’s Rdjataranginl (IV, 178ff.), composed 
©bout A.D. 1160, says, ‘ This mighty [king] made the [conquered] rulers, in 
otder to indicate their defeat, adopt various characteristic marks which 
they [and their people] wear humbly even at the present day. Clearly it is 
by his command, to display the mark of their bondage, that the Turuskas 
carry their arms at their back, and shave half their head. In the kaujnna 
(waist-cloth) of the DSk^patyas, he made the tail sweeping the ground, to 


1 See, e.g., Vdyu Purdria, 88; Vifnu Purdna, IV, 4. 

* MahSmarata, I, 86, 34; Mataya Purdna, 34, 30: 

Yadoe == tu Yddavd jdtda = Turvaaor »= Yavandh mTtdh\ 

Druhyoh autds = tu vai Bhojd Anos = tu Mleccha-jdtayafy || 

* Cf. Sircaa SHeMea in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 36, note 4. 

' * See The Age of Imparial Unity, ed. Majumdar, pp. 432-33, 436. 

* Anotlmr inteai^ting literaiy motif in the story is the birth of a great hero m 
abode of a J^SJaxxiBafBk softer his father’s death. There is a similar story in the epigraphio 
recordii<^e Eastern CftliiWas. King Vijayfiditya died in a struwle with Trilo- 
cam^ffiu^va and bis widowed queen gave birth to Vifpuvardhana, tne_ progemtor of the 
CamlQra royal house, at th* place of the asoetio Viinubhatta-somayfijin at the agrahdra 
of MudivKnu. See The Olaaaioal Age, ed. Majumdar, p. 230; S-,!,!., Vol. I, p,- 68. 
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mark that they were like beasts.Here the Turuska habit of carrying 
arms behind the back and shaving half the head as well as the D&kp^&tya 
practice of tucking only one comer of the dhotl-enA behind the back (unlike 
the Korth Indian habit of tucking the entire dhcM-wA. behind the back) has 
been attributed to the defeat of the peoples at the hands of the Kashmirian 
king. 

Likewise, the Haraha inscription (A.D. 553-54) describes Maukhari 
X^Anavarman’s success against the sea-faring Gauda people of West Bengal 
in the words : kftva c = ayati-mociUi-sthala’bhuvo Gau^fi « aamudr- 
diraydn, ‘having conquered the Gaudas and having compelled them, for aU 
time to come, to flee from land and to take refuge in [the waters of] the sea *.• 
A national characteristic of the Gaudas has been attributed here to their 
subjugation by the Maukhari king. 

More important is, however, the bearing of the story on the position of 
the foreign settlers and the semi-Aryanized non-Aryans in the Brahmanicai 
social system. Some of the practices of such peoples appeared peculiar to 
the followers of Brahmanism, and the leaders of the society, who were 
eager.to assign to any people a place in the Indian social system characterized 
by the theoretical classiflcation known as the catur-varm, owed an ex¬ 
planation to their followers, even though the position of a particular foreigii 
or non-Aryan tribe in the social scheme depended on its importance, culture 
and activities.® We have seen how the Sagara story explains the peculiar 
habits of some such peoples. There are a few similar other fanciful ex¬ 
planations. 

A peculiarity of the Yavanas is noticed in some versions of Bock Edict 
XIII of AiSoka (c, 272-232 B.C.) which suggests that the catur-varna classi¬ 
fication of the society was prevalent in the Maurya empire excluding that 
part where the Yavanas dwelt.* This is explained by the Buddhist canonical 
work, Majjhimanikdya, which states that, in the lands of the Yavanas and 
KAmbojas, there were only two (and not the usual four) social grades, viz. 
Arya and Dasa, i.e. the nobles and the serfs,® But, at a later date, Patafl- 
jali’s Mahdbhd^a regards the ^akas and Yavanas as clean or pure Sudra.® 
Practically the same social position is assigned to these peoples by the 
Manuamj-ti at a still later date. It, however, speaks of them at one place 
as degraded K^triya, though it is implied at another place that they were the 
descendants of the apostate K^triya. Thus it (X, 42-43) says, ‘By the 
omission of the prescribed duties and also by the neglect of the Brahma];iias./ 
the following Ksatriya jcUis have gradually sunk to the position of the 
Vf^la (^udra or the low-bom): the Pup^as (or Paup^rfl-kas), Co^as (or 
Audras), Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, j^akas, PAradas, Pahlavas, Cinas, 


^ Cf. pardjaya-vyarljan-arthmh ndnd-liAgdni pdrthivdJi | 

tigrena grahitaa = tma vahanty = ady = dpi nirmaddh || 
handha-mudrSbhidh&ndya paiodd — bdhu t^-d^'flayd | 

Turti§kd dadliate vyaktarh murdhdnaH c drdka-muii^itmn || 
kait^hrd = Ddknr^tydndm tiryaktva-jfidpandya aah | 
puccham mah^tala-Bpardi cakre kaupfna-vdaaai || 

* Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. llSflf. (verse 12); J.A.S., Letters, Yol. XI, 1946,. 
p. 69. note 4. 

* Cf. Hom^e to Vaiidil, ed. Mathur and Mishra, p. 74. 

* Cf. nathi cd janctpade yatd natfU imt nik&yd dnatd Tone^u Ba*khant ^d Scmume 
ed {Select Inscriptions, p. 36, note 0). 

* n, 149! Yona-Kartibojeau dee va vtmxM Ayyo c * e«o Ddso ca. , .-i 

* Patafljali quotes: &nkn.~Yrnmnann as an illustration of PAnini’s rule S^&dvdn^ » ' 
aniramsitdniiin (11, 4, 10). 
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KirStas, Daradas and KUasas.’» Elsewhere (X, 22), the Khasas and Dta- 
vidas of the above list are placed in the list of the descendants of the Vr&iya 
(apostate) Kfatriya: ‘Prom the Vraixfa K^triya are bom the Jhalla, Malla, 
Nicchivi (Licohavi), Na^, Karapa, Khasa and Dravida.’* It will be seen 
that the tribal and national peculiarities of the foreigners and non-Aryans 
are eisplained by Manu as due to their omission of prescribed duties and 
neglect of the Brahma^as and that this is different from the explanation 
offered by the Sagara story discussed above. 

A point of considerable interest is the peculiar habits ascribed to certain 
peoples in the Sagara story and elsewhere. We have noted the reference to 
the Gaudas as a sea-iaring people and the style of wearing the dhxM pre¬ 
ferred by the Dak^inatyas, probably meaning the people of KamS^. As 
regards the Turuskas or Turks carrying their arms behind the back, Stein 
observes, ‘Yarkhandis and Tibetans are fond of walking with their hands 
folded at their back.’* Besides, we have been told that the Sakas and 
Turuskas shaved half their head, that the Yavanas and Kambojas shaved 
the whole of the head and that the Parades kept long hanging hair and the 
Pahlavas long beard. QChese fashions were apparently regarded as peculiar 
by Indians because the Indian males, excluding the ascetic class, generally 
shaved off their beard and, though they kept long hair, it was usually tied 
in a top, side or back knot,* 

The long beard of the Pahlavas, who are generally identified with the 
Persians, reminds us of Kalidasa’s description of the bearded head of the 
Parasika (Persian) or Paficatya people, which looked like a beehive.* 

As regards the statement that the Yavanas and Kambojas shaved off 
the hair on their head, we have to note that the royal head on the coins of 
the Greek kings of Bactria and India exhibits short hair and neither shaven 
head nor long hair. This therefore may be the characteristic referred to in 
the Sagara story. 

. More difficult to understand is the reference to the Sakas and Turufkas 
as shaving half their head. The royal head on the coins of the Sakas pf 
Western India exhibits a close-fitting cap on the head and the hair hanmng 
behind the neck above the shoulders. Thus, if the hair on any part of their 
head was shaved or sheared, it may have been on the front, i.e. above the 
forehead. 

The short version of the story as found in the Bhagavaia Purana (IX, 
l 8, 5-6) says that, owing to his preceptor’s request, Sagara did not annihilate 
Vhe Talajahghas, Yavanas, 6akas, Haihayas and Barbaras, but merely 
caused changes in their appearance so that some of them were made to 
shave their head, some to shave half the head and some to wear an under¬ 
garment {antar-vdsas) and some an upper-garment (bahir-v&saa). The 


^ Cf. aanakaia = tu kriyd-lopdd = imdh K^atriya-jdtaynh | 
Vn<dMva^ gai& lake Brdhmart-ddarianena ca i| _ 
PoundrakS^ = Cod<»-Dravi4dh Kdmbojd YavandJi ffakSh | 
PQradafy PaMavdi = Clnah Kirdtd DcaradSh Khnmh |f 


2 Cf. Jhallo Matlad = ca Rdjanydd = Vrdtydn == Nicchivir = eva ca [ 
Nalai, = ca Karanai = c *= aiva Khaso Dravida em ca |j 

V 

* KaOuma'e Sdjatarangini, Vol. 1, p. 1S8, note. 

^ For f few tj^ws of hair style, cf. 

M^axicna granthih kaana-jiUako me kfanena bdldh kaaifxi‘kfuiiU(dd vd \ 
^^T^nena rnttkldlji kfatjta Urdhva-cudd eitro vicitro hadt rdja-if/dlah || 


(MfCchakatika, Act IX, verse 2). 

See JJ.S,O.A., Vol. VIH. pp. 90. 92; J.A.O.S., Vol. XIH, pp. 198, 307. 

• Cf. The SitcotMOfe cjf the Sdtovdhanae, pp. 325-26; Saghavathia, IV. 60, 62-63. 
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last of these characteristics seems to refer to the covering of the upper part 
of the body in the udlcya-ve^a or the dress of the foreign settlers of the UttarS- 
patha division. 

The defective version of the Bfhannaradlya Pura/^a (8, 36 and 39) 
speaks of the subjugation of the ^akas, Yavanas and other kings and 
wrongly attributes the shaven head to the Parspikas (probably meaning the 
6akas) and hanging hair {Umba^murdhaja) to the Yavanas. It also states 
that some of the peoples were compelled to keep beard or shave the head or 
w^ere excommunicated from the Vedic religion {veda-bahi§kfU^. 

The Vi^u Purdna (IV, 3, 21) says how the Yavanas, aakas, Paradas 
and Pahlavas were compelled respectively to shave the head, to shave half 
the head, to have hanging hair (pralamba-kesa) and to grow beard, how all 
of them had to give up Vedic studies and sacrificial performances (mj- 
8vddhydya-vasa\kdra) and how they became Mlecchas by giving up their 
prescribed duties and being shunned by the Brahmapas. 

In this connection, we may also refer to the Rdmayam (I, 54-55), 
according to which the Pahlavas, ^akas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Barbaras, 
Mlecchas, Haritas (or Tusaras) and Kiratakas were created by Vasi^tha’s 
cow when ViSvamitra tried to carry her away forcibly. The Sakas are 
described as Yamm-mUrita (having some Yavanas in their company), 
hema° or padma-kinjalka-sannibka (having gold-complexion or complexion 
like the filament of the lotus plant), t%km° or dirgh-dsi-pattiSa~dhara (holding 
sharp or long sword and spear) and hema-varn-ambar-dvfta (wearing 
a golden cloak) or hema-varm-dtjvdh-avfta (bearing golden armour and 
weapons on the person). 
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SANSKRIT LEXICOGRAPHY: SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
V By SuKUMABi Bhattachabji 

(1) &akafa —^wagon, cart: The Amarakota commentary (by ^aktidhara 
^Sstii) derives the word as iaknoti bharam vo^hum jivayitum va: daktt- 
dibhyo'tan (Au^Sdika rule, No. 621). The derivative meaning is rather 
far-fetched. Monier Williams in his lexicon says that the word is of un¬ 
known origin. It might have had some connection with the ^akas or 
Scythians. 

We have an account of the Scythians in Herodotus: ‘ A people without 
fortified towns, living as the Scythians do, in wagons which they take with 
them wherever they go’ (Penguin tr., p. 257). Again, ‘in your (i.e. 
Sc 3 rthian) country your women stay at home in their wagons’. Darius asks 
Idanthyxsus, ‘Why on earth do you keep running awayl’ Idanthyrsus 
says, ‘It is precisely the sort of life I always live even in times of peace’ 
{ibid.). 

We have here a people closely associated with carts, and it would only 
be natmal that carts should be called after them. The word 6aka to which 
Papini attaches the suffix atan might have reference to the Scythians, who 
were called Sacae in Latin, and Skuthoi or Skythoi in Greek, and who 
appeared in the Indian scene in the middle of the second century B.C. 

Several other words in Sanskrit would also appear to indicate 
Scythian influence on Sanskrit vocabulary, e.g. Sahara, ‘the king’s brother- 
in-law’ (through one of his inferior wives), ^dkdn-hhdsa, a particular kind of 
Prakrit which uses the palatal sibilant exclusively, ^dkSri-lipi, a kind 
of writing mentioned in Lalitaviatara. The compound &akaparthiva to 
which Papini gives the derivative meaning ‘a vegetarian king’ may have 
had originally something to do with the nomadic Scythian kings’ food- 
habits, or may simply have meant a Scythian ruler. The &akya line in 
which the Buddha was bom also had Saka connections as the derivation 
mdjeates: &akd abhijano'sya. The word l^akafa itself was used as a per¬ 
sonal name, as we find in Mudrdrdksasa or in the Krsija legends where 
K^^a kills a demon of that name. i§dkaftna, a derivative from 6aka, means 
a cart-load, or a measure roughly equivalent to 20 tolas. 

Words like kanthd, ‘a wall or a rampart’, also ‘a coverlet’, are derived 
from kand, a word of 6aka affinity, and kfta (as in Javanese place-names 
like Jogjakarta), possibly a ^aka word, from old Iranian Kdrdtd —also 
indicate possible Scythian influence on the vocabulary of Sanskrit. 

In Hindi and Bengali we have a word chagia}^, meaning ‘some 
kind of cart, a ramshackle horse-carriage in Bengal, a light cart drawn by 
biillocks in Western Madhya Pradesh’. It is probably a later form of 
iakafa and retains the original meaning. The Scytffian word, Vavaephara, 
name of a Scyihian king, passes through the following stages: Vanaaphara 
> Vanapphara "> Batidp^r; and the final form is still retained as the 
nam^KTa Rajput clan in Bihar—the BanUphar Rajputs. ^ 

^'*T^e Scythians remained in India for a considerable period^ as a ruling 
people, minted coins (Hiey were themselves mentioned in Darius’ inscrip¬ 
tions) and left a lasting impression on Indian culture, history and religion 

( 55 ) 
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in various ways; althougli evidently the principal association was their 
oartrdwelling character. 

Indian Gypsies settled in Europe are still in the habit of living in 
wagons (‘caravans’ as they are called in Ei^land). They probably carried 
the traction from North-Western India where Scythian influence was 
strong. 

(2) ^emu§l: The Amardkoia commentary on the word (meaning 

buddhi, intelligence or understanding) is dete dermohaatam mn^ndt Ui demufi. 
The Mahabhdrata, the Harivamda, the Matsya°, Vi^nu^, and ^ther Purdv^, 
on the other hand, give us an episode of Vivaamt (the Sun-god) marrjring 
ScmjM (consciousness), the daughter of Tvastr. 6emu§i and Samj^ are 
almost synonymous, as far as their meanings are concerned. Now in 
Babylonia the Sun-god was called Shamash or Shemaha. The word Shemaha 
would easily yield a feminine form ^emu§i, and Puranic mythology would 
fill it out with the concept of ‘Intelligence’, because, according to this 
mythological story, the Sun married Samjnd; so the new word, feminine 
from Shemaha, would mean intelligence or consciousness. 

(3) A few other likely borrowings from Semitic: Besides ^emudi, we 
have among the names of the seven Krttikas or the constellation of the 
Pleiades (as given in the Taittirlya Samhitd) a word dula which evidently 
comes from a Semitic source (compare Hebrew dili, meaning ‘a pot for 
pouring water’, also Arab dala ‘to pour’). It is also to be noted that the 
Kittik&s have come to mean ‘water-pourers’. Kenipa is the name of a 

in RV x.44.4. Kenipdta means ‘a rudder’ or ‘a helm’. The word keni- 
pata has a variant form, kelipata, meaning ‘an oar', which is also preserved 
in new Indo-Aryan: cf. Hindi kerioal, Middle Bengali keroal, ker'al. The 
words are apparently associated with Hebrew Kanpa which means 'a 
steerfflnan ’. Mana means ‘measure’ both in Hebrew (manah) and Sanskrit.^ 

All this goes to show that some elements of Babylonian life, institutions 
and thought had percolated into India through channels of trade, as Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler shows clearly in his latest book on the subject. Early 
India and Pakistan (Bombay, 1969). This trade connection was kept up 
from the Sargonid dynasty of Akkad (c. 2360 B.C.) through the third 
dynasty of Ur (c. 2100 B.C.) until its decline under the Larsa d 3 nia 8 ty. 
It is no wonder therefore that from the Indus civilization down to the 
Vedic and still later phases, India should present words which were either 
taken over from or influenced by Babylonian vocables. 


1 Arieche Urzeit: by Dr. Oottliob Heimann Brunnhofer, Berne (Verlng von 
A, Franrke, 1910). 
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HOlSTAS IN MEWAR 
^ By Adbis Banebji 

While visiting Pathar, Upannal and the elevated granite valley of 
Hftdavati the question of the survival of Hunas, in the hill tracts of Mewar, 
attracted my notice. Hiipas, a people of mixed mongoloid origin, earned 
the credit of striking death-blows at three great empires of the ancient 
world the Roman empire in the West, Sassanian empire in the Middle East 
and Gupta empire in India, all due to quarrels over grazing grounds in the 
steppe countries. The Cimmerians and the Scythians were their fore¬ 
runners. They have a long history in Central Asia, which is not very well 
known. We know that, after centuries of rule by the Bactrian Greeks 
{Yavar^), Parthians {Pahinvas), l^akas (Scjrthians) and lastly by KushSj^as, 
the Guptas of Magadha established an empire over portions of India, and 
ushered in an age of renaissance, reorganization and integration. 

In India, there are evidences to believe that coming through Khyber 
Pass, the Hupas devastated Kabul valley. Swat, Buner, N.W.P. Province 
and the Punjab and penetrated up to Malwa and Central India. Some, 
however, believe that they reached up to KauSambi. Sir John Marshall 
while describing the exhumation of the lintel containing Kshdntivddm 
Jataka of Sarnath Museum felt that charred remains in which it was found 
was possibly due to Hurta invasion. Professor G. R. Sharma, who has dedi¬ 
cated him^lf to revealing the past glories of Kau4ambl, has found a seal 
there bearing the name of Toramapa. This seal by itself is no evidence of 
Hupa occupation of ancient Vatsa country. For Malwa, we have the 
Eran inscription of the time of Toramapa. Like the empire of Harsha, the 
Hiipa empire was short-lived. Ya^odliarman was able to inflict a crushing 
defeat on the Hu pas. In his Mandasor inscription, he claims to have ruled 
over territories, which were enjoyed neither by the Guptas, nor by the 
Hupas, and to whose feet obeisance was made oven by the famous Hupa 
King Mihirakula.2 It has been assumed that after this they retreated to 
Kashmir and continued to rule in contiguous districts. But the possibility 
that they might have survived in Rajasthan has never been mooted, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that evidence in support of this theory exists. While 
the main body of the Hupas retreated through Cis-Sutlej states,^ a remnant 
possibly found a safe refuge in Haraoti and the hill tracts of Mewar. The 
few mountain passes, through the Aravallis, the Chambal ravines and the 
series of hill ranges from Chitorgarh area to Bhilwara, did not seem to have 
escaped the notice of these hardy barbarians. No one who has visited 
Badoli, with its three ranges of hills, or travelled either from Kota or Bhil- 
^ara to Bijholya, can imagine the security of these places before the days of 
ire-arms, ears and aeroplanes. 

If the pebble-chopper industry of the Sohan valley of West Punjab, 
he so-called Black and Red ware of megalithic culture of South India, 
^urashtra and Gujerat could successfully migrate to Mewar, if the Para- 
naras, the Gurjara PratihAras Could garrison Chitor, why could not bodies 
>f dented alimis find shelter in the gorges and tableland of AravaUis, to 

• 1 E. OhirShmanj Let ChionUetSepOwiitea, 1948. 

* Cwjma Indkanm, V<d, HI, No. 33. 

3 In the time <h Banjit Singh, Sikhs of this were called Malwai Sikhs. 

( 87 ) 
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survive and multiply, and finally to become Indianized? Later Rajput 
tradition includes the Hnpas as one of the 36 Rajput clans. The Uparmal, 
or the highest tableland called Pathar, is even now a secure place, extending 
up to Jahazpur in the south and in the north up to Menal, Bijholya and 
Mandalgarh, rich in the relics of the past dynasties. In fact, every nook 
and comer of this prehistoric areai requires to be intensely explored, 
in order to reveal its ancient lore, which is likely to fill up many gaps not 
merely in the prehistoric and protohistoric periods; but also that of the 
‘Dark Age’ between the downfall of the Guptas and advent of the ChSha- 
m&nas. The evidences of the Huoa survival in Mewar are fourfold: tradi¬ 
tional, literary, epigraphic and numismatic. 

Evidence of Tradition 

In the nineteenth century, when modem methods of historical research 
had not enlightened the despots of Rajasthan, there was a belief, widespread 
amongst the masses, that the Hupa kings were the paramount sovereigns from 
Kota to Chitorgarh. Feudal strongholds like Kota (anc. Kottahaka), Bundi, 
Bijohlyft, Menal, Bhainsrorgarh and Badoli were founded by the HunS'S. 
These comprise the most inaccessible portions of Bhilwara and Chitorgarh 
districts, including the high tableland of Hadavati, constituting the present 
Bundi and Kota districts. It is quite possible that the heights of Chitor¬ 
garh might have been defended by the Hinduized descendants of Toramapa, 
Mihiragula and Kinkhila (?).* Kota is only 36 miles from Bhainsrorgarh, to 
reach which three separate but picturesque ridges with valleys have to be 
crossed. Bundi is now 20 miles from Kota and Bijholya which is 77 miles 
from district headquarters of Bhilwara, is only 32 miles from Kota. Ortho¬ 
doxy, clan rivalries, dynastic interests, as well as the fear that acceptance of 
the Hupa question may stamp the alleged Agnikukts as not of pure Aryan 
(?) stock, have led the word Huna being pronounced as Anna. Even our 
archaeological Chowkidar at Badoli, when questioned regarding the tradi¬ 
tion in respect of the sabhdrmndapa of the Ghateivara temple, popularly 
called Afirtgara chaurl, pronounced it as Anna, recalling to my mind the 
report of A. C. L. Carllyle. But with the dawn of a new age an unbiased 
and unprejudiced assessment of the demographic contents of Mewar 
has become imperative when, in the twentieth century, the collapse of 
colonial type of imperialism brought to an end the Faustian generations. 
But tradition, by itself, is valueless, unless and until it is supported by 
other reliable evidence which, however, is available in the case of the HuDas 
in Mewar. 

Litbraby Evidence 

The earliest reference to the HuRas in India, after their Waterloo at 
the hands of Yaiodharman, is to be met viith in Binabhatt^’s Harshacharila. 
Frabh&karavardhana is referred to as HH^-harim-KeSarl. But the whole 
sentence, I feel, is poetical euphemism. Describing RSjyavardhana’s ex¬ 
pedition against the Hupas, the author states: Atha haddchid Rajyamr- 

dhanam . HUnankantum . aparimitam mlarmydtai\chiranta7Mir 

amStyair anuruktai-Seha maMsamantai^ . Uttardpatham prahinot.^ 

This, however, has no relevancy on our topic, since a journey to north from 


^ Tools of Serbs I (Early Falaeolil^) have been found near Menal. 

* Aooording to Somadeva, the Hu^aa had reached as far as ChkrcdeGta» modem * 
Chitorgarh. B, Q, Bhcmdarkar Coomemoration Vobtme, p. 216. 

* A. Fuhrer: Hardia Charvta (Bombay Sanskrit Senes), Vol. IjXYt, p. 211. 
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^rlkan^ha could not have brought Prince B&jya'vnrdhana to Rajasthan. 
The next is Padma^pta’s Navasahasa'Akticharita. According to it l^yaka H 
(c. A.D. 949) carried on a war with Huijas {Sarga XI, verse 90), and 
having slaughtered Hu^a princes turned their seraglios {antai/pura) into 
refuge homes of widows. Sindhuraja also fought the Hildas {Sarga X, 
verse 14). BSlachandra Suri in his Vasaviavilasa mentions that VSghela 
Lavanaprasada fought with the Hunas. Some of the countries, such as 
BadhS>, Kerala, Kafichl, Andhra, mentioned as other states conquered by 
the Vaghela chief, seem to have no historical basis. According to Hema- 
chandra Suri, a Huna King attended the svayarhvara-sahha of the sister of 
Mahendra, King of Nadol. I agree, however, with Dr. A. K. Majumdar 
that it is fictitious. 1 These are few instances chosen by me to illustrate my 
point. 

Numismatic Evidence 

An analysis of coin types of the early Huija Kings demonstrates that 
they continued the coin tjqies of two eastern empires they clashed with. 
The Sassanian empire and their satraps in Afghanistan and the Punjab® 
and the Gupta empire. The Kushaho-Sassanian type of ‘bust of helmeted 
king ’ on the obverse and the fire altar with debas^ Greek legend on the 
reverse was the most popular type occurring on numerous coins.® Late 
E. Herzfeld has discussed them admirably including the palaeography of the 
Greek script in his Kushdno-Sassanian Coins, published as Memoir of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 38. Later on, early mediaeval Nagari 
replaced the debased Greek alphabet, now quite meaningless, and the head 
of the King is found with the altar. ^ The Hupa coins found in Marwar 
were imitations of coins of Firoz who was killed in battle with the HudSiS in 
c. A.D. 488,® The older school of numismatists like A. P. R, Hoernle, 
E. J, Rapson, V. A. Smith were of opinion that they were issues of Tora- 
maua.® This type was continued in the succeeding centuries by the rulers 
of Gujerat, Rajasthan and Doab.^ They are known as Oadhiya coins. 
How can a coin tjrpe bo copied in states, which had no political or cultural 
contact with a dynasty, which introduced them in India ? The circulation 
of Roman coins and their imitation by some minor d 3 rnasties are totally 
difierent from the circumstances that led to the issue of Oadhiya coins. 
They were due to extensive Indo-Roman commerce both by sea and land. 
The best proof of this is furnished by a find of Roman pottery at Arikame^. 
By no stretch of imagination can we place the Hupas on the same level with 
the Romans, The so-called Vigrahapala drammm were continuation of 
Giujara-Pratihilra issues which were imitations of Hupa coins. 

The coins of Toramapa, found in Malwa, however, have a totally different 
type. These are small, resembling hemidrachms, and bear a king’s head on 
the obverse and a peacock with expanded tail on the reverse. The king’s 
face is turned exactly in the opposite direction to that occurriM on the 
Gupta coins. In front of the face are numerals such as 62.® The small 
copper coins, attributed to ToramSpa, have been found in West Pakistan, 


* DvyaSrdlyctkfivya, verees 79-142, quoted by A. K. Majumdar—Cftoixlufcyow of 
Qujarat, p. 41, 1966. 

® Sidelights on Later Kushupaa— ■I.H.Q., Vol. XIII, p. 894. 

® NsimiamMic Chrtmiele, 1894, pp. 276-77. 

,^}S. J. Bapson: Indian Coins, p. 29. 

® Oat. of Coma in Indian Mvaewm, Vol. I, p. 233. 

* 1889, p. 228; Ind. Coma, p. 29; Smith, op. cit., p. 237, 

^ Ind. Coins, p. 29, 

* Cunnioghti^: Ooina of Mediaeval India, 1893, p. 86. 
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East Punjab, Malwa, etc. They boar on tlie obverse the bead of Sassanian 
uooarob with the word Bra in Gupta, characters; and on the reverse solar 
symbol (epoked wheel surrounded by dots) beJow which is the legend TomJ 
The coin types of his son and successor, Mihiragula, are numerous. The 
silver coins, which are imitations of the Sassanian coins, bear on the obyearse 
the king’s head and on the reverse the legend Jayatu Mihiragula or Mihim- 
lerda in Indian characters. To the left, occurs a standard, with fillet hanging 
down, surmounted by a couchant bull facing right. The reverse has a 
caricature of fire altar flanked by attendants.^ The copjper coin^of Mihira- 
kula, foimd in Kajputana and East Punjab, have the king’s heaH with the 
name of the king in Indian characters and on the reverse the humped bull 
with the legend Jayatu Vrisha.'^ The middle-sized copper coins are copies 
of previous Kushana issues, with standing king holding a spear and pouring 
oblations in fire altar, while the reverse depicts goddess, seat^ on a throne,* 
holding cornucopias. The large copper coins show the king riding on a 
horse with the legend Mihirakula in Indian characters; and on the reverse 
occurs the goddess Lakshmi—evidently an imitation of Gupta horse rider 
type. Some coins of Toramapa were restruck by Mihirakula, 

One hundred and seventy-five silver coins, said to have been discovered 
in Marwar, were brought to our notice by A. F. R. Hoemle. These coins 
bore a striking resemblance to the genuine coins of Firoz (A.D. 469^6), 
The only remarkable absentee is the Pahlavi legend. Hoemle was of opinion 
that the coins were issued by the Hupas. 

Epigeaphio Evidence 

The Hupa occupation of Malwa is proved by two inscriptions: an inscribed 
boar image found at Eran in Sagar district, dedicated in the first regnal 
year of Toramana,* and a second inscription found by Cunningham fixed on 
the walls of Surajkund, at Gwalior. The latter records the erection of a Sun 
temple, by Matricheta, in the fifteenth regnal year of Mihirakula,® After 
that, for long centuries, we have no information. Suddenly, in the ninth 
centmy of the Christian era, we meet with the Hupas in description of the 
digvijaya of the Pala Kings of Eastern India. Thus the Badal Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of Guravami^ra clearly tells us that Devapala ruled for a long period 
the earth girt by the sea, having defeated the Utkalas, humbled the pride of 
the Hupas and scattered the conceit of the rulers of Dravida and Gurjara. 
In many of the Pala grants the Hupas are mentioned as one of the principal 
races of the empire,’along with the Khasas.^ The Khairha plate of Y^ab- 
karna, dated K.E. 823, states that Karna, the Chedi Emperor, married a 
Hiina princess, named Avalladevi, by whom he had a son, named YaSab- 
karna (HUnd-nvaya-jala-nidhi-lakshydm).^ 'The Bheraghat^® mscription of 
Narasimha credits Karna for having held in check Kira, Huna and other 
princes. Where did he meet the Hupas, who waited upon him? V. V. 
Mirashi was also faced with the same problem. ‘Hun® princes are known 


Num. Chron. (Til aeries), 1894, p. 86. 

Ibid., p. 88. 

Cat. of Corns in Ind. Mua., Vol. I, p. 230. Nos. 1- 9. 
Ibid., p. 237, No. 10. 

Fleet; C.I.I., Vol, HI, pp. 239 40. 

Ibid., pp. 169-00. 

Epigrophia Indica, Vol. IT, pp. 160fC. 

Jownal of th£ B,A.8.B,, I>Uien, Vol, VI, pp. Iff, 
CJJ., Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 290ff. 

Ibid., Introduction, p. cu. 
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from records 8ev«»l kings. They appear to have bean ruling some^duKe 
in Central fodia; for there are occasional references to defeats inflicted on 
them by Pratih&ra, Paramara, Pala and Kalachari Kings or their feuda- 
fcories. But the exact location of their kingdom has not yet been fixed.' 

The Una copperplate tells us that Balavarman, the ChSIukya, and 
father of Avanivarman II, sumamed 7oi7o, by killing Jajjapa and other 
kings of the Huija race, cleansed the earth. Jajjapa therefore belonged to 
the nuAh century A.D. Unless the Hunas were somewhere between Malwa 
and SaurSsh^ra, Chalukya-Balavarman II could not have fought with 
them.i According to the Kherda plates, Amoghavarsha (c. A.D. 972) 
fought the lords of the Hupas.* The Paramara Utpala took away the life 
of the Hunas.® In the Udayapur inscription Sindhuraja, the ParantSra 
King, is credited with having defeated the king of tho Hupas.^ It is quite 
clear, therefore, that Hupas went on fighting bitter struggles for their 
very existence, against Bashtrakutas, Ch&lukyas, Pratiharas, ParamSras 
and Kalaohuris. Therefore their territories must have been somewhere near 
Gujerat, Saurashtra and Malwa. More direct evidence is available from 
two records of the Guhilas of MedapS.^. 

The first is the Sarpefivara-VarSha (Ahar) temple inscription, dated in 
1010 V.S. (as A.D. 953-54). It was originally in a temple at Ahar, but now 
kept in the temple mentioned above. It records the erection of a temple, 
dedicated to the Varaha incarnation of Vishpu, during the reign of Guhila 
King Allate of Mewar. In verse 8 occurs the term ‘Hupa’ whose meaning, 
with reference to the context, is not clear due to damage.® But the secoi^, 
the Aitpur inscription, dated in 1034 V.S. (a= A.D. 977-78),® commemorat ing 
the de<Bcation of a temple to god Nanigasy^mi (verse 5), states that Alla ^a 
h^ a queen named Hariyadevi, who was a Hupa princess (Hiina-Kahaun%&ii- 
varhmja) whose fame shone in Harshapura. 

Here, therefore, we liave a ‘full confession’ of the existence of a Hfipa 
princely family, somewhere in Rajasthan, one of whose princesses married a 
Hindu prince of the Guhila family, belonging to Agnikula. Therefore, by 
the second half of the tenth century A.D., they were completely Hinduized. 
Indeed, the Ouhilaputras, notwithstanding everything, were not pure Aryan 
Kshatriyas, but, by passing that moot point, we may proceed to evaluate 
the meagre evidence available. Karpa’s campaigns were somewhat different 
from other similar expeditions. He had undoubtedly reached Malwa, 
which according to K. M. Munshi, extended from Kota to the NarmadA, 
from the mouth of the Mah! to Bhilsa.^^ From Malwa, Chitorgarh valley 
wifh Gambhira and Berach rivers and Bhilwara district were only few days* 
march, either from Marwar via Bari Sadri and Mavli or via Nagari. Bre- 
historic tools of series I, II and III, the Black and Bed, Black on Bed, 
Black on Cream wares found in Mewar have afiinities with those of Central 
India. Once he (Karpa) reached the Uparmal or plateau of Kota via 
Batlmn and Jhalawar he dominated the hill tracts of Mewar. 

Chitorgarh district has been repeatedly referred to, because it was not 
in possession of the early kings of Mewar. The early Guhilots ruled from 
Ahar (ancient Aghfi^apura or Atpur). When this city, now overbuilt with 
the c^ria, temples and tourist bungalow, was devastated by ParamAra 
- 1 --- 

1 iff./., Vol. IX, p. 8, verse 17. 

» J.X., Vol. Xn, p. 266, line 32. 

» Ibid,, VoL XVI, p. 23. line 41. 

*^J., VoL I, p. 285. 

* t.A., Vol. LVIIL p. 161. 

Ibid,, Vol. lO^X, pp. I86ff. 

^ The Oloty that vas Cktrjaradem, Part III, p. 146. 
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Mufija, they shifted to MgdS. or Nfigahrada. Chitor became capital after 
N&gd& had been sacked by Sultan Shamsnddin Iltutmish. The next impor¬ 
tant point to bear in mind is that by the time of Karpa they had become 
Hinduized, due to which, Jlvalladevi, a Hu^a princess, married Kar^a, This 
is quite consistent with our knowledge of Chedi diplomatic policy. During 
his eastern campaigns, Karna claims to have defeated Vigrahapala III and 
Jatavarman of East Bengal. They also claim victories over him. . But 
two of his daughters, Yauvana-I§ri and Vira-6rl, were married to them. 
We know that Kangia failed to annex permanently any of the territories 
he claimed to have conquered. His conquests were in nature of raids like 
that of Ya^ovarman of Kanauj. So it is possible that when tie reached ' 
southern Bajasthan and defeated a Hu pa king, Karna married his daughter, 
Avalladevi, mother of Ya^ahkarpa. 

There is another important point. Whatever might have been their 
extent, there was more than one Hupa kingdom. Thus several Hupa 
princes are referred to in NavasaMsanka-Charita (sarga XI, verse 90) in 
connection with Siyaka II. The Kauthem grant refers to them in plural. i 
So it is quite possible that large or tiny Hupa states existed at least from c. 
ninth century onwards in the present districts of Bhilwara, Chitorgarh, Bundi, 
Kota and Jhalawar. The evidence of SarpeSvara and Aitpur inscriptions 
clearly testify to the existence of a powerful Hupa kingdom, whose princess 
married a descendant of Guhila and Bappa. Even the name HariyadevI is 
a sanskritized name. The dominions of Allata were not so extensive as to 
enable him to reach the Punjab or Kashmir. This fact, combined with the 
evidence furnished by the Jaina author, Somadeva, shows that her paternal 
state must have been in South-Eastern Rajasthan. 

It is true that Kadamba Kakusthavarman married his daughters to the 
Gupta and Vakataka kings, though their dominions were at great distance 
from each other. But the political position of Kakusthavarman was totally 
different from that of Allata, who was a minor prince of Rajasthan. While, 
therefore, the possibility of matrimonial relation between distant mon¬ 
archies is undeniable, equally irrefutable is the theory of marriage alliances 
between neighbouring states, such as Rudradaman’s daughter and a Sata- 
vahana-prince, Grahavarman and Rajya^ri. 


1 I.A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 
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SOME POST-MUSLIM TEMPLES OP BIHAE 
By Adbis Baneeji 

Islam gained a foothold in India in the eighth century A.D., when 
Muhammad ibn al Kasim conquered Sindhu and Sauvira countries (Sindh 
and Baluchistan). Next stage was reached in c. A.D. 998, when Turki 
Mahmud occupied Ghazna {Sk. Gharjjana); and in c. A.D. 1000, led the 
first of his celebrated raids. The climax was reached in c. A.D. 1193. 
The end of the twelfth century A.D. was indeed a most tragic age for 
India, when Turkish converts to Islam crashed the gates and entered the 
middle country; and Islam once for all foimd a permanent place in the 
heart of India. 

From thi.s date, artistic activities in India had two clear-cut divisions. 
The reasons were political. There is a mass of evidence to show that the 
Turco-Afghans were compelled to utilize the services of Indian technicians 
in the erection of their buildings. The evidence is furnished by Quwwat- 
ul-Islam, the Minar,i the Alai Darwaza and the screen put up by Alauddin 
Khalji. Dhdi dinkd jJwmprd at Ajmere; Jami, Lai Darwaza and A^Iadevi 
masjids at Jaunpur; Ganj-i-sahidan masjid near Kashi station Dhai- 
KanguraS mosque near it, the Ukha masjid in Bayana, etc. In Delhi 
monuments, a gradual evolution of a pure Islamic type is noticeable, in the 
course of the centuries. In areas still under Indian occupation, in remote 
corners of Muslim-occupied territories, like Umga Deo, Patehpur, Cheon, 
eight miles north-east of Umga, and Sanchail, four miles north-west of Umga, 
all in the Aurangabad subdivision of Gaya district, are monuments erected 
after A.D. 1193. Kharagpur, in Munghyr district of Bihar, has twin temples 
known as Baja and Rani, demonstrating that the ancient arts and culture 
survived and were practised. 

Umga or Munga is, in reality, the name of a single range of hill, near 
Madanpur, about 16 miles from Sherghati, in Gaya district. The piice 
de resistance here is a Rekha temple, on a knoll, on the western slope of the 
hill (Pig. 1). There are, however, other extensive antiquarian remains on 
the hill itself, containing ruined fanes, shrines, images, pavilions, which 
I saw with my friend Sri P. C. Singh, then Magistrate of Gaya. These 
have neither been adequately described nor surveyed. Markham, Kittoe 
and J. D. Beglar have noticed the temple and the tank below.* This 
temple can be objectively dated by the chlorite stone inscription of 
Bhairavendra, a king belonging to a lunar dynasty, dated in V.S. 1600 
(= c. A.D. 1443-44).® Umga is supposed to be the site of his capital. 
It is quite possible that secure in the fastness of the former hill tracts of 
Gaya, covered with jungle and bordering on Palamau and Hazaribag 
districts, this chief ruled autonomously. The temple consists of a saihvfUia 
as well as gu^ha (attached but closed) man4>apa^ (27'x26j'), garhha^ha 


* Called Kfrttiatambha of MSkilea dina in on inscription. 

■ • Journal of the Aeiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV (1806), Pt. I, pp. 04ff. 

and pi. vii(a). 

« Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

* Ihid., 1847, Pt. IX, pp. 636ff. fUid 221ff.; Oanningham: A.8JR,, Vol. VUE, p. 03; 
Y4i:Cp.i40. 

» Op. c*., 1006, Vol. Pt, I, pp. 28fF. 

* IX N, SbuUa; Vaatu Smra. fo\. I, p. 464. 
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and a gan^i of the Bekha type, about 60' in height, all facing east. On the 
north aiid south sidra are alindas (balconies).^ Inside the sanctum are 
the images of Jaganng.tha, SubhadrS, and BalarSma. The terminus ad 
quern is Musily fix^ by the defaced Arabic inscription carved on them. 
It is probably to be edited either to Sher Sha,h (c. A.D. 1640-46), who 
constructed the Grand Trunk Road up to Banaras, or to Daud Kha>n 
Qureshi, who conquered Palamau from Chero-Rajas (A.D. 1669-64) and 
founded the neighbouring town of Daudnagar.^ 

Tliis agrees with the history of the family of the Deo |l&jas, whose 
first member was adopted by the widow of Bhairavendra, or^f one of his 
successors, who soon made himself master of the area. He Vas followed 
by two members of his family, after which the fort was given up and the 
family removed itself to ‘Deo’, a village, more inaccessible from Grand 
Trunk Road. Therefore allowing 30 years for each reign we arrive at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. Tlie local tradition that the 
adopting queen was a consort of Bhairavendra lias no basis; because the 
Deo annals do not mention him and the Umgd-rndJiaimya composed by a 
&akadmpi Brahmin is only a few years old, vTitten years after Parameswari 
Dayal .^ted the inscription.® The temple at Deo consisting of a samvrtta- 
mandapa, an arUardla and a garhhagrha is built of earlier materials and is 
dedicated to the Sun. The images belong to c. sixteenth century A.D. 
Fragments of reliefs of the ‘Eastern School’ may be seen in the white¬ 
washed compound wall. The technique is not monolithic but the temple 
was made of stone masonry kept in position by metal clamps.* 

We have now to transfer our attention to eastern Bihar. Three and a 
half miles from Kharagpur, a big village in the headquarters subdivision 
of Munghyr district, on the road to Tarapur, there are two temples built 
of brick. They are of hut-shaped style of l^ngal. These also belong to 
post-Muslim period, probably c. fifteenth to sixteenth century A.D. 
Kharagpur, now a desolate straggling village, was in an area included in 
the Mudgagiri vishaya, on the borders of Kajangala country, with its 
capital of the same name (modem Kankjol). It is possible that, while 
the land on the other side of the Kharagpur hills and Jamui subdivision 
formed a part of ancient Anga country, these hill tracts including those of 
Gidhaur and Chakia were probably known as Kajangala, mentioned in the 
Rdmacharitam of Sandhyakaranandin. 

The land is the epitome of its history. Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
artefacts have been found all over Santal Parganas and Munghyr.*, In 
historical times, foundations of Magadban imperialism led to the annexa¬ 
tion of Anga. Red sandstone image of Buddha, a sure indication of Kushana 
occupation, has been fotmd as far as Kiul-Birdavan. Imperial Gupta rule 
extended over this area. There are reasons to believe that lSa4&h]m, King 
of Karnasuvarna, having been defeated by the armies of Harsha and 
Bhiskaravarman of Kftmarupa, probably found a safe refuge here. Yuan- 
Chawang clearly testifies that he died a natural death. When the 
Maukharis were ruling over southern Bihar, according to Kharagpur anneUst 


* P. K. Acharya: Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, p. 54. 

2 The hiatorioiM evidence is too complicated to be disoossed her4. Cf., however, 
K. K, Qanungo: 8her Shah. 

» J. and P., A.S.B. (NS), Vol. 11 (1908), pp. 23ff. 

* It is a pity that in an authoritative work like Bihar Through the Agea these 
imi>ortBnt tempke at and Deo have not been mentioned. 

* H. C. Das Qupta: mbliograplw of Prehistorio Indian Antiquities—Jovma/ i 
Prooudin^s of the Aeiatie /Society of Bengal (NS), Vol. XXVII, No. 1. Mm in f»r' 
Vol. 40 (1960), pp. flSff,; and Indian Arehaedogy-^A Beview, 1960-81, p. 6. 
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a small kingdom ruled over by a prince existed here. He wets primus inter 
pares of 52 confederate chiefs of these hill tracts. His name is given as 
^a^ahka. 

There is another hill fort on a hill known as Khori, near Akbarpur, in 
Bhagalpur district, which is also associated with iSaiSauka. The earliest 
mention of Kheri was by Dr. Francis Buchanan, that indefatigable 
physician who arrived at ^^laragpur from Kheri.i Annals further assert 
that the last king of SaSSnka’s dynasty had three Rajjjut brothers in his 
service, who successfully carried out a coup <VHat and established a new 
dynasty. Their descendants continued till the roign of Jahangir. They 
were very powerful rulers, if their annalist or annalists can be believed. 
They extended their sway up to Midnapur district of West Bengal; and 
the present Kharagpur in that state seems to have been named after their 
capital city. Jahangir’s contemporary was Sahgrama Sah, whose son, 
Todar Malla, was forcibly converted to Islam and was nameti Roz Afzun 
and married to a lady of the imperial harem. Since Jahangir reigned from 
c. A.D. 1605-27, and there were no Hindu members of the family left, the 
two brick temples could not have been built after A.D. 1620. 

According to folk tradition, the two temples (Fig. 2) wore erected by 
a Raja of Kharagpur and his consort near a hunting lodge. As stated by 
Buchanan* 151 years ago, there are no cult images in these temples. Simple 
in plan, each of those contains a samvrtta-gudha-mnndapa and a garhhagrha. 
One of them has a ceiling decorated with lotuses drawn on stucco (Fig. 3). 
Erected with plain well-burnt bricks of a special size, they lack the elegance 
of their Bengal prototypes. In Orissa, this type was calletl ‘Gaudiya’.® 
That they were autochthonous in Bengal and were seldom followed any¬ 
where except in Bihar and Orissa is undoubted. Percy Brown was correct 
when he stated: ‘Constructed sometimes of laterite, but generally of brick, 
and so actually moulded out of very composition of the earth from which 
these agriculturists wrested their living, it speaks of the soil itself, and 
few things can be more fundamentally influential than the nature of 
one’s native soil. Obviously originating froin a somewhat primitive and 
oabin-like structure, it gradually evolved into a system from the wooden 
houses and bamboo-thatched huts of the ancestral forest dwellers.’4 

Percy Brown thinks that it Avas not folk architecture but superior to 
it. It was folk architecture which had risen to superior level, if not to 
classical heights, in the mediaeval phase. Geography, climate and vertical 
seej^ion of the country imposed certain conditions for the evolution of this 
form. The heavy rainfall, alluded to in the inscriptions of Rajendra- 
Cliola (c. A.D. 1000) as Bengal ‘whore rain and storm never stops’, abun¬ 
dance of forests and bamboo groves, and lack of stone were the primary 
conditions and to throw off the heavy volume of water, convex roofs and 
sloping eaves of the thatched hut supplied the most suitable forms. In¬ 
ability of the common man to secure stone-cutters and stone from Birbhum 
{Uttara Eadihd), Santal Parganas (Kagangala), etc., prevented the use of 
that material. The upi)er middle class in East Bengal {Harikela or Vanga)^ 


* Jourml 1/ Bihar and Oriam Re,amreh Society, Vol. XV, Pts. Ill and IV, con¬ 

taining Journal of Francis Buchanan—Bhagalpur, 1810-11, pp. 467-74. Kheri was also 
visited by J. D. Beglar in 1872-73. Vol. VIII, pp. 128£f. 

* Op. cit., p. 473. 

* JS, K. Bose: Canons of Orissan Architecture, p. 78. 

... * Percy Brown : Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu), p. 180. 

* Of. Hemaoandra: Abhidhdna ChintSmani where Harikela has been defined as 
lynonymous with Fotlga. 
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and West Bengal (Uttara and Dakshina Rddiha) generally used to live in 
commodious well-built bouses, sometimes single storeyed or double storeyed, 
with thatched roofs. The temples of their family divinities were of this 
type of huts. Therefore, comparatively wealthier classes built temples of 
bricks and transferred ‘the shape and form of the old structures’ erected 
with the new material. The breaking up of the fafade by pillars sur¬ 
mounted by arches were to prevent the blast of the rain entering the 
vestibule and their thickness was due to utilization of trunks of full-grown 
cocoa-palm trees as beams. • 

There is, however, a difference between the thatched or til^ hut roofs 
of Bengal and their parallels in Bihar. The Bengal huts were somewhat 
curvilinear, while the Bihari huts were conical without sloping oaves with 
two ridges on two comers. At the top, they made an acute angle, while 
in early days, they had a tangential fall. The Raja and Ba^I temples in 
Munghyr district had both these features. The roof of the mandapa is of 
Bengal type, while that of garbhagrha is of Bihar type. The mosques of 
the Turco-Afghan period at Bliagalpur in Bihar and in Saran were of this 
Bengal type. Later on, the Bihar type of huts gradually displaced the 
Bengal type. 

Situated in the no-man’s-land between Bankura and Chota Nagpur, 
in old days, forming a part of Uttara Radha country, was the district of 
Manbhum, dotted with hills and boulders and having an undulating land¬ 
scape. Its easternmost areas were on the borders of Asansol district of 
West Bengal and Santal Parganas of Bihar. Major portion of Manbhum 
having acceded to West Bengal, in 1956, the easternmost area has been 
formed into a new district called ‘Dhanbad’, in Bihar. Poddardihi is a 
small hamlet of Pandara and is about 20 miles from district headquarters 
and 9^ miles from Barakar by the magnificent Grand Trunk Road. To 
reach the place, one has to proceed up to Nirsa, a small village on the Grand 
Trunk Road, and then to take the all-weather road from Nirsa to Jamtara. 
Poddardihi is situated only at a distance of three miles from Nirsa, surround¬ 
ed by the soot of coal area, settling on smiling fields of paddy cultivated by 
the ‘ Baruis ’. Here there are four temples, in close proximity to one another, 
erected on an artificial platform faced with stones. The terrace or the 
platform (jagati) is rectangular in shape (100'X 60'), access to which is 
obtained by a broad flight of steps (Fig. 4). The earliest notice of these 
temples is by J. D. Beglar, who described the group along with other 
temples from Manbhum.i During my stay in Bihar, I visited it on 25th 
July, 1959, to assess them. The local people had appealed to the Central 
Government for protection, since duo to the abolition of zamindari, the 
temples were not being maintained by the landholder. 

The material is uniformly of stone, now plastered with stucco and 
colour wash. All of them are of Rekha type somewhat analogous to the 
temples of Bengal, like Barakar, Telkupi,* etc. They consist each of a 
pishta (or adhishthcem), janghd, baranda, gandi, and the maslaka with its 
component elements: beki or grivd, dndd or dmalaka-Mld, and kalaaa, 
with a Bhadra type of mandapa to the front. The garbha^ha is square 
internally, but externally with the aid of raihaa (projecting angles) and 
bhadraa, the ground plan {Samathdnaka) was star-shapeef' {vftta). The 
walls of the bdda are perpendicular, straight up to the baran^ and thb 
curvilinear ga'n4i, then rising in horizontal courses, slopes inwards by 


1 Cunningham: A.8.R., Vol. VIII, pp, ISSff. ^ ^ 

^ The site of Telkupi ia now aubmerged under water. Information received firom 
Srimatl DevalA Mitre. 
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imperceptible diminution of projections, till the last course is reached. 
Next comes resting on a narrow neck (gnvS), over which is the kalam. 
None of the gandis, however, has the graceful curves of their Orissan proto¬ 
types, but are short and stunted in appearance, like those of the 
Begunia ^oup of temples, the temples at Telkupi; and the SiddeSvara, 
the PaSchimeivara and the Mohini temples at BhuvaneSvara. The temple 
of Manifeefivara occupies the central position on the jagati and seems to be 
coeval with it according to original layout. It faces east and has 
tlxree arddha-mandapas on eastern, northern and southern sides. To the 
west is the great sarhvrtta-mandapa (porch attached to the shrine) with 
Bhadra type of roof, the domical ceiling of which was built on corbelling 
principle. Arches erected on this principle have already been met with 
at Nalanda, the temple at Konch and small ruined fanes in Manbhum 
district, such as Boram, etc. The interior of the mandapa has two projec¬ 
tions on the northern and southern sides. Each has an apsidal roof with 
a jali window at either end. The western side of this picturesque mandapa 
is pierced by a door to give access through the antarala to the garhhagrha. 
Externally, the walls of the garbhagrha are divided on each face by pilasters, 
the central division of which forms a niche, originally containing an image. 
Tn one of these, a prostrate human figure was seen. Above grlvd is a kalam 
of Kakhdra type, superimposed on amid. 

The temple of BapeSvara stands to the left of the entrance of the 
enclosed terrace. A small projecting doorway serves the purpose of the 
mukhamandapa facing north, and gives access to the interior. The roof of 
the doorway bears an dmalaka, with a floral object above it. The sanctum 
is square internally, while the exterior is divided by pilasters with a niche 
in the centre ha ving the form of a miniature Rekha temple with half of an 
dmalaka (bhami-dmld) on top. The gandi is typically of Rekha variety, 
having a large dmalaka above the gnvd. The small doorway had once been 
ornate, with figures of dvdrapdlaa at base of the dakhds, with a meandering 
creeper {barajahariji)^ swinging above. The temple of Kapilefivara occupies 
a place just beside the Mdnikedvara with a mandapa of Bhadra type (Pig. 5). 
While the Mdnikedvara has merely projecting brackets immediately below 
the mastaka like its Orissan prototypes: the brackets of fCapileivara have 
lions on them. 

The Bhagavati or Parvati temple locally called Bhoga-mandapa is to 
the right of the entrance, that is to the south of the central fane. It con¬ 
tains no cult image. Its mandapa has a pyramidal roof of the Bhadra 
type (Fig. 6). On the janghd we have a frieze of dancing ganas (Fig. 7), 
which is definitely an early piece, but now covered with stucco and genera¬ 
tions of colour wash. Notwithstanding this great handicap their plastic 
qualities and rhythm are undeniable. The temple faces south and the 
rahapaga (central facet—where sukandsd of northern temples exists) is 
occupied by two human-faced lions. Above on the four bhadras are brackets, 
containing lions standing on the snouts of makaras. The amid or dmaktka- 
sild has a kalasa above it. 

As far as general composition and characteristics are concerned, the 
temples havejremarkable affinities with the Orissan temples, their greater 
resemblance being with the Barakar group and Manbhum temples, a con¬ 
clusion which receives support from the geographical context. Dhanbad 
district was originally a subdivision of Manbhum; which again formed a 
part of Uttara RgdhS,, when Mahftvira toured the area. It is within the 
^amqus coal-belt area of Bihar. The Orissan affinities this group of temples 


1 For definitions of terms of. N. K. Bose: Caruma of Oriaann Ardiitecture. 
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share in common with those in Bengal.^ Nonetheless, an analysis estab* 
lishes minor differences due to local variations. But so far as general plan, 
elevation and composition are concerned, it is better to take the group as 
a diffusion of the Orissan type.2 All these show a high fidrfa with a stunted 
qandi, gradually carving inwards, with a disproportionately large dmalaka. 
In the arrangements of the rathaa, bhadraa and pagas they correspond to 
Orissa. All these temples are post-Muslim in date, probably thirteenth 
or fourteenth century A.D., but rebuilt by Pandara rajas at a later date. 
The survival of temples, or their renovation, is now no noveltjf to Indian 
archaeologists, after the opening up of Rajasthan area since integration. 
My friend Sri K. Deva has very correctly pointed out that many temples 
continued in use over long centuries and were renovated partly or com¬ 
pletely, once or sometimes more often. Jlnioddhdra or renovation was 
always regarded as an act of merit. And, the Superintendent, Temple 
Survey Project, North India, possesses unrivalled knowledge about the 
ruined shrines on this side of the Vindhyas. 

The objective evidences of this jirnoddhdra at Poddardihi are supplied 
by the disappearance of the cult images from the sanctums and those of 
the parivara devatas from the niches of the vimdna ; the apsidal roof of the 
mahdmandapa of the central shrine, with jdli windows at either end; the 
forms of the fanes; the sculptured frieze on the baranda of the so-called 
Bhoga-mand^pa] and the plastering of the stone walls. There are good 
grounds for believing that the layout on the jagatl has undergone changes. 
The temple of Vane^vara and the so-called Bhoga-mandapa or the former 
temple of Parvati or Bhagavatl occupies the extreme end of the elevated 
terrace. There might have been two otlier smaller shrines on the western 
side which have disappeared. Probably, therefore, it was originally a 
{Mnchayatana group, like that of Sinnar in Nasik district, or at Osian. The 
temple of Kapileavara is definitely an after-thought. Such groups of five 
temples have a long liistory in Bihar. They were a most popular feature since 
the Pala period and have been met with at Bodh-Gaya and at Nalanda. 
They continued® in a very conventionalized manner till seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the Christian era in the districts of Satan and 
Champaran. Later on, the four corner shrines lost all ritualistic or religious 
significance, but were mere architectural features. 

If we now make a minute examination, based on the mass of evidence 
that has been collected, we find that three definite sub-schools of Nagara 
temple architecture made themselves felt in post-Muslim Bihar. ‘ Magadha 
as H. C. Ray Chaudhary correctly observed, ‘is the Wessex of India.’ It 
is generally assumed that it is a very well-known territory. Unfortunately, 
however, large tracts of this state is still terra incognita. The monuments 
of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Saran, Purnea and Sahabad with particular 
reference to the Rohtas and Ramgarh areas, Palamau, Ranchi, Hazaribag, 
hill tracts of Munghyr, Santal Parganas are little known. Beautiful 
sculptures of the Gupta and later periods, recovered from Sakrogarh, on 
the ruins of which .stand the bungalow of S.D.O., Rajmahal, at Sahibganj, 
are lying in the local college and the railway school. Charming Vishpu 


1 Percy Brown : Op. cdL, pp. 179-80. 

® R. D. Banerji: History of Orissa, Vol. IT, p. 336. 

3 Journal of the Bihar and Orism Research Society, Vol, II, pp. 34-38, particulariy 
those of Kanhauli, Rain-«Tanki at Muzaffarpur, Pojhia, AkhrarSghat (Muzaffarpur 
district); Bangra, Chopra and Chainpur (in Saran district); Ranuiagar (in ChanmaK»« 
district) and PipraghSt (in Darbhanga district). They are even now called ‘Panch 
Mandirs ’. 
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Images lie at a place called Blxainsasur in ChampSran on the Bagaha river. 
Huge mounds in Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur, in Bhabua subdivision of Sahabad 
and the Kheteurigarhs in Munghyr aro lying untraced. The whole of 
Saran has never known an archaeologist’s sps^c. Geographical disparity 
in the constituent units of Bihar, combined with the tendency towards an 
overemphasis on few classical sites, mentioned in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
tradition, has helped in nullifying a balanee<l archaeological assessment of 
Bihar. Behind the famous caves of Barabar, lie the ruins of a vast city. 
So-called Cyclopean walls and square towers, mentioned by Kautilya, are 
to bo seen all over the area from behind Nagarjuni hills up to Ramgaya 
liill above the surface, running over hills and plains. This is the ancient 
city of ‘ Gorathagiri given up to sword and flames by Kharavela, King of 
Kalihga. The area of Sudama and Lomasha Rishi caves were its suburbs, 
to defend which walls were built across the glens. Iron ore in virgin condi¬ 
tion is to be found here.i 

It may bo truly said of Magadha art that it was not merely the 
amalgam of various cultural traditions and trends which throughout the 
centuries ceaselessly impinged on it; the genius of Magadha moulded them 
to give new plastic and architectural values. Just on the eve of the 
Turkish conquest, several dynastic cultures had left impressions on it. These 
were the Pala, the Pratihara and the Rashtrakuta dynasties. The great 
Rashtrakilta campaigns of Dhruva, Govinda III and Krshna III had left 
trails of cultural creation which are now not so apparent. Finally came 
the Gahndavalas, whose greatest gift was the mediaeval Nagarl as opposed to 
Proto-Bongali. That a king of Karijata visited at least portions of east 
Bihar lives in folk memory. The monolithic temple at Kahalgaon is as¬ 
cribed to a Karnata king. The same is the case with Mandara Hill. Tiie 
first cultural erection after A.T). 1193 that meets our eye is the Rekha type 
of Orissa, which according to my colleague, Sri ^rinivasan, is itself a produc¬ 
tion of Chalukya-Rashtrakuta temple tradition diffused through Mukha- 
lihgam. Significantly enough, this type of temple is met with in the 
lull tracts of Gaya, Hazaribag, Dhaubad, Manbhum and Ranchi districts. 
In Manbhum and Ranchi, there is not a temple which is not of the Rekha 
ty|)e. The areas were not merely contiguous to Orissa, but remained 
independent or semi-independent during Muslim rule, in which a mixed 
l)opulation of Hindus and aboriginals lived. But due to the times, and 
possibly also due to lack of skilled masons, we find in these rococo creations 
certain transformations from the classic j)hase of the style in Orissa. These 
are the alindas at Umga, the gandi at Deo and the floral motifs in place of 
kalams on mandapas at Pandara. 

The chief characteristic of Rekha temples is the beauty in mass pro¬ 
duced as an organic whole. They had a ‘functional design’. A quality 
cannot materialize without a law of conduct and grammar of composition 
and design. Tlie ancient Orissan engineers and architects had these 
qualities to a degree in the context of their social, economic, philosophical 
and cultural background. Ruskin’s devotion to ‘Renaissance’ and ‘clas¬ 
sicism’ did not permit him to make an unprejudiced evaluation of Indian 
art and its s^bolism and he thought that they only produced monsters. 

J had stated, more than decades ago, that the various national styles are 
merely the local manifestations of imivorsal sense of beauty and form in 
human heart. That is why Sir Jacob Epstein was so much influenced by 
Negroid Art. Robertson has correctly pointed out that ‘to praise one 

* The area haa never been visited by any archaeologist except Principal Jackson 
and a Professor of Patna College and finally by myaolf and Sri P. C. Singh. 
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style as good, and condemn another as bad, is to adopt the attitude of an 
European who lays it down that all English women are beautiful and 
Orientals are ugly’.i 

The second characteristic is the panchdyatana composition whose 
earliest occurrences and late survivals have already been dealt with. 

A notable mode is supplied by the Bengal hut-shaped style in the 
jungle-covered areas, which resisted Muslim encroachments, notwithstanding 
the odds. The utilization of this mode was first made in the Ti^co-Afghan 
period, for example, the mosque founded by Alauddin Hussain Shah in 
mohalla Molnachak, near Bhagalpur railway station. But' mediaeval 
Bihar contributed a new type—the conical hut type of Bihar. The primi¬ 
tive of this style is probably the RajS> and Rani temples at Kharagpur in 
Munghyr district. Late Dr, D. B. Spooner has shown that this type of 
Mkhara was extensively used in Bihar in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of the Christian era.* The earliest of these is the little temple at 
Sonpur, in Saran district. The 6iva temple at Padram, in the same district, 
shows development in the addition of an uro-manjan. This type is even 
now erected notwithstanding further development. One such example 
exists in the compound of Kishanganj P.S., in the Purnea district. The 
Harmandir at Ghataru, in Muzaffarpur district, represents the addition of 
a further uro-manjan bringing the total to two. In this way Mahadeva 
temple at Chapra, in Saran, has three, while Karnaktingas appear in the 
6iva temple at Bagaha and Triveni in Champaran district.® 

Along with these primitive forms we find alien architectural motifs 
introduced by the masons. These are the false arches applied deeoratively 
to the side walls, as in the temples at Sonpur, Ghataru, Mahadeva temple 
at Chapra, Bagaha, Dandaspur in Saran district at Maruah Dih in the 
same district. This was the practice in U.P. (Fig. 8) and Bihar. They 
utilized even dom^ not merely for camouflage, but because the crafts¬ 
men were more conversant in their erection.^ In the first place, if the 
tower of the temple was domical, there were chances of its escaping vandal¬ 
ism. Secondly, after A.D. 1200, the erection of mosques, idgahs, maktdhs 
and Khanqahs replaced that of the temples, the monasteries, etc. In Bihar, 
many of the craftsmen were converted; therefore their skill increased in 
these directions. 


1 H. Robertson: The Principles of Architectural Composition, 1955, p. 2. 

2 Vol. JI, pp. 119ff. 

8 Ibid., Pts. I to VI. pp, 122ff. 

* The whole point has boon discuflsed by the present writer in Imh chapter on 
‘ History ’ of the Bevised Chnmparnn Gazetteer. 
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Fi(j. 3. Floral ck-sign on sliicco on tlio coiling of a tompio, Kliaragpur, district Mimgliyr, 

r. sjxtoentli century A.T>. 



Fio. 4. CJoneral view of tho group of tomplos at Pandarn, district Dhunbad, c. A.D. 1200-130 
'fhere is a modern Ilongali inscription beside tho staircase, later than that of Tii 
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Kict. 8. Mediaeval temple of Somrath, ili.strict Mirv5a]>ur, !<howing the vise of flomc, 
Mianod arches*, etc., c. A.D. J400-1500. 
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REVIEWS OP BOOKS 

Tl NlTrviKYAMETA Di SoMADEVA SObi. By Oscar Botto. Published by 

G. Giappichelli. Turin. 1962. Pp. 227. Price 2,400 lire. 

Somadeva Suri belongs to the line of Jaina monks of the post-Gupta 
period who combined zeal for their own faith with extensive knowledge of 
the branches of Brahmanical sacred and secular literature, the line which 
reached its climax in the person of the great twelfth-century monk Hema- 
candra whose prodi^ous learning earned for him the title of Kalikdla- 
sarvajna or the omniscient one of the Iron Age. In an earlier volume 
entitled Saggi dal'NUivdkydmfta’ di Somadeva Sdri (1963), Professor Botto 
has tackled various problems relating to this particular work. These 
investigations have now been brought to a head in the present monograph 
which consists of a translation in the author’s native Italian of the whole 
work with a learned Introduction and copious notes. 

A perusal of this work convinces one of the astonishing range and 
completeness of Dr. Botto’s studies. Among the primary sources utilized 
by him are included not only Kautilya’s ArthaSdstra (which is admittedly 
the main source of the author’s inspiration) but also the literature of niti 
and popular tales as well as animal fables, of Smrtis (both aphoristic 
and metrical), of the Purapas, of the epics and kdvyas, and so forth. Along 
with these have been brought under contribution some relevant inscriptions. 
The secondary sources include a very large number of works and papers 
hearing even remotely on the subject, which have appeared from the pen 
of previous (mostly Indian) writers. A notable aspect of Dr. Botto’s 
performance is that he not only makes an intelligent and critical use of his 
sources, but gives page-references in every case to the works of recent 
authors, thus prfsenting a model of scholarly honesty. The translation of 
the NUivdkydmrta is preceded by an Introduction, both portions being 
treated with remarkable thoroughness. The Introduction, comprising two 
parts which are entitled The Author and The Work, deals critically and 
exhaustively with numerous points of detail. Amor^ the jMjints coming 
under the head of The Author may be mentioned the following: (a) identi¬ 
fication of the Rashtrakuta feudatory under whose patronage Somadeva 
wrete his earlier work Yaiastilaka, (&) credibility of the statement in an 
anonjmious commentary of the NUivdkydmrta about 'the composition of 
this work at the request of a king called Mahendrapala of Kanauj, (c) identifi¬ 
cation of the Gau^asamgha of the Jaina faith to which Somadeva belonged 
and of a king called DharmAvaloka mentioned by the same author in his 
YaAastilaka. 

Under the head The Work Dr. Botto 'deals principally with the 
follovring points : (a) successive editions of the NUivd^dmrta in the 
Orantharatnamdld, the Md'p.ikachandra Digamhar Jaina, and the Mysore 
Sanskrit Series (and the value of these editions), (6) the style of the NUi- 
vdkydmrta (wjiich, unlike that of the Arthaddstra of Kautiilya or the NUisdra 
pf KSmandaka, is singularly delicate and elegant), (c) the relationship of 
iV* to Kau^ilya’s Arthaddstra (nhtwithstanding numerous concordances it 
cannot be accused of plagiarism but on the contrary belongs to the literacy 
type of rdgarMi with the term nUi meaxdng not merely poUtics but general 
ia 0 rg>ls), (d) traces of religious moderation and moral equilibrium in N'* 
reflecting the extraordinary religious tolerance of the epoch, (e) Somadeva’s 

( 71 ) 
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acceptance of the Brahmanical doctrine of the authority of 6ruti and 
Smrti, of the institution of varnaa, and so forth, and his rejection of the 
Jaina post-canonical antithesis between dkarmn and rajya as well as his 
conception of law as a matter of universal conscience or else as a human 
patrimony defined as the just and the good, (/) analysis of Somadeva’s 
polity (the State as a feudal-unit of limited importance, the officials en¬ 
trusted with different charges and subject to constant and careful control, 
the monarch being no absolute ruler), (g) the analysis of internal and ex¬ 
ternal administration in Somadeva’s polity (unreserved a<^eptanco of 
Kautilya’s Machiavellian policy; disapproval of the aggressive policy of the 
vijiglshu and in its stead advocacy of alliance, of negotiation and, in short, of 
normal and pacific diplomatic relations of States; simultaneous profession 
of common ethics and ethics of the State; goal not of the personal good or 
the king or the subjects but of the equilibrium of moral and religious 
duties of welfare and of life affecting all). 

The translation is based upon the edition in the Mdnikachandra Dig- 
ambar Series with frequent references to the better readings of the two other 
editions. Parallel passages are quoted in the original Sanskrit with accom¬ 
panying Italian translations not only from Kautilya’s Arihaidstra but 
also from the Smrti and the Smrti commentaries, from works of niti, from 
the collection of popular tales like the HitcrpadcM and from the Puranas 
like the Agnipurdim. References are made to and quotations are given 
from the translations of select terms by other scholars, instances of such 
terms being lancha or IvncJm (p. 108n) and knraya (p. 117ii). 

It will appear from the above brief survey that the present work marks 
a distisict addition to our knowledge of the nlti literature of Ancient 
India. Nevertheless we may be permittotl to make a few remarks for 
Dr. Botto’s consideration in the event of a new edition being called for. 
For the purpose of comparison and contrast with the passages of the he 
occasionally mentions the HitopadeM, but he is silent about the more 
important work, viz. the PaneJmtanfra, in its original version (as recon¬ 
structed by Edgerton) which is its principal source. I^jference is made 
similarly to the Kathasaritsdgara, but no mention is made of the more 
ancient and important collection of the Jdtaka stories. Dr. Botto again 
quotes no authority for attributing the authorship of the BrhadarJutnnUi to 
Kumarapala of Gujerat, although this work is said to bo a composition of 
Hemacandra himself under the patronage of that king by another authority 
(Winternitz in his History of Indian Literature, Vol. Ill, p. 530). Further¬ 
more, the case for making the monarchy in the N° represent a kind of 
‘democratic-constitutional government’ does not appear to be sufficiently 
strong. For, firstly, as in the Arihaidstra-NUi'tT&dition the admitted refer¬ 
ence to the necessity of the king’s consultation with his ministers does not 
involve their control of the royal authority in any way; secondly, the 
prescription of the objectivity of justice without reference to the personal 
preferences of the king which is inculcated in the N° is not accompanied (as 
in Kautily’s Arihaidstra and the Dharmasfitras) by sanctions in the sense of 
making the king liable to legal penalties and the law of penance. The 
book is remarkably free from mistakes in transliteration of the numerous 
Sanskrit words, one of the few exceptions noticed by us hQmg%iddaiuh on p. 
107, n. 14. In view of the fact that the existing editions of the N® are out of 
print and they are vitiated more or less by corrupt readings, we earnestly 
trust that a new critical edition will be undertaken in the near future by 
this scholar who has given so much attention to its study dxiring the last ten 
years. • • 

U. N. GnosHAii 
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Tagore’S Educational Philosophy and Experiment. By Sri Sunil 

Chandra Barker. Published by the Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, May, 

1961. Pages 199 with five illustrations. Price Rs.T.SO. 

The book presents the special features of Rabindranath Tagore's 
(educational theory on which was based his great experiment at Santiniketan. 
In doing so the author briefly explains Tagore’s philosophy, as he feels 
that his theory of education stems from it. In bringing out its characteristic 
features, he compares him with other theorists like Dewey and also refers to 
tlie Gandhian concept of education. 

It appears that the author has performed his difficult task fairly satis¬ 
factorily. He has successfully traced the essential features of Tagore’s 
theory of education. He rightly points out that Tagore took on the role 
of an educator to satisfy his OAvn personal urge and that Tagore aimed at 
bringing about all-round development of the individual and in doing so he 
attached as much importance to the.imaginative, aesthetic and emotional 
faculties of the student as to the intellect. He also brings out the virtue of 
the old Tapovana system of education which Tagore adopted at Santiniketan 
in that it creates an environment which spontaneously evokes the pupil’s 
imaginative and emotional faculties. 

In dealing Avith different aspects of Tagore’s philosophy, however, it 
appears that the author has failed to appreciate the difference in the mean¬ 
ing of certain expressions used by Tagore in explaining his concept of the 
religion of man. Thus he identifies Tagore’s concept of ‘Universal Man’ 
Avith his concept of the ‘Supreme Person’ {vide pp. 37 and 154). Again, 
he identifies ‘Universal Man’ with ‘VisAvakarma’ {vide p. 49). . According 
if) him, therefore, these are synonymous terms. This is not, however, 
borne out by Tagore’s OAvn writings. The ‘Supreme Person’ is, according 
to Tagore, that manifestation of God which is a transcendental presence in 
man and is synonymous with his concept of ‘ Universal Man ’ (Aude Religion 
of Man, pp. 166 and 181). The term ‘Viswakarma’ or ‘World Worker’ is 
applied by Tagore to an indiAudual who works for all, that is for the general 
AA’clfare of mankind (vide Religion of Man, p. 69). 


Hiranmay Banerji 
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JOSEPH TIEFFBNTHALER AND HIS GEOGRAPHY OF 

HINDUSTAN 

By S. N. Shn 

In the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries the Jesuit miaftinn a nAs 
in India played an important role in the advancement of secular learning—^in 
astronomy and geography, natural history, history and oriental studies. In 
the seventeenth century we hear of Father Antonio Ceschi, a learned mathe¬ 
matician, who was also interested in the Sanskritic studies. The Bavarian 
Father Henry Roth was one of the early Europeans to have introduced the 
Sanskrit characters to the notice of the literati of Europe. Fathers Johann 
Grueber and Albert d’Orville, belonging to the team of Jesuit astronomers 
working in China, travelled firom PeHn to Agra via the difficult route 
through Lhasa and Nepal and determined the latitudes of a number of 
places in northern India, including Patna. In the coastal and peninsular 
India, a good many Jesuit missionaries, skilled in astronomy, were engaged 
throughout the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries in determining the 
latitudes and occasionally the longitudes of places. Of them the most 
conspicuous were Fathers Bouchet, Mandeslo and Noel, whose valuable ob¬ 
servations enabled D’Anville to prepare a reliable map of peninsular India. 
Father Claude Boudier of Chanderhagore rendered signal service to the cause 
of Indian geography by his remarkably accurate latitude and longitude 
determinations. No less significant in the history of the eighteenth-century 
astronomy in India is the part played by the Jesuit astronomers, Fathers 
Figuerado, Gabelsperger, Strobl and others associated at one time or other 
with the astronomical observatories set up by Raja Jai Singh SSwai. To 
such a group of Jesuit astronomers, mathematicians and geographers 
belonged Father Joseph Tieffenthaler, probably the most remarkable of 
them all. 

Joseph Tieffenthaler was bom at Bolzano (also known as Botzon or 
Bozen) in the old Austrian Tyrol on 24th July, 1710.^ Practically nothing 
is known about his early career except that he joined the Society of Jesus 
on 9th October, 1729, left Austria for Spain in 1740, where he spent two 
years in the service of the Society of Spain, and in 1743 sailed from Portugal 
for India, by way of the Philippines, to spend, as it came to pass, the rest 
of his life in the vast sub-continent. 

It is certain that Father Tieffenthaler had a good education in the 
religious schools of Tyrol and, along with his ecclesiastical and humanistic 
studies, acquired sufficient proficiency, according to the standards of the 
day, in mathematics, astronomy, geography and natural sciences, with 
a good grounding in the languages. Before leaving the shores of Europe 
he had income a trained mathematician and astronomer, skilled in the use 
of astronomical and philosophical instruments, including the quadrant, 
the armillary astrolabe and the magnetic compass, for the determination 
of geographical latitudes and longitudes, for observing such astronomical 
phenomena as the eclipses, the trmisitB of inferior planets, the sun-spots 
and the like and for keeping meteorological records concerning the variation 
of temperatures and wWl. In biological sciences, although he wrote a 
ireatise, reported to be lost, on the natural history of India, describing the 
■- « . . .. . .. . 

1 Phillijuore, I, 388. Haola^aii. (137) mmbioxia the year of his birth as 1716.- 
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flora and the fauna,^ he does not appear from what can be gleaned from 
his extant Geography, to have either gone very far or kept touch with the 
progress that had been taking place in Europe in these sciences.^ 

His linguistic equipment on which the Jesuit Order had always laid 
great emphasis was extraordinary even by the standard of the said Order; 
for, besides German, his own tongue, he had a good knowledge of Latin, 
Italian, Spanish and French, to which he added, during his long stay in 
India, a good working knowledge of Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Sanskrit 
and possibly other languages.^ Prom the fact that he composed ^ost of 
his writings in good Latin it is open to question whether he attained an 
equally good literary standard in other European languages besides his 
native German. The encyclopaedic work he undertook of composing an 
historical and geographical description of Hindustan, conceived on such a 
wide plan as to include the physical and natural features, resources and 
products of the vast sub-continent, the manners, customs, occupations, 
religious beliefs of a multitude of races inhabiting the land, and their arts, 
sculpture, momunents and buildings, called for a close familiarity with 
works of a diverse natme written in the languages of the coimtry for which 
purpose Tiefienthaler ‘ n’avoit pas n6glig4 de se familiariser avec les langues 
les plus usit4es dans le pays, le Persan, le Maure ou Indoustan, & d’autres 
Of aU these languages he acquired the most perfect knowledge of the Persian 
in which he composed at least two treatises.^ We have Tieffenthaler’s 
own words that ‘ j’ai lu dans les livres Persans qui traitent de la G^ographie 
& de I’Histoire de ITnde’.o Regarding his Persian writings, he informs 
us that he utilized his leisure hours, during his stay in Narwar, in writing 
in Persian various tracts refuting the Mahomedan sect and a number of 
other booklets aimed at explaining the mysteries of Christianity and arousing 
piety in the reader. ^ 

He was certainly not a Sanskrit scholar, but that he knew enough 
Sanskrit may be assumed from his reported compilation of a Sanskrit- 
Persian dictionary which, like many of his writings, had long since ceased 
to be extant. 

It is not known definitely whether Tieffenthaler was sent to India 
as one of the many Jesuit missionaries for the general intention of furthering 
the interests and objects of the Society or whether he had originally been 
intended, as both Noti and Maclagan have supposed, for astronomical 
work in one of Raja Jai Singh’s observatories. s Jai Singh’s interest in 
having European astronomers work in his famous observatory at his capital 
city and, more particularly, the arrival in 1740 in Jaipur of two Bavarian 
Jesuit missionaries, Fathers Gabelsperger and Strobl, arranged at the 
Raja’s request by the Society’s headquarters in Rome,® make such an 
assumption very plausible indeed. Father Gabelsperger, it may further 
be noted, died the following year, in 1741. What we know more definitely 
is the death of Raja Jai Singh Sawai in 1743, the very year Tieffenthaler 
sailed from Portugal for Ijidia, and, with the passing of this great patron 


1 Phillimore, I, 388; Sommervogel, 8. J.; B^liothiqw de la SooUti de Jtsug, Paris, 
1932; BemouUi, I. 6; II, 421-24. 

® Bernoulli, Preface, X. 

3 Maclagan, 138. Noti, 146. Bernoulli, Preface, IX. 

* Bernoulli, Zoc. cit. 

3 Noii, loc. cit. 

*1,3. 

’I, 6. 

* Noti, 146. Maclagan, 137. 

* Maclagan, 134. 
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of science and learning, the end of a brief hut brilliant interlude in obser* 
vational astronomy of which we have few instances, if any, in India. 

Whatever the original intention, any hope of being engaged solely in 
astronomical observations and research had been lost for good before 
TieflFenthaler set his foot on the soil of India. He w^ ordered by the 
Jesuit, authorities of Goa to proceed to Agra to take up apostolic work in 
the famous Jesuit OiHege there. Since the days of Akbar it had always 
remained the focal point of the Mission. His journey from Goa to Agra 
shortly after his arrival in 1743 marked the beginning of a life of restless 
travels and wanderings which took him through the greater part of India 
and of which he himself has left an account to be reviewed in what follows. 
His work at the Agra College was short, for in 1747, while still a young 
man—a ‘wackerer und eiffervoller Missionarius’—^he was appointed as a 
priest to the Bourbon Colony at Narwar, and carried on the duties of his 
assignment till 1766, a period of about eighteen years, undertaking frequent 
travels, making observations and measurements, taking copious notes of 
whatever he observed, and thus continuously collecting materials for his 
proposed Descriptio. 

TiefFenthaler’s activities fell during the declining phase of the Jesuit 
Mission. By a decree of July, 1759, finm King Joseph of Portugal, the 
Mission was closed from all Portuguese territories and all Jesuit missionaries 
of Portuguese and other nationalities were packed home as prisoners and 
subjected to many atrocities,i Although Tieffenthaler was fortunate to 
escape such an ordeal, he felt the pinch before long. This was further 
aggravated by the death of the Armenian Governor of Narwar. By 1766 
his congregation dwindled to such an extent and had reached such financial 
straits that he had no alternative other than to abandon Narwar in search 
of work and subsistence elsewhere. Overnight he became, as it were, 
‘ a pastor without a fiock; worse yet, he was a penniless man, without even 
the necessaries of life’.2 In such distressing circumstances he thought of 
approaching the authorities of the English Company in Bengal for financial 
assistance and journeyed to Calcutta by taking the land route through 
Datia, Jhansi, Mahoba, Kalinjar, Allahabad, Lucknow, Fyzabad, Jaunpur, 
Banaras and iJie river route down the Ganges, visiting such places as Patna, 
Monghyr, Bajmahal, Murshidabad, Hughli, Chandemagore. Bernoulli’s 
translation of Tieffenthaler’s description, inserted in the author’s preface, 
of his own plight on the eve of his quitting Narwar is reproduced below: 

• ‘ Mais vers le commencement de 1765, me trouvant embarrass^ pour 
ma subsistance, je fus oblig6 de quitter Narvcvr, & je pris la resolution de 
me transporter dans le Bengah, persuade que I’illustre nation Angloise, 
qui se distingue par son humanitA, par sa liberality, & par sa charity 
envers les indigens, ne me laisseroit pas sans seoours.’^ 

The much-needed financial assistance Tieffenthaler must have got 
without difficulty, for in the month of October of the same year we fed 
bim leisurely proceeding up the Ganges, with compass and possibly other 
instruments in hand, following the meandering course of the great river, 
carefully tracing the same on paper as well as the mouths of the various 
tributaries falling into it and marking down the places on either side of 
the river. This ushered in a new phase of his activity, namely a thorough 
exploration of the course of the Ganges and of the hitherto little-known 
Gogra basin. For five years, beg inning 1766, he travelled all over the 
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province of Oudh, with Lucknow as his headquarters, visiting innumerable 
places and exploring the principal rivers and their tributaries flowing 
through this province. A detailed description of his observations is recorded 
in his geography of the province of Oudhi and in the paper, ‘La Description 
du cours du Gange & du Gagra, aveo une tres grande carte’, which the 
learned IVench orientalist, M. Anquetil du Perron, first published on the 
basis of Tiefienthaler’s manuscript and drawings in the Journal des Sgamns 
in December, 1776. Later on, the paper was enlarged and incorporated in 
the second volume, part two, of Bernoulli’s Description. The ^pearance 
of Anquetil’s paper and maps immediately established the Gbgra as a 
major river extending over a length of 500 cossea and having no less than 
29 affluents and Father Tieflenthaler as a pioneering geographer among 
the European savants of the time. 

Little information is available of Tiefienthaler’s activities from 1771 
or 1772, by which time he had finished his survey of the rivers of Oudh, 
till his death in 1786. On fiboishing his Oudh survey he in all probability 
settled down to arrange and give final shape to his manuscripts and drawings 
which must have by this time grown to voluminous proportions. The 
suppression of the Jesuit Mission left him with no hope of publishing his 
materials through ecclesiastical channels; the only course open to him, 
therefore, was to interest some influential scholars in Europe in his endeavours 
in order that his works might see the light of day or might at least escape 
destruction. As early as 1769, while stOl in Narwar, he had picked up by 
correspondence the acquaintance of Anquetil du Perron, the weird pioneer 
of oriental scholarship, during the latter’s stay in Surat. To Anquetil, who 
had meanwhile settled in Paris as a member of I’Acadi^mie Royale des 
Inscriptions & Belles-Lettres and interpreter to the King for Oriental 
Languages, he sent from Fyzabad in 1776 his three large maps, representing 
the entire course of the Ganges and the upper and the lower courses of the 
Gogra and 21 detached drawings of the co^uents of the various tributaries 
of these two rivers. * His geographical and other manuscripts, all written 
in Latin, were sent to Dr. Kratzenstein, a renowned professor of medicine 
and physic in Copenhagen, through a mutual friend, Mr. Flohr, a medical 
practitioner in the Danish colonies, whom Tieflenthaler had intimately 
known.3 

Tieflenthaler must have felt quite happy in being thus able to send his 
maps, manuscripts and drawings to safe hands in Europe. In the Preface 
of his Geography, he writes: 

‘I have despatched to Europe, with my Description of India, the drawings 
of a large number of cities, castles and fortresses in order that those who 
had not visited these countries may, while looking at these drawings, see 
these multitudes of cities and fortresses as if in a mirror and in spite of 
their immense distances have them, so to speak, before their eyes.’^ 

We hear of his stay in Agra in 1778 when he was already old and in 
failing health, ‘vecchio cadente’.^ It appears that he was in Agra up to 
1781, in which year he handed over the Agra Mission to the Carmelites and 
tran^erred his quarters to Lucknow.® In 1784, Col. F. Wilford, the 
learned orientalist, met the old Father at Lucknow one year before his 
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death and several years later referred to his visit as follows: *I saw the good 
old man at I/uchnow, in the year 1784. He was a man of austere manners, 
and incapable of deceit.’ i There is hardly any doubt that Wilford made 
good use of his acquaintance and meeting with Tieffenthaler, to whose 
geographical and historical descriptions he frequently referred. He 
obtained from the old Father extracts from Otter’s works which Tieffenthaler 
had procured from Europe. These circumstances have been utilized by 
Father Hosten in suggesting that Tieffenthaler probably had in his possession 
the original manuscript, supposed to be lost for over three hundred years, 
of Father Monserrate’s Mongolicae Legationis Comrmnlanus, if not the 
whole MS. at least his Book II dealing with the geography and natural 
history of India irttra Qangem, the customs of the ancient aborigines and the 
present-day natives, and that Wilford who made use of much of Monserrate’s 
geographical materials obtained the MS. from the old man at Lucknow.2 
Tieffenthaler died in 1785 at Lucknow, but his body was interred at 
the Padri Tolla Cemetery at Agra.^ 


Tieffbnthalbr’s Travels in India 

In the Preface to his Descriptio Indiae, Tieffenthaler recorded, inter alia, 
a brief but valuable diary of his travels in India, in the course of which 
he covered a largo number of districts and visited innumerable cities, 
principalities and villages, largo and small.^ Some dates and details of 
his astronomical and other observations may also be gleaned from the 
mass of information given in the Description, His itineraries in India during 
1743-1770 are shown in a map prepared for this purpose. 

In the month of December, 1743, he arrived by boat at the Portuguese 
colony of Daman, and from there went by sea to Surat, a very famous 
commercial city. Here he spent some time in making astronomical obser¬ 
vations, such as the determination of the latitude and longitude of Surat, 
and correcting its longitude by observing the ocoultation of Jupiter by the 
moon on 2nd February, 1744.5 Possibly he went to Daman from Salsette, 
where we find him busy in finding the latitude by the sun’s meridian altitude 
and observing on 4th November, 1743, the Transit of Mercury across the sun’s 
disc ‘comme un charbon ardent’.® Unfortunately, Tieffenthaler was 
unable to take advantage of the phenomenon for any useful astronomical 
pu^ose, due to his failure to observe, in the absence of proper instruments, 
the ingress and egress of the transit. 

In March, 1744, he returned to Daman, observing on the way the comet, 
and stayed here till the end of September. He observed a lunar eclipse on 
26th April and calculated the difference of longitudes between Paris and 
Daman to be 4 lir. 20 min.'^ The same year he went back to Surat and from 
there travelled by road to Broach, Baroda, Godhra, Lunavada, Sagwara, 
Udaipur, up to the newly-built and magnificent city of Jaipur, also known as 
Jainagar. At Broach he observed tile declination or variation of the 
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magnetic compass as 3° 30'^ on 2nd November, 1744, and measured the 
latitude of the place about the same time.^ By 23rd November he was in 
Udaipur, where he determined its latitude as 26“. 

IVom Jaipur, he took the route leading towards east and visited Dig, 
the royal residential city of the prince of the Jats. From there he arriv^ 
at Agra, either towards the end of 1744 or at the beginning of the following 
year; for on 2nd and 3rd May we find him occupied with latitude determina¬ 
tion of the city.3 For the next few years the Jesuit College of Agra was to be 
the place of his work. On 7th March, 1746, he used an eclipse o^he moon 
for determining the longitude of Agra. From Agra he mad% frequent 
excursions in 1746 to Muttra, Brindaban and other neighbouring places 
sacred to the Hindus, particularly to those believing in the Krapa cult, 
and collected information about the Krsna legend and the religious beliefe 
and practices of the Vaispavas and the VairSgls. In Muttra he did not 
fail to visit Jai Singh’s astronomical observatory on the summit of a hill. 

In May, 1747, he visited Delhi, ‘capitale actuelle de I’lnde’ and the 
residence of the Mogol Emperors. On 16th and 17th May he determined the 
latitude of the capital with an astrolabe.* His stay in Delhi was brief, 
for in July of the same year he proceeded to Narwar to join his apostolic 
duties to the Christian community there. Narwar, Tieffenthaler informs us, 
was then under the governorship of a Christian of Armenian descent, who 
served under a Hindu Raja and at the same time commanded honours and 
favours from the Mogol Emperor.® He built a chapel for his Christian 
community which was apparently in a flourishing state and Father 
Tieffenthaler’s duty it was to minister to their spiritual needs. For the 
next 18 years this picturesque city on the summit of a mountain in Central 
India remained the place of his evangelistic and literary activities—a 
centre from where he plaimed and execute several travels. 

In 1750 he set out on a journey to Goa. Following a southemly 
route, he at first went over a number of places in the province of Malwa, 
and visited important cities such as Sironj, Sarangpur and Ujjain. He 
observed the latitude of Sarangpur on 3rd March and that of Ujjain on 
6th March, 1760.® At Ujjain he visited the astronomical observatory built 
by late Raja Jai Singh Sawai of which he has given a description in his 
(hogrwphyJ Proceeding further south ho crossed the river Narbada, 
penetrat^ with difificulty into the district of Newar, and reached the city 
of Burhanpur {Brahmpour or Borhanpour), the capital and seat of govern¬ 
ment of the province of Chandess. Thereafter he moved through the 
territory of Concon and proceeded to Goa by way of Thana, Bombay and 
Sifardan halting, among other places, at Nasik and Ealyan for determining 
the latitudes of these two places on Ist and 6th April respectively. He 
arrived in Goa on 20th April and stayed there for six months. 

His return trip to Narwar was through the province of Gujarat and 
Ajmer. Towards the end of October, 1760, he left Goa for Surat, from 
where he took the route through Broach, Cambay, Gujarat (modem 
Ahmadabad) and Radhanpur. This was his second visit to Broach. 
Although he does not mention Baroda after Broach in his Preface in this 
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particular journey, he appears to have passed through this city for the 
second time, for he determined the latitude of Baroda on 10th January, 
1751.1 In Cambay, he measured the latitude of the place on 14th January, 
1761,® and one "week later that of Ahmadabad.® He arrived at 
Radhanpur in the month of February and observed the latitude of the 
city. PVom there he travelled through the province of Marwar and visited 
among others Jalor, Jodhpur and Merta. It may be' noted that in this 
journey from Gujarat to Jalor, TieflFenthaler took the longer route tlirough 
Card, Sami, Rac^anpur, Babhar, Tharad, Sanchor and Bhinmal, a large 
part of which passes over arid tracts, instead of following the shorter route 
through Mehsana, Palanpur and Bhinmal.* He was in Jalor on Ist March 
and determined on this date its latitude and in Jodhpur on 6th March, whose 
latitude was likewise observed. From Merta, ho entered the province of 
Ajmer and reached the city around 14th March on which date he observed 
and determined the latitude of the place. ^ He also calculated Ajmer’s 
longitude from route mileage, but was not satisfied with the result and 
stressed the need for further examination by the more dependable astrono¬ 
mical methods. He visited the famous Salt Lake of Sambhar near Ajmer 
and left a valuable account of the manufacture of salt from its saline waters 
and its importance in the State’s economy,® At Sambhar he measured 
the latitude with the help of an astronomical quadrant made of copper and 
also calculated its longitude. 

From Ajmer he visited Jaipur for the second time and from there 
proceeded to see the famous fortress of Ranthambhor. On the last lap 
of his journey from Ranthambhor to Narwar, he crossed the Chambal 
and took the route towards the south-east through Sopor or Sopour, modem 
Sheopur, Garail (or Carael) and Porim (or Pori), modem Pauri, arriving at 
Narwar in the month of April, 1761. 

He did not stay long at Narwar and was again out after a few months 
on a tour which took him through Gwalior, Gohad, Atter, and Bhind to 
Agra. Towards the end of November of the same year he returned to 
Narwar from Agra by way of Sikandra, Fatehpur, Bayana, Karauli, 
Mandrael, Bijaipur and Oopalpur. 

During the next twelve years Tieffenthaler passed most of his time in 
Narwar. Nevertheless he undertook three or four journeys to Agra and 
Delhi for visiting in particular Father Andr6 Strobl, who had come to India 
from Germany at the invitation of Raja Jai Singh, curious astronomer, 
acfompanied by another missionary (Father Gabelsperger, d. 1741) to 
work in his Jaipur observatory. He also made other exploratory excursions 
to nearby places, as is evident from his observations of the latitudes of 
Kotta and Sheopur on 8th and 31st March, 1769, respectively.’ Some of his 
Persian works refuting Islam and a number of small tracts propounding the 
mysteries of Christianity were written in his leisure time during this period. 

From towards the beginning of 1766, following the suppression of the 
Jesuit mission, the death of Narwar’s Armenian Governor and the decline 
of its Christian community. Father Tieffenthaler was again on the move 
at first in search of financial assistance and patronage from the Fnglish 
East Tndift Company in Bengal and thereafter in quest of exploration.of 
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the river basins of the Ganges and the Gogra in the province of Oudh. 
Leaving Narwar he took the route through Datia, Jhansi and Urcha, obser* 
ving the latitude of Datia on 2nd February, 1765,^ and entered the district 
of Dangaya in Bundelkhand. He visit^ Mahoba (Mahcbha), Kalinjar, 
Chitrakut, a sacred place of the Hindus, Chhatarpur, Jima, Pama, noted 
for its diamond mines, and Ajaigarh, and arrived at Thrroa. The dates 
of his visits to some of these places can be ascertained from his records of 
observing latitudes, e.g. Mohoba in February; Bassein, a big village, seven 
miles north-east of E^linjar, on 1st March; Thoroa on 3rd Maijjh, 1765.2 
After Thoroa he crossed the Jamna and arrived at Allahabad. ^ 

About the beginning of April, he left Allahabad for Lucknow where 
he determined its latitude on 7th April.^ After Lucknow, he visited Bangla 
or F 3 rzabad, Jaunpur and Banaras, where he took to the river route down 
the Ganges by boat, visiting successively Patna, Monghyr, Eajmahal, 
Mmshidabad, Cassembazar, Hughli, Chandemagore and finally Calcutta. 
In this part of the country, Tieffenthaler did not waste time over latitude 
determinations in view of excellent values already obtained by Father 
Boudier of Chandemagore,^ a very skilled and competent astronomer, 
and accepted and utilized by all geographers from d’Anville to Rennell. 

From Calcutta he returned to Allahabad in a small boat about the 
end of October, 1765. In his journeys down and up the Ganges, as has 
already been said, he carefully observed with a compass the course of the 
Ganges, sketched the manifold windings and the junction of rivers dis¬ 
charging into the Ganges as well as jotted down a large number of places 
situated on either side of the river bank. In his own words (Bernoulli’s 
translation); ‘ Vers la fin d’October de la meme ann6e, je me mis dans un 
petit bateau, & retoumai h Elahbad. En allant & en revonant j’ai 
observd & suivi aveo la boussole le cours du Gange, le plus grand des 
fleuves de I’lnde; j’ai trac6 sur le papier ses differens detours; j’ai marque 
les endroits situ^s sur Tun & I’autre bord, & j’ai dessin6 I’embouchure, 
des rivieres qui se jettent dans le Gange' 

In February, 1766, he left the Company’s camp at Corra and returned 
to Allahabad at the end of April. On 3rd February before leaving for Corra, 
he had carried out a latitude determination of Allahabad and obtained the 
value of 26° 9' as against 26° 25' by Claude Boudier.® 

From Allahabad he moved to Lucknow and, making this city his 
headquarters, travelled over a period of five years throughout the length 
and breadth of the province of Oudh, visiting a large number of cities and 
villages which he meticulously described or just referred to, with a few 
details of their geographical location in his Geography. His geography 
of the province of Oudh makes tedious reading on account of what appears 
to be unnecessary and avoidable details of unimportant places. In this 
he indulged purposely, it appears, with a view to describing accurately 
the passages, en^ess windings and curves of a large number of rivers and 
rivulets flowing through this province—^five large rivers, the Gogra, the 
Sarju, the Gumti, the Chauka and the Bapti, and about seventeen smaller 

ones noticed by Tieffenthaler himself.In fact, the main object of his 
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travels in Oudh was to explore the courses of these various rivers from 
their mouths up to their sources in the northern mountains, for which 
purpose, as he himself informs us, he not only moved about from place to 
place himself, but equipped a person trained in geography with a compass 
and sent him to the Gamaun mountains up to the cataract of the Gogiu, 
one of the largest rivers judged by the volume of waters it disohai^es, and 
even up to Pethamz and the defiles of Deucara, in order to measure the 
distance of the places and determine from them their relative positions. 

‘Non seulement je parcourus en i}ersonne ces differentes contr^es; 
mais j’ai encore muni d’une boussole un homme vers6 dans la geographic 
& je I'ai envoy6 jusque sur les monts de Gamaoun & aux cataractes 
du Oagra, un des fleuves le plus considerables par le volume de ses eaux; 
jusqu’4 Pelhana & aux defiles de Deucara {Saltus Deucaranm) pour mea¬ 
surer les distances des lieux & en determiner les situations respeotives.’i 

In addition to his riverine exploration, Tieffenthaler did not neglect to 
ascertain with an astronomical quadrant the latitudes of several places in 
this province, previously inadequately served, if at all, by such determi¬ 
nations. These places include Lucknow (7th April, 1765),2 Gorakhpur (11th 
March, 1770) ,2 Bahraich (Beraiz),^ Khairabad {Gherabad),^ Balrampur (4th 
March, 1770),® PethanaP Nanamao,^ Mouhammadi (11th April, 1769),* 
Poulhar (lake),i® Gacrela (6th December, 1767)ii and Dorania (12th Decem¬ 
ber, 1767).12 At Balrampur and Nanamao, he was unsuccessful with his 
quadrant, due to clouds covering the sky, but calculated the latitudes on 
the basis of route mileage. The latitude of Pethana, 63 miles north of 
Balrampur, from which one mile was rejected to account for detours of the 
route over mountainous tracts, was determined solely from considerations of 
route mileage. 

The object of such great care and trouble as he took throughout his 
travels in India in determining the latitudes of places was to be able to 
prepare without difficulty, whenever he wanted to, a geographical map of 
India—‘afin que si jamais je voulois dresser une carte g^ographiquo de 
ITnde, ce travail difficile me devint plus aisd ’. It is doubtful and indeed 
a matter of great disappointment if Tieffenthaler could ever settle down 
to carry out his cherished desire of producing a map of India, which, apart 
from being an important contribution to Indian cartography, would have 
immensely facilitated the study of his Deactiptio Indian. i^mouUi had 
to make good this deficiency as well as possible with the help of Bennell’s 
map of Hindoostan. 

Tibbtbnthalee’s Works 

Tieffenthaler’s magnum opus is without doubt his Deacriptio Indiae, 
the original title given by the author himself to his work in I^tin, which 
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Bernoulli in his French version renamed, not without justification,^ La 
O^ogmphie de ViTvdxMstan, A general title such as * Description of India ’ 
implies much more than the author envisaged. True it is, Tieffenthalar, 
in his encyclopaedic efforts to give as full a description of India as possible, 
touched practically on all possible subjects such as chronology, religion, 
history, manners and customs, revenues, natural history, natural products 
and mineral resources, art, architecture, monuments, buildings, town plan¬ 
ning, etc., and gave for provinces, sometimes even for districts and cantons, 
long and interesting lists of their past rulers. But the central purpose, 
as is abundantly manifest throughout the work, was to give a geographical 
description of the country. Tieifenthaler himself was not unaware of this, 
as otherwise what could be the reason of his writing separate and more 
comprehensive treatises on other subjects, such as the Natural History of 
India, the Religion of the Brahmins ? As to the word ‘ I’lndoustan the 
scope of his geography did not include the whole of India but was limited 
to the territory over which the Mogol power at its highest extended but 
which never comprised the whole of India. This territory was generally 
known by the name of ‘Hindustan’, in the Persian works in particular, 
to which Tieifenthaler has himself called attention; ‘Les Persans disent 
Hindousian, et cette denomination n’est pas ignor^e de ceux qui poss^dent 
les langues Indienne, Persane et Arabe.’^ For the same reason, Bernoulli 
objects to Rennell’s calling his work Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan 
as it covered the whole of India and has preferred to entitle his translation 
of the Memoir (Volume III) as La Carte gin^rale de VInde, etc. 

Viewed in the background of the eighteenth century interest in historical 
and geographical researches concerning South and South-East Asia and 
India in particular, and of TieflFenthaler’s own training and proficiency 
in astronomy, sciences, history and languages, it is not unlikely that he 
had conceived of such a project before leaving Europe. Significantly 
enough from the moment of his setting foot in India, ho busied himself in 
the collection of materials either by proper observations, or by studies 
or through information from knowledgeable persona, for a complete and 
detailed description and a good geographical map of India—^a task which 
absorbed all his time and energies outside his normal apostolic duties, 
for a span of thirty years.3 ‘Much has been written‘and many scholarly 
works have appeared on India, her grandeur, her religion and on the manners 
and customs of her inhabitants.’ Writes Tieffenthaler: ‘Nevertheless this 
very vast country offers yet an abundance of materials to write. Xt is 
precisely what I have been busy in assembling in this volume—such things 
as I have observed with my own eyes dtiring a span of thirty years, things 
I have read in Persian books treating of the geography and the history of 
India and what I have learned in the course of conversation with persons 
informed in these matters. In Europe, one greedily awaits the precious 
merchandise from India; in sending this treatise I flatter myself to believe 
that it will be received with the same eagerness by the curious who will 
appreciate my work.’ 

Such sustained laboms produced not just one but several works, 
maps and drawings. Reference has already been made to the three extra¬ 
ordinarily large maps on the course of the Ganges and the Gogra, 21 detached 
drawings of confluents of the various tributories and related explanatoiy 
materials, put to good use by Anquetil and preserved for posterity by that 
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learned orientalist. As to his other writings, all in Latin, and sketches 
of which no trace could be made shortly after their mrival in Europe and 
by the tirde Bernoulli got interested in his works, we have only TieflFenthaler’s 
own statements, notices of Anquetil and Bernoulli and Sommervogel’s 
recent bibliography.1 These include: 

(1) A treatise on the Religion of the Brahmins, their ceremonies 
' and manners and the much-vaunted wisdom of their philosophers ; 

this work contains such things as deserve to be reported, taken 
from Indian works, to which were added as illustrations drawings 
of idols, temples and other objects. 

(2) A Natural History of India dealing with animals, birds, 
trees, plants and flowers, with a pencil sketch in each case. 

(3) A book containing remarks and observations on the varia¬ 
tions of the air and such other natural phenomena as the eclipses, 
the sun-spots, and the zodiacal light. 

(4) A catalogue of places of which geographical latitudes were 
observed. 

(5) A paper entitled ‘ De Longitude et Latitudine Indiae ’. 

(6) Indian astronomy and astrology. 

(7) The course of the Ganges, together with a description of 
the villages and cities lying on both banks. 

(8) The course of the Ganges from Priaga or Chlabado 
(Allahabad) to Calcutta, explored with the aid of a magnetic needle. 

(9) The course of the Jamna, which is numbered among the 
great rivers. 

(10) Geographical maps showing various coasts of India. 

To these Sommervogel also adds his drawings of cities and forts, temples, 
idols and mountains which appear to form part of his Geography and his 
Religion of the Brahmins. Some of the drawings attached to his Geography 
are reproduced in Plates I-IV. Phillimore has located among Orme MSS. 
a letter Tieffenthaler wrote to General Richard Smith and a review of 
D’Anville’s maps with the remark: ‘Pour connoitre le Latitude et Longitude, 
la grandeur des villes considerables de I’Inde, leur situations, et autres choses 
r^marquables de cette vaste Empire, on consultera la description latin faite 
par le P.J.T.S. (Orme MSS. 23 (61)). Thomas Call received some of his 
papers, probably through Wilford. 

Of these the first two, e.g. the Religion of the Brahmins and the Natural 
History of India, were among his major works. But as far as their merit 
can be guessed from occasional observations and statements concerning 
these subjects, incorporated in his Geography, their loss, Bernoulli was 
inclined to thiiak, did not appear regrettable. Abraham Roger and Messrs. 
Dow and Hollwell had already done much useful work on the former 
subject,* and although the scope of further work was by no means exhausted, 
there were enough materials for the purpose available to a scholar in Europe 
at that time. Moreover, Tieffenthaler was handicapped by his inadequacy 
in Sanskrit to make much use of original Indian sources. But a more 
serious factor was his incapacity as a missionary charged with the duty 
of spreading Christianity among the idolaters to approach the subject of 
Hindu religion and philosophy with sympathy and understanding and 
above all with a scholarly and seientific detachment such as generally 


i^moulii, Preface, IX; 1,6-7; 11, 421-24; Sommervogel, BibUoth^que de la SocUti 
de Jisue, Paris, 1932; Phillimore, I, 888. 

B Roger, Abraham, Vies (h Moeurs des Breunines, 
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characterizes his astronomical and geographical studies. He spoke con* 
temptuously of the manners and customs of the Vaird^s {Beragiens & de 
Beragiennes), a Vaisijava sect, he observed at Muttra and found nothing 
but superstition and obscenity in the cult of Kmna and BSdha whom he 
described as the former’s concubine.' Likewise, the good missionary 
was always repelled at the sight of the image of Mahadeva (Mahadeo) 
for which his appellations were sometimes ‘la figure obscene de Mdhadeo'^ 
at others ‘I’infame figure de Mahadeo'.^ Some of his Persian tracts, as 
already noticed, were directed against Islam and a number of others written 
to glorify Christianity. « 

Bernoulli suspected that Tieffenthaler’s Natural History, even if found, 
would have hardly satisfied the connoisseur. Granting that he had picked 
up enough knowledge in these sciences as a Jesuit from Tyrol would most 
probably have done, he became fast out-of-date, particularly in view of 
new and radical developments in tho system of classification and nomen¬ 
clature at the hands of such eminent naturalists as Bauhin, Toumefort and 
Carl von Linn6. This is evident from a few notices relating to natural history, 
botany in particular, contained in his Geography, which are not only poor 
and weak in their descriptions but use outmoded designations of plants 
from which it is difficult to guess their synonyms according to the new nomen¬ 
clature then widely in use in Europe, or to ascertain whether he was referring 
to an unknown plant. It is also doubtful if the sketches he says he attached 
to his Natural History would have added much, as these were probably 
drawn, like those of his Geography, by a non-professional artist unskilled 
in biological drawings. In marked contrast to Tieffenthaler’s efforts, 
foundations of the science of natural history in India wore being laid tlirough- 
out the eighteenth century by a set of professional men well grounded in the 
new system, such as Petrus Artedi, Henry Ruysch, Mark Eliezer Bloch 
and others in Europe^ and Rheed {Hortus malaharicus), the Tranquobar 
missionaries J. G. Koenig, K. G, Klein, Benjamin Heyne and others, 
Patrick Russell, William Roxburgh and James Anderson, all working princi¬ 
pally in the coastal areas of peninsular India. ^ 

Tho same cannot be said of his astronomical and geographical tracts, 
and their discovery if ever should merit closer attention. 

Beenoulli’s Conteebution 

The importance of Tieffenthaler’s Geography, apart from other consi¬ 
derations, may be judged from the fact that it found an editor and translator 
from the original Latin into two major European languages in no less a 
person than Jean Bernoulli, a distinguished mathematician, Astronomer 
Royal and ordinary member of the Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres 
at Berlin, and associated with all the major scientific academies and societies 
in Europe at the time, such as those of St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Uppsala, 
Copenhagen, Lyon, Bologne, and several others. Bernoulli first came to 
know of Tieffenthaler’s works from Anquetil du Perron’s paper ‘La Descrip¬ 
tion du cours du Gauge & du Gagra, etc.’ in the Journal des Sgavans, Paris, 
December, 1776 (Ed. of Holl, January, 1777) and further that his geographical 
manuscripts were lying somewhero in Denmark. He started making 

11, 204. 

2 I, 224. 

» I, 336. 

* Chaudhuri: * On the History of the Study of Ichthyology ’. 

* Larwood, 62-76. 
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enquiries and soon succeeded in locating them—^he does not say how—^vrith 
M. Kratzenstein to whom Tieffenthaler had sent his manuscripts. In 
fact, Anquetil’s intention in drawing the attention of scholars to this work 
was to secure its publication. Bernoulli now reinforced his effort® by 
publishing notices in the NouveUea liUhraires, Books II and III, as well os 
by other means. In Copenhagen Kratzenstein had also tried to find an 
edito/but without success, because it was impossible to find one there for a 
Latin manuscript, full of foreign words, defective in composition at places 
and accompani^ by a large number of badly-executed drawings in most 
part of such disproportionately large size as rendered their use impracticable 
without reduction. Moreover, no one would wish to undertake the task 
without first looking at the manuscript, and Kratzenstein would not rim 
the risk of parting with it. In the circumstances Bernoulli decided to take 
up the work himself under the condition given by the author and save 
from menacing oblivion a work he believed curious and important.^ The 
manuscript passed into his possession on 9th October, 1781. 

Consultation with, and advice of, Anquetil became urgently necessary, 
for the French scholar had received the maps and explanatory notes closely 
bearing on the subject of the manuscript in question. Anquetil responded 
with rare warmth and generosity to Bernoulli’s ideas and plans. The 
maps were then no longer in his possession as he had shortly after his work 
deposited them with the Map Section of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
(D6p6t des Cartes du D4partement des affaires 4trangeres) in Paris. He 
interested the Count of Vergonnes, Chief of the Department and great 
lover of science and learning in Bernoulli’s project, obtained the maps 
forming an atlas of 30 leaves of exceptionally large format and took full 
responsibility of reducing them himself and having them engraved by a 
competent engraver before his very eyes and at his own expense. All this 
trouble he took, first to avoid exposing the precious originals to the accidents 
of transport and inevitable degradation at the hands of artists, and secondly 
because of the impossibility of entrusting to a distant artist the work of 
engraving a set of drawings complicated by multiplicity of objects, foreign 
characters and imperceptible strokes. Moreover, to explain the maps, 
Anquetil prepared for Bernoulli a new memoir much more extended 
than what had appeared in the Journal des S^avans. All this, to say the 
least, is a splendid instance of co-operation between scholars with a common 
interest, namely the advancement of knowledge of a land and people 
imperfectly known, in a century otherwise tom with strife, jealousy and 
rivalry, territorial conquests and enslavement of people all over the world, 

Bernoulli’s original intention was to produce the work in two volumes: 
the first to contain a translation of Tieffenthaler’s Geography, and the 
second Anquetil’s memoirs referred to above and additions and notes made 
from Rermell’s Memoir^ and other works. Incorporation of a map indis¬ 
pensable for following the book with ease was dictated first by the author’s 
failure to supply one himself and, second, by the recent appearance of 
RenneU’s Memoir which received wide attention and appreciation. Matter 
remained at this stage when he first went to the press. But delay in 


• 11, Preface, XI. 

* Rennell, James: Memoir of a Map of Hindooatan; or the Mogul Empire with 
an Introduction, illustrative of the geography and present division of that country 
and a map of the countries situated between the heads of the Indian rivers, and the 
Caspian Sea; with an append^ containing an account of the Gfuiges and Burrampootar 
rivers* (added in the 2na edition). First map of two sheets—1st edition, 1783; 2nd 
edition. 1785. Second map of four sheets—1st edition, 1788; 2nd edition, 1701, and 
3rd edition, 1793. 
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printing and appearance in the meantime of further researches of Anquetil 
on the history and geography of India led Bernoulli to alter his plans; 
to leave un^sturbed the first volume containing his translation of 
Tieffenthaler’s Geography of Hindmtan, to devote the second volume entirely 
to Anquetil’s writings in two parts: Part I, Dee Recherchea hiatoriquea do 
chromlogiques sur VInde and Part II La Description, du Cours du Oange cfc 
du Oagra, avec une tria grande Carte, and add a third volume containing 
translation in its entirety of Rennell’s Memoir with appendices, and a map 
of navigation in the interior of Bengal, extracted from his BAvgal-Atlas. 

In this way Bernoulli filled up the gaps existing in Tie^enthaler’s 
Geography. Anquetil’s dissertation constituting Part I of the second volume 
supplied nearly entirely what Tieffenthaler had omitted on the history 
and the rulers of the peninsula; Rennell’s Memoir, Part I, third volume, 
threw a flood of light on the geography of the entire coimtry; to these 
add Bernoulli’s own copious notes and the scholarship he brought to bear 
on the work. Collectively the three volumes to which he appropriately 
gave the general title Description historique dh gtographiqvo de Vlnde^ 
thus emerged as an entirely new work, far surpassing the one he undertook 
to edit and translate. The German edition appeared in Berlin under the 
title of Das Pater Joseph Tieffenthalers .. . historisch-geographische Besch- 
reibung von Hiridustan between the years 1785 and 1787 and the French 
edition also in Berlin under the title mentioned above between the years 
1786 and 1789. 


The Gbographv of Hindustak 

TiefFenthaler’s Geography is divided into two broad sections: (a) Dis¬ 
sertation and Preliminary Researches, and (6) Geographical Description 
of the Provinces of Hindustan. 

Under (a) he discussed in 14 separate chapters the following matters: 
(1) the extension of India (9-11); (2) the longitude and the latitude of 
India, after the Indian geographers {corographes) (12-18); (3) longitude 
and latitude of India, with distances between places, as given in the Persian 
work entitled Ayn Ahbari or The Method of Akbar (18-23); (4) the Indian 
miles (or cosses) (23-25); (5) the inequality of Indian miles (2^28); (6) area 
of India in square measures (28-29); (7) the name of India (29-30); (8) refer¬ 
ences to India in the religious books (31-38); (9) the origin of the Indikns 
(38-40); (10) the survival of Christianity in India since the arrival of the 
Portuguese (40-43); (11) ancient India (43-60)*; (12) the mountains of 
India (60-62); (13) division of Hindustan in Provinces (62-64); and 
(14) the revenues of Hindustan (64-66). 

Under (b) Tieffenthaler adhered to the division of India into the 
following twenty-three provinces as existed in the times of the Mogol Empire: 
Kaboul (67-74), Kandahar (74r-76), Cachemire (76-100), Labor (100-114), 
Moultan (115-120), TaMa (120-124), Dehli (124-159), Agra (159-220), 
Elahbad (220-250), Oude (or Avad) (260-307), Adjmer (307-342), Malva 
(342-358), Barar (358-363), Ghandess (364-370), Guzarate (370-415), Behar 
(415-437), Bengcde (437-feO), Oreasa (460-476), Aurengabad (476-489)^ 
Bhalagate (or Ahmadnagar) (489-492), Bedor (or Safarabad) (492-494), 
Hederabad (or Golconde) (494-496) and Bedgapur (496-616), with digressions 


1 BemouUi, Preface, XIV. 

> Pages ‘ 68' and * 69 ’ are misprinted as ' 38 * and ‘ 39 
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on the countries of Caachgar and TibetA The description for each 
orovince includes the boundary; the area generally by l eng th and breadth 
in miles between extreme limits and seldom by area in square measure; 
division of the province into districts and parganas with a long list of place 
names under each district or pargana; revenues, both according to Manouzzi^ 
and register of the empire mentioning the largest and the smallest sum in 
most ca&es; a fairly-detailed description of the capital and succinct description 
of a number of important places; itineraries; succession list of kings and 
rulers, sometimes mentioning the length of government of the ruler in 
years, months and days but not in strict chronological order according to 
one era. 

Interspersed with this general pattern of description will be found 
notices of rivers, their tributaries and distributaries traversing the province, 
with their names, sources, mouths, courses determined by a large number 
of places, large and small, on their banks, and several other characteristics 
such as seasonal variations in the discharge of waters, tides in rivers in 
the deltaic region,» shift of river beds,^ irrigation canal systems fed from 
certain rivers,^ and the like. The river systems in the Ganges and the 
Gogra basins, especially those irrigating the province of Oudh, have been 
noticed with the greatest detail, as may be expected from one who spent 
long years in surveying these areas. Rennell utilized much of Tieffenthaler’s 
findings in revising his map and the second edition of his Memoir. ‘ The 
upper part of the course of the Ganges,’ he writes, ‘ to the Cow’s mouth, 
or cavern through which the Ganges passes; and the course of the Gogra 
river to its foimtains; are both inserted from the work of M. Bernoulli.’® 
In another passage he records his acknowledgement to the discoveries 
concerning the Ganges and the Gogra as follows: ‘A late publication by 
M. BemouUi (who has done me too much honour in the course of it) contains, 
among a variety of other matters, a map of the courses of the Ganges and 
Gogra rivers; drawn by M. Anquetil du Perron, from the materials of the 
late P. Tiefentaller. This map is highly interesting, on the score of its 
containing the course of the Ganges, as high up as the Oangoutra, or cavern, 
styled by the Hindoos, the Cow’s mouth; and which is near 300 miles above 
the place where the Ganges enters Hindoostan: as well as the course of the 
Gogra river, to its source, in the western part of Thibet.’^ Beimell, 
however, criticized Tieffenthaler for stopping short at a place not far within 


^ Names of provinces are here spelt after Bernoulli’s French version, Vol. I, and 
further printed in italics to differentiate them from modern spellings in English, 
which the reader must have noticed already. Figures within parentheses indicate 
page references to Vol. I. 

* Tieffenthaler in his manuscript spelt the name as ‘Manucoi’, also a very 
common form of spelling in English (v^e W. Irvine’s English translation of Storia 
do Mogor, John Murray, 1907-8). In French, the name is. written as ‘Manouchi’ as 
may be seen from the French version of his work, Hiatoire ginirale de VEmpire du 
Mogol depuis aa fmdation. Sur lea ndmoirea portugaia de M. Manouchi, venitien, 
d la Haye, 1708. But the physician, as Bernoulli has pointed out, was known in 
his homeland of Venice, Italy, as ‘ Manouzzi ’ and referred to as such in Italian biblio¬ 
graphies (1, 16, footnote). 

» I, 456. 

* J, 291-292. The river Sardjou near Bozpur where it falls into the Ohagra. 

, 8 I, 138-214. 

* Memoir, iii, Bennell generally mentioned Bernoulli’s name amd occasionally 
Tiefifenthaler’s for reference to the Geography. 

’ Ibid., 307-8. Mark RenneU’s spelling of Tieffenthaler; Bernoulli informed us 
that Tieffenthaler himself spelt his name as ’TieffentaUer’, although his family 
name should be correctly spelt as ’Tieffenthaler’. Following the pronunciation in 
vogue in Austrian Tyrol, his name could also be writtffli as ‘TiefentoUer*, but he 
never wrote so (BemouUi, Preface* XVI). 
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the Kumsun mountains, and not visiting the source of the Gk>gra himself 
as he did the Gangotrl, as also for neglecting to take observations for the 
purpose of determining the latitudes of either of the sources of these two 
rivers, ‘ which, on a course approaching to meridional, would have furnished 
a rule for correcting the distances Regarding the accuracy of 
Tieffenthaler’s survey, it may be noted that R^nnell compared the course 
of the Jumna above Delhi and other positions in that part of the Doab, 
as determined by C!ol. Polier’s map, with the details given in th^e Oeogrctphy 
and found that ‘ they accord generally with the notices in Bernoulli 

Another noticeable feature of the Geography is the details df itineraries 
and routes, given province by province, making it possible to reconstruct 
an excellent route map of eighteenth-century India. These routes are 
extremely detailed for those provinces over which he travelled, e.g. Delhi, 
Agra, Allahabad, Oudh, Ajmer, and Gujarat, oftentimes noting places even 
three or four miles apart. Bengal and Bihar are poorly served by itineraries 
by road duo probably to his travels by inland waterways. Regarding 
other provinces, details were drawn from the accounts of other travellers 
as well as from Persian treatises. There is little difficulty in believing that 
Tieffenthaler’s Geography served as an excellent guide-book for travellers 
in the last decade of the eighteenth and the first few of tho nineteenth 
century. Rennell found Tioffenthaler’s itineraries very useful in checking 
and correcting distances between places in his map and comparing the 
values derived from other sources. ‘And what, moreover, I consider as 
an irrefragable proof of the general accuracy of the position,’ writes Rennell 
concerning the bearing of Sirhind from Delhi, ‘ is that Mustaphabad, which 
stands in Col. Polier’s map at 42 cosses, from Sirhind towards Hurdwar, 
is by Bernoulli’s account (Vol. I, pp. 146, 147) 46 cosses from Hurdwar, 
by which the interval between Sirhhid and Hurdwar should be 88 cosses : 
and it is actually 90 by the construction.’* Tieffenthaler’s itineraries of 
the Punjab province also proved very valuable among tho various materials 
Rennell used for filling up much of the detail of this province; e.g. the distance 
of Rahoon {Rahan) from Sirhind {Sarhind),^ the position of Kullanore 
(Calanor)* on the Ravi, and so on. The itinerary from Matschivara to 
Zoudlamouki (I, 112-113) enabled Rennell to fix up the positions of Bejwara 
{Bezvdra), Rajapour {Radjpour), Hureepour (Haripor) and Jellamooky. 
‘Bejwara, called also Hoshearpour, is 3 journeys (perhaps 36 cosses) from 
Sirhind (Bernoulli); .. .Hureepour is 11 cosses beyond Rajapour, on the 
same road; Jellamooky 6 or 7 farther. All these particulars are from 
Bernoulli: and we collect from them that Hureepour is 21 cosses; or about 
30 G. miles from Bejwara; 84 from Sirhind.’® For arriving at the conclusion 
that ‘Moultan cannot be lower than the parallel of 301°’, and for fixing its 
latitude at 30*’ 34', Rennell consulted, among other authorities, Bernoulli’s 
opinion that by the itineraries, ‘Moultan cannot be much lower than that 
parallel’.® Bernoulli translated Tieffenthaler’s findings as follows: ‘La 
hauteur du pole boreal est ici de 29° 51';... Des Auteuns plus au fait font 


^ Memoir, 69. 

* Ibid., 08. Bennell obviously oonsultod Bernoulli’s French edition, where 
the distance between Maatabad (Mustaphabad) and Saharanpour is given as 22 Indian 
miles (cosset) and that between Saharanpour and Hardouar (Hurdwar^ us 24 Indian 
miles (1, 146, 147). 

• Ibid., 79. 

* Ibid., 106. 

• Ibid., 106-107. 

« Ibid., 90-98. 
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la Latitude de Motdtan, de 30 degree; mais on enoore mieux de lui en 
donner 31; car les itin^raires preuvent qu611e ne peut 6tre plus petite.’^ 
Unlike Bennell, who usually avoided describing Indian cities on the 
ground that ‘the description of one Indian city is a description of all; 
they being all built on one plan, with exceeding narrow, confined, and crooked 
streets; with an incredible number of reservoirs and ponds, and a great 
manj/^ gardens, interspersed’,* TiefFenthaler described a large number of 
capital as well as fortified cities, carefully recording architectural details 
of palaces, forts and citadels with their ramparts and towers, mausoleums, 
brick buildings of the rich, the thatched and mud houses of the poor, market¬ 
places, etc., thus bringing out an impressive variety despite a common 
pattern and uniformity of plan. In general, the Indian cities were inferior 
to those of Europe in regard to magnificence, height and symmetry of the 
buildings and the uniformity of the streets. To this a remarkable exception 
was Jaipur, the new city buUt in 1726 by Jai Singh, the curious astronomer 
king. Contrary to the unequal and narrow streets and antique buildings 
of old cities, the city was provided with large, long and straight roads, and 
buildings and shops for the display of merchandise, all equally spaced from 
one another, giving it a brilliant modem look.^ The principal road extend¬ 
ing from the gate of Sangener to that in the south was so spacious that 
six or seven carriages could easily run side by side without either touching 
or the necessity of one carriage moving in front of the other. In Delhi, 
the houses of the rich were outwardly unimpressive, though not indicative of 
negligence; but their interiors were magnificent and profusely decorated 
according to the style of the country and the taste of its people.® 

Tieflfenthaler also refers to the skill of Indian engineers in building 
stone bridges over rivers. Ho noticed and described such a bridge over the 
river Sindh near Narwar (Plate I); it was supported by 24 high and spacious 
arches.® Other stone bridges noticed by him include one of 16 large 
arches spanning a torrential river near Dholpur in Agra province, ^ one 
built on the Gumti,® and a small one built on the rivulet Rend near Corra.® 
At Mohan in the province of Oudh, the river Sei was spanned by a bridge 
built of brick and lime upon 15 supporting arches, and provided with balus¬ 
trades and two towers at either extremity to serve as ornament.^® 

The cave-paintings of Ellora did not fail to attract his notice or extract 
eloquent appreciation from his pen; but the omission of Ajanta is baffling. 
He was full of admiration for ‘une variet6 de figures d’hommes & de 
Dieux, taill^es avec un art 6tonnant’, and further writes: 

‘Cette scene si artistement repr6sent4e est ouverte aux yeux de ceux 
qui traversent ces cavernes memes; elle reste cach4e & ceux qui se trouvent 
en dehors. Qui pourroit n’dtre pas stup4fait des travaux de I’ancien terns, 
de la prodigality des hommes, de Tabondance des richesses & de I’ardeur 
avide de transmettre son nom k la po8t6rit4! 

(Those who walk inside the caves themselves can see this scene so 
artistically represented; it remains hidden to those who are outside. Who 
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could fail to be stupefied by such works of ancient times, by the prodigality 
of men, by the abundance of their richness, and by the ardent earnestness 
to transmit their name to posterity!) 

Mention should also be made of Tieffenthaler’s description of the 
astronomical observatories set up by Raja Jai Singh at Delhi,^ Muttra,^ 
Jaipur^ and Ujjain.^ Banaras observatory buUt by Raja Man Singh 
of Amber at the beginning of the seventeenth century and further extended 
and equipped by Raja Jai Singh^ was strangely enough not noticed by 
Father Tieffenthaler in his Geography. * 

Other matters of scientific interest in which the book abounifts concern 
soil, vegetation, food and agriculture, climate, flora and fauna and mineral 
resources. Tieffenthaler’s classification of soil does not go beyond such 
generalized statements and phrases as ‘ fertile ’, ‘sandy ’, ‘ waterless ’, ‘ black ’, 
‘uniform’, ‘sterile’, etc. He records the soil of Labor as very fertile, producing 
all kinds of fruits in great quantity; the canton extending &om Labor to 
Attock produces millet and other legumes.^ The soil of the canton of 
Beluchistan is ‘sandy and devoid of water’ and produces nothiiig except 
nullet during the season of scanty rain; wheat, however, grows on the river 
bord of the Sindh and on irrigated fields J The quality of soil between After 
and Agra is sandy, but it nevertheless produces in abundance wheat, diverse 
species of fruits and vegetables. Sod between Agra and Jaipur is fertile 
and ‘produit du froment, des lentils, des pois, du sucre & du millet’.® 
Fertile black soil is notic^ near Schevpori south of Narwar in the Agra 
province.® In the district of Tourhot, Bihar, the soil produces all kinds of 
foodstuff, e.g. fruits, wheat, rice, pear and other provisions unknown in 
Europe. 10 The great fertility of the plains of Bengal is expressed thus: 
‘This province is extremely vast, and abounds in everything producing 
wheat, rice and many other kinds of provisions as well as Indian pears, 
ananas, jackfruits {Katelea, probably a corrupt form of the Bengali name 
Kanthdl), and long figs.’n 

Tieffenthaler notices European climate in the province of Kabul 
where ‘in winter it snows and water freezes’.i* The country between 
Kabul and Attock often misses rainfall. The climate of Agra with seasonal 
changes all the year round is described in great detail, including its dust- 
storm which sometimes ‘hides the sky from view and covers everything 
with a thick (layer of) dust’.i® In Calcutta, a breeze from the south 
ordinarily prevails since the month of April up to October; during the rest 
of the year the wind blows from the north; the eastern wind is pestilential. 

As to the references to various kinds of trees, here is a typical passage 
describing trees of the region between Balrampour and Petha/na in the prov¬ 
ince of Oudh. ‘ Among the trees of large species which this wooded and 


11, 128. 
a I, 201-202. 

B 1, 316-18. An English translation of the Jaipur observatory as described by 
Tieffenthaler was given by G. It. Kaye: A Chiida to the Old Observatories at Delhi, 
Jaipur, Ujjain, Benares. Calcutta, 1920, pp. 48-60. 

* I, 346-47. 

® Kaye, i)6-57. 

« I, 102. 

’ I, 119. 

« I, 208. 

® I, 17U. 

10 I, 421. 

11 I. 438. 
la I, 68. 
l« I, 166. 

14 I, 468. 
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mountainous country produces may be mentioned the Larch-tree (Mdleses) 
and those known as 8dl or Sakou and Corou. The smaller trees include, 
among others, the Tschischoum, the Bel, which produces a ball-like fimit full of 
soft marrow enclosed in a hard shell. Moreover, one finds fruit trees such 
as Am, the Tamarind, the Bil or the Carambolier {Malus indica), and 
the Ik^yrobalan trees.’^ Notice the absence of proper botanical nomen¬ 
clature of which Bernoulli complained. 

Tieffenthaler has given fairly detailed description of the salines of the 
Behat district in Labor province, with an interesting note on the Khocares 
or Ocuxvrea, a class of people engaged in salt-mining operations.® Notices 
to salines in other regions include those of Nasirabad® in Allahabad 
province, and of Cambay in Gujarat and details of salt manufacture 
from the Salt Lake of Sanibha/r* and in the Cambay area. The Geography 
mentions deposits of iron ores in the country of Savad^ (Swat), west of 
Kashmir; magnetic iron ores in the district of Narwar®, at Dhoa’’ and 
on the route between Anteri and Gwalior®, copper and silver near the 
village of Dariba® in the Udaipur district; copper in Tachenpour^^ in 
the Mandel district in Ajmer province and in Tambacdni^^ on the route from 
Bithia to Kathmandu; gold in Assami®; diamonds in Pama,^® in Bimdel- 
khand, in Sommelpour,^^ in Bihar, and in the province of Orissa.^® Agate 
occurs in the moimtainous country on the route between Surat and Broach 
and other neighbouring places.^® The adjacent mountains of Ajmer 
are mentioned as sources for the best quality of marble,and places like 
SingauU and Rvhas, five leagues south of Fatehpur, as good sources of red 
and white stones.^® References to mineral resources are brief and inade¬ 
quate; one wishes the geographer would have given as much attention to 
the occurrences of mineral ores, marble, stone and other building materials 
as he had given to the saline rocks and salt manufacture. 

In the same manner Tieffenthaler’s scattered references to the crafts 
and manufacture and centres of commerce and industry left much to be 
desired. Like other travellers and geographical writers before or contem¬ 
poraneous with him, he noticed the artistic excellence of the shawl {achdl) 
makers and woodworkers of Kashmir, i® the centres noted for the manu¬ 
facture of cotton piece-goods, e.g, Rahon^^ in the Labor province, C614reB®i 


11, 264: The Larch— Larix griffithii; the S'dl — Shorea robiuiia ; the Tschisohouxa— 
Dalbergia Siaaoo; the Bil — Aegle marmelos ; the Am—Mangifera indica; the 
Tamarind— Tcmarindua indica; the carambolier—Averrhoea caratnbola ; the Myro- 
balan —Terminalia chebula. 

. 2 I, 104, 108. 

3 I, 238. 

* I, 312-13. 

6 I, 78. 

* I, 177. 

’ I, 180. 

* I, 187. 

» I, 327. 
w I, 308. 

“ I, 426. 

“ I, 466. 

” T. 248. 

* “ I, 433. 

“ I, 460. 

’*<11, 389, 391-92. 

” I, 311. 

«I, 170. 

1C^2. 

2® I, 112. 

211, 179. 
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in Narwar district, Sironj' in Malwa province, Baroda* in Gujarat, 
Bhagalpur^ in Bihar, Katwa^ and Dacca^ in Bengal, and the sericulture 
in Bengal,® but hardly any detail is given. Of particular interest is his 
reference to Beana, Hindon and Canben in the Agra province as flourishing 
centres in previous times for indigo (nil) cultivation, in which the Dutch 
and the Armenian merchants used to conduct a very lucrative trade and 
export a huge quantity of this dyestuff from Agra to Surat. Arol, a 
city seven miles from Schamscherncujar in the Bihar province, was a centre 
for paper manufacturing,® Of the European factories noticed mention 
may bo made of Dutch factories in Ahmadabad, Broach, Su^at, Patna, 
Chhapra, Murshidabad, Calcapour in Cossimbazar, and Chinsura; French 
factories at Surat, Chhapra, Cossimbazar and Chandemagore; the English 
factories at Cambay, Surat, Patna, Cossimbazar (a fortress was built here) 
and, of course, Calcutta. Daman and Diu on the Indian coast and 
Mozambique on the African used to participate in a Portuguese Indo-African 
trade in the course of which Indian merchandise were exchanged for African 
ivory and gold.® 


Tibffbnthaleb's Sottroes 

Bernoulli has reproached Tieffenthaler for neglecting to indicate the 
sources and references to such of the matters of his Geography as he did not 
observe himself.It is true, remarks Bernoulli, that he named some 
European authors such as Pinhero, de Laet, Bernier and others and some 
oriental ones, e.g. Ferishta, Abut Fazl (or his work), Heder, whom he 
quoted or consulted. As to the former he should have named also Father 
Philippe, Thevenot and others and regarding the latter one wished he had 
given more particulars than merely mentioning the name or simply stating 
‘ one reads in a Persian book ’, ‘ in an Indian work ’, etc., as he frequently did. 
Although this remark is generally correct, a fairly good idea as to his 
European sources can be obtained without difficulty from his statements 
in the course of which he sometimes quoted chapter and verse. But his 
silence on the inadequately knoAvn oriental sources about which his European 
readers would have welcomed his valuable bibliography is regrettable. 

Tieffonthalor’s sources and authorities clearly referred to by himself 
and amplified by the researches of both Anquetil and Bernoulli are given 
below: 

Aristotle: Referred to in Ch. XI on ‘Ancient India’ in connection with the 
Indus and its source, e.g. ‘ Suivant Aristote ’. Reference to be 
found in Edit, Val, 1654. T, I.: Meteorol, p. 768. (A)ii 

Arrian: Referred to in Ch. XI: ‘Arrien fait mention de Peuoeliotis’, 
a city on the Indus, known by the name of Acdra in Tieffenthaler’s 
time, 12 miles from Attock.i® 


‘ I, 349. 

® I, 393. 

8 I, 436. 

* I, 463. 

6 I, 468, 

• I, 438. 

’ I, 172. 

® I, 434. 

» I, 390, 406. 

Bernoulli, Preface, XIX. 

1, 44. (A) indicates Anquetil du Perron who located the source. 
I, 48. 
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‘Ain-i-iSkbari: Described as ‘ Ouvrage Persan qui a pour titre : Ayn Akbari 
on la m^thode d’Akbar’.^ Details of latitudes and longitudes 
of places in India, route mileage, etc., as observed or recorded 
by Persian geographers virere taken from this work. Also an 
important source book for much of his materials given in his 
description of provinces. Rarely did he either refer to the work 
or quote from it in marked contrast to his treatment of other 
sources like the Bible or Quintus Curtius. Such a rare example 
is: ‘ On lit dans Touvrage Persan qui a pour titre Ayn Acbari, 
que les Rajahs d’OdApour tirent leur origine de Noacherv&n 
8umomm6 le jvMe, Roi de Perfe’.* At the time of Bernoulli’s 
editing and translating Tieffenthaler’s Geography, the *Ain was 
known to European scholars through a notice of Anquetil in the 
Ligislation Orientale, Amst., 1778, and Gladwin’s translation of a 
portion only (concerning descriptions of the subahs of Bengal 
and Orissa) of the Persian text, published in London, 1777 
(Gladwin’s translation of the whole ‘Ain was published in Calcutta 
in 1783-86). Bernoulli was unable to obtain a copy of the transla¬ 
tion, but learnt from a Gottingen journalist who had compared his 
German translation of Tioffenthaler’s Geography with Gladwin’s 
ttanslation of ‘Ain that there were considerable enough differences 
despite many similarities in passages.^ It is now known that 
Tieffenthaler drew Ixeavily upon the ‘Ain, bodily incorporating 
details concerning 'the subdivisions of Sarkara into Mahala and 
succession list of rulers and giving verbatim translation of several 
passages. For example, compare the following passage from 
Bernoulli: 

‘ Thorabhim est une viUe. A 3 milles de 1&, est ime fosse, 
dont le fond rempli d’eau ne peut se sender. Dans cet endroit 
est aussi une mine de cuivre; & on y trouve de petits morceaux 
de turquoise ’,* with the following from the ‘Ain, 

‘ Todah Bhim is a place at a distance of three Koa, from which 
is a pit full of water, the depth of which none has sounded. Mines 
of copper and turquoise are said to exist, but the expense of 
working them exceed their income.’^ 

Bernier: Referred to in connection with his description of Kashmir, e.g. 

‘ Bernier, savant 4crivain qui parcourut le Cachemire sous le regne 
d’Aurengzeb’; and also in coimection with the origin of the 
Kashmirians.® 

The Bible: Referred to in Ch. VIII on ‘ References to India in the religious 
books’ in connection with the discussion on Ophir\ detailed 
references to book, chapter and verse are given, and sometimes 
passages quoted; e.g. ‘ Le nom de VInde se trouve encore dans le 


» 1,18. 

2 I, 340. 

* Preface, XX, 

4 I, 171. 

6 *Am-i-Jkbari of Abul Fazl-i-‘Allami, Vol. II. Translated into English by 
Col. H. 8. Jarrett, Second edition corrected and annotated by Sir Jadu Xath Sarkar, 
BH^iMtheoa IndUca, Calcutta, 1949, p. 192. Hereinafter referred to aa *Ain. See aiao 
the f^itor’s note on page 123 and footnotes elsewhere, according to which Tieffenthaler 
had a more "correct and legible MS. of the *Ain before him from which he transcribed 
the p^RS^names in Homan letters without a mistake affording comparison and check- 
ap in modem studieB. 

• I, 80, 82. 
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livie d'Esther, chap. 1, ou on lit au terns d’Ahassuerus qoi regna 
depuis rihde jusqu’A I’Ethiopie sur vingt et sept provinces 

Boudier, Claude: Quoted extensively in connection with his latitudes 
and longitude. 

Curce, Quinte or Curtius Rufus, Quintus: Roman historian and biographer 
of Alexander the Great. Frequently referred to in Ch. XI, and 
also quoted; e.g. ‘void ce que Quinie Curce dit du Dyerdenes, 
Liv VIII (Ch. 9): etc.’, followed by a quotation. Edit. !^^inshemii. 
1640.2 

Danet: French geographer, whose values of latitudes and longitudes are 
quoted; as neither his full name nor his work was quoted, Bernoulli 
had difficulty in locating this source, the name being little known.2 

De Barros, lean: Portuguese historian whose accoimt of India and the 
East Indies is contained in L'Asia de lean de Barros, Diego de 
Cowto et autres, an extremely rare book which enjoyed a great 
reputation for its historical veracity and for its narration. 
Bernoulli notes that the book was divided into ten parts, of which 
the first appeared in Lisbon in 1662, and a sufficiently complete 
copy, in 16 volumes, wfts in existence in France. Tieffenthaler 
referred to De Barros in Ch. X on the smvival of the traces of 
Christianity in India since the Portuguese times.^ 

De Laet, Jean : Described as ‘ Jean de Laet d’Anvers, Historien soigneux 
autant qu’616gant ’ and referred to in Ch. XIII on the division of 
Hindustan into provinces. Author of De Imperio Magni Mogolis 
aive India Vera. Lugd. Batav., 1631, in 24°.5 

Do Sousa, Fran 9 ois: Jesuit historian on India and author of Oriente 
conguistado a Jesu Christo pe loi P. P. da Campan de lean, da 
Provinc. de Qoa. Lisboa, 1710.® 

Heider Maler: The list of sovereigns of Kashmir was taken from Holder’s 
(also spelt as H6dar) History of Kashmir. 5^ The list agrees 
closely with the one given in the ‘Aw.® 

Homann, I. B.: Tieffenthaler refers to his work once as ‘ suivant la carte 
plus modem ’, and again as ‘ Les cartes g4ographiques de Homann, 
publi6es k Ntuemborg en 1733 ’. The title of his map as given by 
Bernoulli is: Imperii Persici in Omnea Provincias Tam veteribus 
quam modemia earundem nominibua aignataa exacts divisi, nova 
Tabula geographica.^ 

Manucci (spelt also as Manouzzi): Much used for the values of revenues 
given by him; and there is a critical discussion of the values of 
latitudes and longitudes given in his book. Tieffenthaler used 
the French translation prepared by the Jesmt Father Fran 9 ois 
Catrou under the title: Histoire ginircde de VEmpire du Mogol 


1 I, 31, 32, 36. 

* I, 63. 

» I, 16, 16. 

4 I, 40. 
fi I, 62. 

8 I, 40. 

7 T, 89, 97. 

»'Ain, n, 370-86. 

• I, 60, 83, 811. 
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d&puia aa fondcUion. Sur lea mimoirea potiv/gaia de M, Manotichit 
Veniti&n, k la Haye, 1708. First Paris option, in two volumes, 
appeared in 1706, and the second, in four volumes, along with an 
account of Aurengzebe’s reign, in 1716. 

Mela, Pomponius: Referred to in Ch. XI on ‘ Ancient India ’ in connection 
with the time taken by a vessel to execute a voyage to and from 
India. Text used, as per Anquetil’s note, was ‘ De situ orbis 
libri in, edit. Chromv. L^d. Bat,, 1722 ’.i 

Pinnero, Manuel: Portuguese Jesuit missionary resident in Cambay, who 
visited Labor in 1694 and left letters about his travels. Jarrich 
refers to 40 such letters in his Histoire de Vlnde. Tieffenthaler 
cites Pinnero in connection with his discussion of Patala, a city 
on the Indus.* 

Pliny : Referred to in Ch. XI at several places. Hiat. natur. Edit., Harduini, 
Paris, 1723.8 

Polyaenus: Referred to in Ch. XI in connection with his discussion on 
Meros or Nysa, as called by Pliny. Author of Stratag. edit., var, 
1691.4 

Pomp6e, Trogne: Referred to in connection with Meros, etc., as stated above. 

Ptolemy, Claudius: Referred to in Ch. XI at several places. Edit, prim, 
Basil, 1633. Libri VII. Also used for his Wstorical discussion 
on latitudes and longitudes. 

Shah Jahdn, History of: Tieffenthaler refers to the work by Mohammed 
8al6 of Labor, sometimes as ‘ on lit dans I’histoire de Schcdi, Djefum,' 
sometimes as ‘suivant THistorien de Schah Djehan', in connection 
with the extension of India in latitude and longitude and itineraries 
in the provinces of Kashmir, Multan, etc.® 

Strabon: Referred in Ch. XI. Edit. CasavJbon. Libri XV, Paris, 1620. 

In addition to the above, Tieffenthaler has referred to a large number 
of authors and works not by name but under such vague statements as 
‘following a Latin geographical dictionary’, ‘following a general map of 
Asia recently published in England’, ‘Oriental geographers’, and so on. 
In this category of references the following works or authors appear indicated 
according to the researches of Anquetil and Bernoulli: 

(i) ‘Un Dictionnaire g^ographique latin’ (1,10): Lexicon geographicv/m 
of Philippe Ferrari (Ferrarius); published in Milan in 4°, 1627. 
The work is further mentioned on p. 60. 

(ii) ‘la Carte g6n6rale de I’Asia publi6e denierement en Angleterre’ 
(i, 11): This probably refers to a map by Th. Jefferys. 

(iii) ‘Une Carte particuliere qui repr^sente I’lnde seule’ (I, 11): This 
probably refers to the map, the East-Indies with the Roads, 
by Jefferys, 2nd edition in four leaves, 1768. 

(i,v) ‘Une Carte publi^e h Amsterdam’ (I, 11): It probably refers 
to the maps published by Pierre Schenk or Witte. Elsewhere 
(I, 74), Tieffentheder refers to maps published at Amsterdam by 
Schenk and Valk. • 


» I, 44. 

* I, 61-52. 
JJ^6. 

I, 46, 

» I, 22, 88, 118, 
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(v) ‘Une autre carte publi6e ik Nuremberg’ {I, 11): The reference 
appears to be to the maps entitled Indes Orientals, in two leaves, 
edited by Tob. Mayer after M. d’Apres Mannevilette, and 
published by Homann in 1748. 

(vi) ‘Geographes Orientaux’ (I, 13): Eminent Arab astronomers 

and geographers Ulugh Beg and Nasir al-din al-TusI were meant. 
Tieffenthaler quoted the values of latitudes and longitudes as 
given by these authors but never mentioned them by name in 
marked contrast to other contemporary writers* such as 
D’Anville^ and Rennell. ^ 

(vii) * [& qui residoit probablement &. Kanoz (ou Kanoudj) ville grande 
& ancienne, & non 4 Tschitor, comme Thomas Rhoe Chevalier 
Anglois I’a cru] ’: Anquetil notes that this reference was from 
Thevenot: Recmil de voyages par Thevenot. t. I. Mhn de Th. 
Rhoe, p. 70. 

(viii) ‘On lit dans des Annales Persannes qui traitent des Faits des 
Oasnavides, que Sourmath est un lieu tres fameux’ (I, 401): 
This account was without doubt taken from Ferishta] the details 
given by Tieffenthaler can be compared with those contained 
in the History of Hindostan by Dow, I, 66-71, Ist edition. 

The above list is only illustrative but not exhaustive. 

I conclude the account with the following remarks of Anquetil: ‘Whilst 
two leading European nations are contending in the Carnatic and elsewhere 
for the supremacy over India in many bloody encounters, a modest mis¬ 
sionary quietly and perseveringly pushes his way through pathless jungles 
and over arid plains, measuring in all thousands of miles, in order to make 
purely i)acific conquest, and benefit thereby humanity—^whilst Bengal, 
the East Coast, the Deccan and Gujarat are the scenes of bloody strifes 
which the greed of European nations has, if not originated, at least fostered, 
it is consoling to see th&t there are still men of science who are imtouched 
by avarice and free from the thirst of gold. We sincerely desire the examples 
of intelligent travellers like Tieffenthaler might be imitated by some of the 
Europeans settled in those vast regions. Of what use are the endless armed 
squa^ons, sent thither to uphold material interests, and bring Asia’s 
treasmes to Europe whilst all means of advancing human knowledge are 
neglected ? Prompted by the love of science, and filled with the zeal for 
the cause of humanity, I hope my wishes will be realized, and the public— 
am sure—anxiously watch the efforts of this savant (Tieffenthaler) in the 
North of Bengal, and will receive with pleasure the results of his exploration 
in those hitherto little-known regions of Asia.’^ 

I take this opportunity to thank the authorities of St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta, for kindly permitting me to use their Goethals Indian Library. 

Refebenoes 
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A PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF BIONOMICS AND TAXONOMY 
OF APHIDS PROM ASSAM—H 

By A. K. Ghosh and D. N. Ray Chaudhtibi 
(Communicated by Professor J. L. Bhaduri) 

Introduction 

This paper gives an account of eleven species of aphids from Assam. 
Out of these, four have been collected during the first survey, and seven 
during the second survey of Assam carried out in the month of Juno, 1961. 

Of the seven species, one is placed under a new genus, another under a 
new subgenus and a third one is described as a now subspecies. With 
regard to one species out of the remaining four, Dr. V. P. Eastop of British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.), London, writes to us that ‘it is a member of the 
Acyrthosiphon or Aulacorthmn tespedezaejphotinae group’. Specific identi¬ 
fication is not yet possible in view of paucity of materials and literature. 

The total number of species from Assam now comes up to 25 distri¬ 
buted over 17 genera. 


Synopsis op thr Specibs 

(1) Aphis craccivora Koch. 

Morphological characters — Apterous viviparous female: Longest hair on 
III antennal segment 1-1 ^ times as long as the basal diameter of the seg¬ 
ment. Antennae imbricated, ^ the length of the body; processus terminaUs 
2-2^ times as long as the base of VI. Rostrum reaching almost the third 
coxae. Hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen with acuminate or slightly 
furcated apices. Siphunculi dark, cylindrical, imbricated. Cauda elongate 
with 6-9 hairs. First tarsal chaetotaxy 3.3.2. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. 2-0 Antennal segments: 

Length of the siphunculus .. 0*46 III: IV: V; VI-0*28; 

0-20:019:(011-f0'30) 
Breadth of the at base OdO 

Breadth „ „ apex 006 

Locality and host plants: Shillong (7.1.60) from Hibiscus rosasinensis', 
Tocklai (18.1.60) from Ficus heterophyla ; Khasya and Jayantia Hills (2.6.61) 
from a plant of N.O. Euphorbiaceae. 

Total number of specimens: 20 apterae. 

The specimens were collected from undersurface of the leaves of the 
host plants. The specimens collected from the plant of N. O. Euphorbiaceae 
were visited by black ants. 

(2) . Aphis gossypii Glover 

\Morphological characters—AlcUe male: Body elongated oval. Head 
and ^thorax dark brown, abdomen pale. Dorsum of abdommi with two 
rows of marginal solerites and a row of median solerite of irregular shape; 

( 101 ) 
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mai^nal sclerite with irregular rows of spinules; ventrally the entire abdom¬ 
inal region with transverse rows of spinules. Hairs on the dorsum i^arse, 
short, straight and with acute apices. Antennae dark brown, imbricated, 
a little longer than the body; segment III with 33-34 circular rhinaria of 
very different size, distributed almost over the entire length, except the very 
base; segment IV with 21, V with 13-14 similar rhinaria distributed irreg¬ 
ularly; processus terminalis nearly thrice as long as the base of VI, and 
Bubequal to segment HI. Apical segment of the rostrum bluntish, 
reaching second coxae, with 7 fine acute hairs, 1| times as lonff as second 
joint of hind tarsi. Siphunculi dark brown, short, stout, imbric^d, broad¬ 
est'at base. Cauda short with about five hairs. Claspers with a process at 
their base, caudad (Fig. 1). Femora and tibiae smooth; apices of femora 



Fig. 1. Aphis gossypii Glover: male genitalia. X 236, 


and tibiae dark brown, rest pale yellow. First tarsal chaetotaxy 3 3.2. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm. 


Length 

of 

the 

body 

1*6 

Antennal segments: 

Breadth 

} 9 

9 9 

99 

0*78 

1II:IV: V: VI-0-42 

Antenna 

Length 

of 

the 

siphunculus .. 

1*63 

0*16 

0-33; 0*28: (0*13+ 
0*38) 

Breadth 

39 

99 

99 • • 

008 



Locality and host plant: Tocklai (18.1.60) from CameUia sinensis. 

Total number of specimen: 1 alata. 

Note: The specimen was collected along with Toxoptera aurantii from 
undersurface of the leaves of host plant. It appears to be closely allied to 
gossypii group; but it differs from the typical gossypii in having a median 
row of sclerites. 

(3) Almroidaphis blumae v. d. Goot (additional description) 

Takahashi, R., Aphididae of Formosa, Pt. 3, p. 98. 

Morphological characters—Apterous nymph: Head and prothorax fused 
and almost equal to the fused meso- and meta-thoracic region. Last 
antennal segment subequal to segment III; processus terminalis ,2*8-3 
times as long as the base of the segment. Apex of rostrum stellate-shaped,* 
reaching almost the middle of the abdomen; ultimate rostral segment 
2-2-1 times as long as the second joint of hind tarsi. Knobbed hair oil the 
second joint of hind tarsi, 1*8-2 times as long as the middle of the*segment 
(Fig. 2). 
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Fig. 2. Aleuroidaphia blumae v. d. Goot: 
Booond joint of hind tarsus, X 235. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm.; 


Length of the body 

.. M 

Breadth „ ,, ,, 

.. 0-56 

Antenna 

.. 0-33 

Second joint of hind tarsi 

.. 0 06 

Rostral segment 4-j-5 

.. 0-13 


Locality and host plani: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (4.6.61) from 
Cynoglossum wallichi. 

Total number of specimens: 4 apterous njTuphs. 

The specimeuB were collected from apical young shoots and buds. 


(4) Dactynotus sp. 

Morphological cluiracters—Apterous viviparous female: Body yellowish, 
elongate oval. Head with well-developed frontal tubercles. Abdominal 
dorsum with irregularly scattered brownish sclerites of various shapes. 
Hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen placed on small sclerites, mostly 
with acuminate apices; longest hair may be up to f the basal diameter of 
the segment. First antennal segment blackish brown with a few wax plates 
on the ventral side; segment IT of same colour, faintly spinulose ventrally; 
segment III pale brown at base, rest brownish black, excepting J part near 
the apex, with about 66 circular, very small and rather big rhinaria, distri¬ 
buted almost over the entire length, except basal yV apical j- portions; 
the longest hair on III, f the basal diameter of the segment. Rostrum 
reaches third coxae; rostrum with acuminate apex which may be up to 
1| times the length .of the second joint of hind tarsi. Siphunculi black, 
long, gradually tapering from base to apex, imbricated, apically 
reticulated, at base 6-6 times as long as the width at the middle of the hind 
tibi^ at apex 2-6 times as long as the width at the middle of the hind tibia. 
Cauaa pale, elongate, with 11-13 hairs, S-3J times as long as the width at 
base, about | the length of the body, |-f the length of the siphunculi. 
Femora stout, smooth, pale brown, excepting distsd J part which is black. 
Tibiae pale brown, except the very base and apical ^ part which are black. 
First tarsal chaetotaxy 5.5.5. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. 4-2 

Breadth „ „ .. 2*0 

Antenna .. broken 

Length of the siphunculus .. 1*5 


Antennal segments; 
HI—1*2 (rest broken) 


*Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (5.6.61), host plant 
not identifi^. 
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Total number of specimens: 2 apterae, 10 nymphs. 

The specimens were collected from the undersurface of leaves of a 
shrub. 

Note: The specific identification is not possible at the present stage 
because of the scanty materials (with broken IVth antennal segment) in 
our collection and the lack of literature dealing with tropical and sub¬ 
tropical Dactynotus species. The available key to the European species 
starts with presence or absence of secondary rhinaria on the IVith antennal 
segment. So it is not possible to proceed with that key in viewtof the IVth 
antennal segment being broken. 

* Genus Chaetomyzus nov. gen. 

Typus generis Chaetomyzus rhododendri nov. spec. This species belongs 
to the tribe Macrosiphini but it cannot be placed in any of the known 
genera under the tribe and hence the erection of a new genus is imperative. 
The new genus is characterized by the following characters: (1) Prominent 
diverging antennal tubercles and low-rounded frontal tubercles; (2) In 
alatae, a number of tuberculate rhinaria all over the III antennal segment 
and a few on segment IV; (3) Presence of a number of pleural and spinal 
tubercles on the dorsum of the abdomen with acute or acuminate hairs; (4) 
Siphunculi swollen on both sides (Fig. 9B) and with a few spinulose striae at 
apex; (5) Presence of spinules in transverse rows in apical portion of tibiae 
and also over the tarsi; (6) First tarsal chaetotaxy 3.3.3. 

(6) Chaetomyzus rhododendri nov. spec. 

Morphological characters: Alate viviparous female (Plate I, fig. 1): 
Body elongate. Head and prothorax separate, both blackish brown. 
Head with low-rounded frontal tubercles (Fig. 3). Prominent diverging 
antennal tubercles present. Mesothoracic lobes well developed, dark 
brown. Dorsum of the head with a number of short and long hairs, with 
slightly acuminate apices. Antennae coloured like the body, and half as 
long as the body; basal f of segment III smooth, apical | very faintly 
imbricated, rest of the segments gradually more distinctly imbricated from 
base to apex; segment HI with 43-46 small and large tuberculate rhinaria, 
distributed on all sides of the segment and over its entire length (Fig. 4); 
segment TV with 6-7 rhinaria of similar nature as on III (Fig. 5), but mostly 
present on its margin, the basal one being very small; segment V and 
apical portion of base of segment VI with usual primary rj^aria with hairy 
fringes. Hairs on segment III, present on all sides, those on the innef*^and 
outer margins short, with acute apices, rest stout and spiny; hairs on the 
rest of the segments arranged mostly on the outer and inner sides; longest 
hair on HI, half as long as the basal diameter of the segment; processus 
terminalis ^ to slightly less than ^ the length of segment III, and 1| 
times as long as the base of the segment (Fig. 6). Apex of the rostrum 
blunt, reaching little beyond the third coxae, with about 12 fine, long hairs; 
ultimate rostral segment twice as long as the second joint of the hind 
tarsi (Fig. 7). 

I^rsmn of the abdomen with a number of spinal and pleural tubercles 
(number not clearly discernible) and with scattered, irregiilar pale brown 
patches. Hairs on the dorsum of abdomen mostly with acute or acuminate 
apices. Siphunculi slightly lighter in colour than the antennae, swollen, 
from basal | towards apex (Fig. 06), constricted at the very apex, 6^ 
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times as long as its maximum width, and times as long as oauda, 
smooth, excepting apical ^“4 part which is with 2-3 spinulose striae 
(Fig. 8); width at base equal to the width at the middle of the hind tibia, at 
middle If times the width at the middle of the hind tibia and at apex 1^ 
times the width at the middle of the hind tibia. C!auda elongate, with 4 
hairs. <Femora and basal 4 portion of tibiae coloured like the siphunculus, 
rest of the tibiae and tarsi darker ; first and second joints of hind tarsi with 
transverse rows of spinules (Fig. 9a). First tarsal chawtotaxy 3.3.3. Fore 
wings broken, hind wings with two obliques. 












Fia. 3. Chaetomyzuarhododendrino^.BpWi,'. Head with frontal tuberolea. x 69. 
Fio. 4. O', rhododendri nov. spec.: III antenonal segment (without hairs), x 126. 

Fio. 6. O. rhododenM nov. spec.; IV antennal segment (without hairs). X 126. 

Flo. 6. O. rhododendri nov. spec.: VI antennal segment (without hairs). X 126. 

Fio. 7. <7. rhododendri nov. spec.; Rostral segments 4+ 6. x 286. 

Fio. 8, O. rhododendri nov. spec.: Apical portion of the siphunculus. X 236. 
Fio. 9a. €. rhododendri nov. spec.: SUnd tarsus (spinnlas not shown cm first joint). 
X 286. 

Flo. 96. - C. rhododendri nov. spec.; Posterior portion of the abdcnnen. x 69. 
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Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. l-S Antennal segments: 

Breadth „ „ „ .. 0-64 III; IV: V; VI—0-43; 0-20 : 

0-16: (012+0-20) 

Antenna .. 0‘9 

Length of the siphunculus .. 0-31 

Locality and host plant: Ediasya and Jayantia Hills (8.6.61) from 
Rhododendron arboreum. * 

Total number of specimens: 1 alata and 2 apterous nymph». 

The specimens were collected from undersurface of a young leaf. 

Apterous nymph: Body elongated oval. Head and prothorax fused. 
Abdominal segments not clearly discernible. Head with slightly 
diverging low frontal tubercles. Antennal tubercles prominent. Dorsum 
of the head with a number of long and short hairs with acuminate apices, 
longest of which is equal to the basal diameter of III antennal segment. 
Hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen very sparse, short and arranged in 
rows on tubercles. Meso- and meta-thoracic and abdominal torgites with a 
row of pleural tubercles on either side and two rows of paired spinal tubercles 
(PI. I, fig. 2). Antennae six jointed, coloured like the body | the length of 
the body; segment III smooth, rest of the segments gradually becoming 
more distinctly imbricated from base to apex; hairs on the segment III 
half the basal diameter of the segment; distribution of hairs similar to 
alata; processus terminalis about f the length of the III and twice the 
base of the segment. Apex of the rostrum blunt, reaching at least the 
middle of the abdomen, with about 12 long hairs, and twice as long as the 
second joint of the hind tarsi. Siphunculi slightly darker than the body, 
swollen as in alata, 4| times as long as the cauda, smooth, with faint 
striations near the apex; width at base 1-2 times the width at the middle of 
the hind tibia, at middle 1’5 times the width at the middle of the hind tibia, 
and at apex equal to the width at the middle of hind tibia. Spinal tubercles 
on seventh abdominal tergite prominent, IJ times as long as the cauda. 
Cauda short, with 3-4 hairs. Femora pale like the body, and smooth. 
Tibiae darker than the femora, spinulose on the distal half, but densely so 
more towards the apices. Tarsi with rows of spinules; first tarsal chae- 
totaxy 3.3.3, with a median stout hair. Empodial hair stout, and rather 
long with acute apices. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. 1*3 Antennal segments: 

Breadth „ „ „ .. 0-64 III: IV: V: VI—0-26 : 

> 0-8 : 0-8 : (0-8+0'16) 
Antenna .. 0-77 

Length of the siphunculus .. 0*27 

* Dr. V. F. Eastop (British Museum) writes to us: ‘It sounds that your 
Rhododendron aphid may turn out to be a new species or even a new genus* 
(personal communication 4.4.62). 

Macrosiphum {Sitohion) avanae subsp. miscanthi Takahashi 

This species hM been described by us as Macrosiphum (JSitobion) fragar- 
iae (Walker) previously (1962). 

(6) Myzus omatua Laing 

Eastop, V. P. (1968). Aph. East Africa, p. 64. 

M orph ological characters — Apterous viviparom female: Lox^est hair 
on the In antennal segment may be up to { the basal diameter of the 
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segment. Antennae imbricated, J-f the length of the body; processus 
terminalis 2^ times as long as the base of VI. Rostrum teacliing beyond the 
second coxae. Hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen very short, with 
acuminate apices, and may be up to f the basal diameter of the III antennal 
segment. Siphunculi long, imbricated, swollen on the outer side near the 
base. Cauda with 4-6 hairs. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. 1-7 Antennal segments: 

Siphunculus (length) .. 0-38 III: IV: V: VI—0-30 ; 

016; 0*14: (0 07 +0-18) 
Breadth of the siphunculus at base . 0'06 

Breadth ,, ,, ,, ,, middle . 0 05 

Breadth apex 0-03 

Locality and host plant: Shillong (7.1.60) from Duranta plumeiri. 
Total number of specimens : 12 apterae. 

The specimens were collected from undersurface of the loaves of the 
^ost plant along with Myzus persicae (Sulz.). 

f 

(7) Nippolachnus pyri Mats. 

Matsumara, S. (1917). J. Ooll. Agric. Sapporo,, Vol. 7, p. 382. 
Morphological characters—Apterous viviparous female: Longest hair on 
III antennal segment, 2^-2f times as long as the basal diameter of the 
segment. Antennae smooth, J the length of the body; processus 
terminalis | the base of the segment VI. Rostrum reaching beyond the 
second coxae. Hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen very long with acute 
apices. Siphunculi on hairy cone. Cauda semicircular, with many long 
acute hairs. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. 2'6 Antennal segments: 

Diameter of the siphunculus .. 0'06 III: IV; V: VI—0-14: 

0-06 : 0-09 : (0 08+0-06) 

Locality and host plant: Shillong (12.160) from Pyrus khasyana. 
Total number of specimens: 2 apterae and 24 nymphs. 

The insects were collected from young growing portions of stem. 

(8) Genus Paratrichosiphum Takahashi, 1931. 

Neoparatrichosiphum nov, subgen. 

Typus subgeneris Neoparatrichosiphum khasyanum nov. spec. The 
specimens collected from the host plant Quercus sp. belong to the genus 
Paratrichosiphum Takahashi, in not having spinulosity on the dorsum. It 
also agrees with Holotrichosiphon Ray Chaudhuri in having long and short 
siphuncular hairs with different apices. Since in other major characters it 
agrees with Paratrichosiphum Takahashi, it is in the fitness of things that a 
subgenus Neoparatrichosiphum is erected with N. khasyanum sp. nov. as the 
^yp®> Id view of the siphunculus having mixed hairs at least near the bases. 
The key will read as follows : 

Dorsum not spinulose—Genus Paratrichosiphum Takahashi s.l. 

A. (B) Siphuncular hairs all long and with acute apices— Paratri- 
chosiphvm subgen. s.s. 
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B. (A) Siphuncular haira of different lengths, with various types of 
apices, at least near the base— Neoparatrichosiphum nov. 
subgen. t 3 ?pu 8 subgeneris Neoparatrichosiphum khasyanum 
<nov. spec, 

Paratrichoaiphum {Neoparatrichosiphum) khasyanum nov. spec. 

Morphological characters—Apterous viviparous female (PI. I, fig. 3): 
Body pear-shaped, about 1-86-2 0 mm. long with 0*92-1-0 mm. as maximum 
width. Tergum sclerotized, yellowish brown to dark brown„ cephalic and 
thoracic tergites paler. Hoad and thorax locally spinulose, jest spinulose 
all over, more densely on the margin. Numerous long and* rather short 
dorsal hairs occur intermingled, those on the dorsum of the abdomen mostly 
broken, the longer ones with acuminate or slightly furcated apices (Fig. 12); 



I Fig. 10. Neoparatrichoaiphum khasyanum nov. spec.: 

III antennal segment. X 117*6. 

rather short hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen may be up to about 3*1 
times the basal diameter of III antennal segment; shortest hair up to 
about 0*84 times as long as the mentioned diameter. Seventh abdominal 
tergito with two rather short hairs of more or less similar length, with acu¬ 
minate apices, up to about 3 times as long as the basal diameter of III 
antennal segment; eighth tergite with two hairs with acute apices, up to 
about 3*1 times the mentioned diameter. 

Antennae pale, 0*55 times as long as the body, with segments I and II 
slightly darker; basal half of segment III faintly imbricated, rest of the 
flagellum gradually more distinctly imbricated; processus terminalis about 
1*1 times as long as the base of VI, and about 0*66 times as long as III 
antennal segment; long and short hairs occur intermingled (Fig. 10), longer 



II 

Fig. 11, Neoparatrichosiphum khasyanum nov. spec.: 

Rostral segmenta 4-1-6 (without hairs), x 156-7. 

ones on the inner margin and shorter ones on the outer; long hairs with 
acute or slightly acuminate apices and short ones with acute apices; longest 
hair on segment III about 3*4 times as long as the basal diameter of the 
segment. Apex of the rostrum reaching beyond the hind coxae; segments 
4-f-6 long and acute (Fig. 11), about 2*7 to 3 times as long as the second joint 
of the hind tarsi; segment IV about 6*9 to 6 times as long as the segment V, 
with about 10 fine hairs, Siphunculi pale brown, with slightly darker 
apices, about 0-26-0-27 times as long as the body (Fig. 13a), constricted at 
base and apex, curved outwards and with no trace of reticulation even at 
the base, about 6* 1-5*6 times as long as.their maximum widths, which are 
nearly at the middle; at base 2‘6-2'8 times as thick as the middle of the 
hind tibia, at middle 3*6-4*4 times as thick as the middle of the hind tibia, 

3B 
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and at apex 1*7-1 *8 times as thick as the middle of the hind tibia; long and 
short hairs occur intermingled; long hairs with acute apices while short 



Pio. 12. Neoparatrichosiphvm hhasyanxtm nov. spec.: 
Two hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen. X 236. 



ones with acuminate or sliglitly furcated apices, at least near the basf's 
(Fig. 136); longest hair about 2-2*1 times as long as the basal diameter of 



Fig. 136, Neopafatrichoaiphum khasynnum nov, spec.: 
A few hairs on the basal part of the siphunoulus. x 236. 
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the siphunoulus, shortest hair about 1'3 times as long as the basal diameter 
of siphunoulus; acute spinules present, in distinct transverse rows on about 
apical i part and more dispersed over the rest of the surface. Cauda obtuse, 
no stylus, with about nine hairs. Legs pale, yellowish brown; femora faintly 
spinulose, with transverse striae on the ventral side; tibiae smooth, without 
any apical tuft of spines. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm ., 


Length of the body 

20 

Antennal seg; 

nents: 

Breadth ,, ,, ,, 

10 

III. IV: V 

: VI—0*38 : 

Antenna 

Length of the siphunculus 

1*11 

0-66 

014 : 017 : (0*17 + 
0-20) 


Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (10.6.61) from 
Quercus sp. 

Total number of spejcimens : 2 apterae. 

The specimens were collected from the undersurface of hairy leaves of 
the host plant. 

(9) Paratrichosiphum sp. 

Morphological characters—Alate nymph: Body elongated, pale, about 
l'6-2-l mm. long, with 0-55-B-99 mm. as maximum width. Tergum pale. 
Dorsum of the abdomen with very long and rather short hairs intermingled, 
long hairs with acuminate or furcated apices, shorter ones also with similar 
apices; longest hair on anterior abdominal tergites up to about 2-6 times as 
long as the basal diameter of III antennal segment; shortest hair up to 
about 14 times the basal diameter of III antennal segment; seventh abdom¬ 
inal tergite with two hairs, with acuminate or furcated apices (Fig. 14), up to 



Fio. 14. Paratnchosiphum sp.: Hairs 
on seventh abdominal segment. X 236. 


about l'9-2*2 times as long as the basal diameter of III antennal segment; 
eighth tergite with two long hairs’ with acute apices, about 2-4-2-8 times as 
long as the mentioned diameter. Antennae six jointed, flagellum gradually 
more distinctly imbricated from base to apex, exceptii^ basal ^ of III, 
which is almost smooth; processus terminalis, 1*6-1 *7 times as long as the 
base of VI, about 0*74-0'76 times as long as segment III. Hairs on the 
antennae of variable lengths, longer ones with acuminate or acute apices, 
shorter ones with acute apices; longest hair on segment III, 2*l-2*3 times as 
long as the basal diameter of this segment. Bostrum reaching middle pf the 
body; segments IV+V slender, acute, about 2*2-2*3 times as long as second 
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joint of hind tarsi; segment IV, 5’8-6-6 times as long as the segment V 
(Fig. 15), with about 8-12 hairs. Siphunculi pale, the length of the 
body (Fig. 16), 6-6-7*2 times as long as their maximum width; at base 2-2’2 



Fio. 16. Pom<ncAoOTj>A«m 8p. : Rostral segments IV H-V. x 236. 

times as thick as the middle of the hind tibia, at middle 2-8 times as thick 
as the middle of hind tibia, and at apex 1*1-1 *5 times as thick as the middle, 
of hind tibia; hairs on the siphunculi numeroiis, very long and rather short 
hairs occur intermingled basad, those apicad of uniform length; rather 
short hairs with acuminate or acute apices, the longer ones mostly vdth acute 



Fio, 16. Paratrichosiphum sp.; Siphunculi 
(without hairs). X 69. 


apices, while a few towards the base with slightly acuminate apices; longest 
hair may be up to 2*l-2*3 times as long as the basal diameter of the siphun¬ 
culi; spinules present over the entire length, densest on apical J part. 
Cauda semi-oval with 8-10 long, fine hairs. Femora smooth, with spinulose 
striae on the ventral side on apical half. Tibiae smooth. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm. 


Length of the body 

1-9 

Antennal segments; 

Breadth ,, ,, ,,. 

0*82 

III: IV: V: VI—0*33: 
0*13 ; 0*23 : (016-t- 
0*26) 

Antenna 

1*2 


Length of the siphunculus 

0*79 



Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (12.6.61) from 
Rhododendron sp. 

Total number of specimens: 4 alate nymphs. 

These insects were all collected from the undersurface of leaves of 
the host plant. The specific identification will be possible only when the 
adult materieds will be available. 
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(10) ParatrichosipJium tattakanum (Takahashi) nov. subspeo. assameneia. 

Takahashi, R. (1931). Aphididae of Formosa, Pt, 6, p. 31. 

The subspecies agrees in most of the characters with P. tattakanum 
Takahashi, but diifers from it in having a much shorter processus ter- 
minalis (1-2 to 1-3 times as long as the base of the segment), a much longer 
fourth segment of the rostrum (5 6 to 7-8 times as long as the V segment) and 
a much slenderer siphunculi (3-1 to 4-4 times hs long as their maximum 
widths) besides, the venter of the abdomen is not evenly 8pinul#se as in the 
original species (Figs. 17, 18,19, 20, 21). # 


cr 




-^n n > 



17 


ciniz!zz2srr3riir^^ 

IS 

Fia. 17. Paratrichosiphtm tattakanum (Takahashi) nov. 

subspec. ; IIT antennal segment. X 117'6. 

Fig. 18. P. tattakanum (Tak.) nov. subspec. assamensia: 
VI antennal segment. X 117'6. 



Fig. 19. P. tattakanum (Tak.) nov. subspec. assamenaia ; Rostral segments 4+6. X 235. 

Fig. 20. P. tattakanum (Tak ) nov. subspec. aaaamenaia : Siphunculus. X 69. 

Fig. 21. P. tattakanum (Tak.) nov. subspec. aaaamenaia : Hairs on siphunculus. X 235. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm. : 


Length of the body 
Breadth „ „ „ 

Antenna 

Length of the siphunculus 


2-2 Antennal segments: 

0-84 III: IV: V: VI-0-35: 
0-16:0-19 :(0-15+0-20) 

1-20 

0-58 


Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (7.6.61) from 
Quercvs sp. 

Total number of specimens: 8 apterae. 

The specimens were seen to infest young leaves of the host plant, 
especially the undersurfaces. 
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the stone of sangguran (minto-stone), java, 860 6aka 

By HmA 27 S 0 Bhttsan Sakkak 

The findspot of this colossal stone inscription is not known. Most 
probably it was found from Ngendat in the north-west of Malang.i So 
far as our present informations go, it was received from Surabaya. Now 
it stands at the Minto House in Scotland, and was mentioned by Raffles 
in his History of Java, II, p. 69, with a ‘ mysterious translation’ in the 
Appendix. Von Humboldt in his Katvi sprache, II, pi. XT, gave a facsimile 
of a part of the inscription which was transcribed by Cohen Stuart in his 
KO under No. XXIX. The legible portion of the full inscription has, 
however, been published in OJO where it bears No. XXXI. In 1916, 
Prof. Kern* offered a translation of the opening Sanskrit verses of this 
inscription, and later on Prof. Krom suggested some improvement in the 
reading of the text in some of his writings. I offer below a fresh edition 
of the text accompanied by translation, notes, etc. Cohen Stuart* mentions 
that the stone measures 6 ft. 3-4 inches in height; 4 ft. 1 inch in breadth; 
and 1 foot 1 inch in thickness.* 

The inscription, written in Old-Javanese language, records the favour 
of the illustrious great king, rakai Pangkaja dyah Vava firi Vijayaloka- 
namottungga, to the village of Sangguran under Vaharu which was marked 
out into a freehold for the deity (bhatara) of the kabhaktyan-temglQ in 
the freehold of the imited body of the Juru gusaliia) of Manafijung. In 
Old-Javanese inscriptions, temples of various kinds have been mentioned, for 
example, dharma prdsada in copperplates of Kaficana {VO, VII, p. 17 f), 
parhyangan in the copperplates of Ra Tavun I {KO, XIV), stone of Kayu 
Ara Hivang {OJO, XXII), dharma pangasthulan in copperplates of Copen¬ 
hagen {OJO, XXIV), Prasada in the copperplates of Mamali {BEFEO, 
47, p. 34), copperplate of Kvak {OJO, XII), etc. Dharmas are apparently 
funerary temples of deified beings; others relate to deities. The above- 
mentioned references have been quoted at random and can be easily 
multiplied. 

In the following transcription, I have drawm upon the reading of 
Brandes with corrections suggested mainly by Prof. Krom, I have dis¬ 
cussed in footnotes some proper names and other words which also occur 
in the records of contemporary Java. The Saka year of the inscription 
was read doubtfully by Brandes as 846, but Damais* reads it as 850. The 
exact date, according to him, is 2nd August, A.D. 928. The italics in the 
transcription indicate that the reading is provisional; illegible portion 
between words is indicated by vacant space. 

Text 

1. (||0|| avighnamastu)*^'m7?MMtu sarwa jagatah parahitaniratah'^-. 

bhav&ntu*bhuta(gan)ah® 


1 Krom in BKI, 73 (1917), p. 30 ff. 

® BKI, 70 (1915). It has been reprinted in Kem, VO, VII, pp. 223-228. 

» KO, p. XVIT. 

* For earlier literature. Bee references in Verbeek, Oudheden,m. 224-225. 

» See BEFEO, 46 (1961), pp. 28-29; (hid., 48 (1962), p. 68, fTn. 1, 

' This is filled up with the help of OJO, 

’ Head: “ta(b). * Read: ®vantu. • This is filled op with the help of OJO, XXX. 
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2. do^^praghdtandddt^ sarwatra 
Bukhi bhavatu lokab (H 01|)®. 

3. svasti 6akavar^tita 860 ^ravapainasa^ tithi caturda^i® 4uMapak^, vu, 
ka, 6a, vara, hastanaksatra, vispu devata, Bobhagjafi 

4. yoga, irika divasa ni djnu 6ri maharaja rakai pangkaja^ dyah vava 
6ri vijayalokanamottunggaStinadah rakrySn, mapatih i hino 

6, in fiawvikrama, umingsor i samgat momahumah k&lih 

madaQd^r pu padma, anggShan pu kupdala kumonakan ikanang | 
vanua * 

6 . i sangguran vatSk vaharu, gavai® han taj^k mas au 

haliman susukan de nlkanang punta i manafljung mangaran dang 
Sryya [ 

7. kya, mamang yanggu i, 

aipSt dapu jambang, kisik (k§ ?) ^pu bhairava, vasya, luking, bharida, 
tamblang, ha ang, vigir, dapu aat ) 

8. aari a, a ( )i bhatara i sang hyang prSsS.da kabhaktyan 
ing Sima kajuru gusalyan i manaiywng paknanya aimangun pa | 

9. Mmangafea ing aamadand i sang hyang dharmma 

ngkdnani 6iva caturnivedyaio i bhatara pratidina mang- 
kana iste prayojana 6ri maha | 

10. raja muang rakrydn mapatih rikanang vanua i sangguran inarpari- 
nakan^i i bhatara i sang hyang prasada kabhaktyan ing sima kajuru 
gusalyan ing manafljung | 

11. nw, i vaharu parnnah/inya avatanira tan katamana dening patih vahuta 
muang saprakara ning mangdala dravya haji ing dangu,i* mi6ra 
paramiira vuluvulu | 

12. prakdra, pangurang kring, padam, manimpiki, paranakan, limus 
galuh, pangaruhan, taji, vatu tajam, sukun, halu varak, rakadxdi [ 

13. pinilai katanggaran, tapahaji, air haji, malandang, lfva,*8 Ifeblab, 
kalangkang, kutak, tangkil, tr6pan, salvit, tuha dagang, juru gusali, | 

14. tuhdnamvi, tuhan unjaman, tuhan ju^, juru jalir, pamaijikan, mi6ra 
hino, vli hapu; vli vadung, vli tambang, vli pafijut, vli harfing, 
pavisar, palamak, | 

16. pakalangkang, urutan dampulan, tpung kavung, sungsung pangurang, 
pasuk alas, payungan, sipat vUut panginangin, pamava6ya, pulung 
pal 

16. di, akar tahun, panrdngan, panuauh, hopan, sambal sumbul, hulun 
haji pamresi vatak i jro ityaivamadi tan tamS, irikanang va| 

17. nua Sima i aangguran kevala bhatara i sang hyang prasada kabhak- 
tyan ing sima kajuru gusalyan i manafljung, at^ pramapa i sadr6vya 
hajinya kabaih | 

18. aamangkana ikanang aukha dukha kadyangganing mayang tan pawah, 
valu rumambat ing natar, vipati vangkai l^bunan, rah kasavur ing da 

1 Read: ®?ah. 

* Read : prayfintu nfida(ip)> 

® The verse is written in the Ary6 metro. 

* The correct Skt. form is : Sra“. 

* The correct Skt. form is; caturdail. 

* The corresponding Skt. form is: saubh&°. 

^ Brandos read (/)Aa)ng*, but see Krom, Oesehiedenia,^ p. 199. 

® Brandes road "mosfu®, but see Krom, op. cit. 

* For this reading, see Krom, op. cit., p. 201, f.n. 4. 
w Read;‘’nai». 

Here also the consonant has been duplicated. 

Elsewhere, ring dangu. 
w IBcaT 
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19 . Ian, vdk capal&, dnhilatoii, hidu kasirat, hasta oapalft jnamijilakan 
turuh ning kikir, mamuk mamumpang, ludan, tuta j 

20. n, daoda kudaoda, bhavdihalddi, bha^ra i sang hyang prasfida kabhak* 
tyan atah parfina ni dravya hajinya, kunang ikanang milra^ mafiam- 
bul| 

21. rmrianffYnng mangldka, manguvar, matarub, mangapus, mantda 
vnngkudu, manggiila, mangdyon, manghapu, mamubut, malurung, 
magavai | 

22. runggi,^ payung vlH mo{ )yi,'^ a{ )jang,^ magavai kisi mangapaman- 
am, manavang, mana{ng)kfb, mamisaodvng man k, makalakalS, | 

23. u{ )uHri(bhdga)n^ dravya hajinya, aadurmn nmara i 6/tatara, sadOman 
umarS i sang makznitan' sima, saduman maparaha i sang mangilala 
dravya haji | 

24. kapva ikanang masambyavaMra ngk&na ( ) t { ) 

hingan^ kveh&nya, anvng tan kna de sang mangilala dravya haji, tlung 
tuhan ing sasambyavahara ing sasi J (ma) 

25. yan pangulang kbo 40 , vdm 80 andah savantayan, man§f7/langan 

tlung pasang, mangarah tlung lumpang, papdai sobuban, (°vuv° ?), 
padahi tlung tang | 

2G. k^ban titih 8aka{ )ti, nda bavi aatuhan, macadar patang 

pacadaran,'^ parahu 1 ma( )uhara*( )® tanpatupdana, yapvan 
pinikul dagangnya ka ] 

27. dZhyangga^^ing ma^^ mangunjal, man^avari, kapas, vung- 

kudu, vsi, tambaga, gangsa, pangat^^ pamaja, vayang, Inga, 

bras, galu^^ | 

28. han, kasumba, saprakdra ning, t sinPmbal^^kalima mntal ing 

satuhan. pikulpikulananya ing sasima (i)kanang samangkana tan 
knana de sang mangilala | 

29. dravya haji, nya «a{ )4anya,^^ nddn makmitana tulis. mang- 

ka i Iviranya, yapwan Ibih sangkS rikanang sapanghing iriyang, 
knana iwto^^ibihnya de sang mangilala | 

30. irikanang kala mangas6akan ing kanangi® punta 
i wanafijung pasak pasak. i 6ri maharaja pirak ka 1 vdilian. ta j 


1 Read: “ki. 

® In some inscriptions, we find here: mopih. 

3 This appears to be a misreading for a(ma)hang. 

* In other inscriptions, we find here: kapua ya. 

® Filled up with the help of other inscription, e.g. the Vanagiri inscription in 
TBG. 74. p. 288. 

® In an inscription of Balitung, we find hero; hanangkana hinghingana. See 
Aanv>, Kol, Inst., 1934, Bijl. A, 

’ Brandes misread the text eus: mavadar palang pnvadaran. The above reading 
is supported by many records. The palang of Brandes is evidently a printing mistake. 

® Read: ma(s)ui(ng)haj'a. 

® Usually we find here the numeral 3. 

Read: dya®. 

We usually find here mabasana. 

1* Here might have stood tim&(li) or w6aa which we have in other inscriptions. 

This appears to be a misreading for padat. 

1* This appears to be a mistake for gula. See Singctaari inscription in TBO, 66, 
p. 237. 

1® In other inscriptions {TBO, 66, p. 237; 74, p. 288; Aonw., op. eit., p. 137), we 
re^ (qffer saprakSra ning): dual pi^ul kalima . . . We have doubtless to read 
this in the text. 

1* In OJO, XXX, we read {offer mangilala drabya haji): sapar&nanya sadeSanya, 
and this should fill up the above blanks. 

Jn other records we find here: ikana. 

** Read: ikanang. 
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31. pis yu 1 mkryan wio^jatih i hino 6if f^anavikrftma inangsSan pasak pasak 
pirak ka 1 vdihan tapis yu 1 rakai sirikan pu amarendrai | 

32. lyart^^ samgat mormhumah k&lih madaod6r, anggfihan 
inangsaan .pasak pasak pirak ka 5 v^an yu 1 sovang sovang 

33. tinian dapunta taritip amrati^ havang vicaksana* pulu vatu® pu 
papdamuan, halaran pu gupottama, manghuri pu manguvil vadihati | 

34. pu dinakara,® hujung inangs an pasak pasak pirak dh§> 1 

ma 5 vdihan yu 1 sovang, vaharu rikang kS^lang pu variga inangs31 

35. S.nr pasakpasak pirak vdihan yu I aamgat ana^i dha 7 ma 

8 kain vlah 1 sang tuhan i vaharu vinaih pasakpasak [ 

36. pirak dha 8 tuhan i vadihati pu miramirah halapa"^ 

sang saddhya tuMn i makudur | 

37. i* vadihati sang 
ravangu,^ mananggd^^ sang hovangia, pangurang i makudur sang 
rakvel.ii manungkul^^ 

38. pirak pasakpasak vdihan 
ranya 

Vebso 

1 . 

2 . 

3. mpung, vinaih pasakpasak ma 1 v^an yu 1 sovang sovang, 
sang tuhan i pakaran&n makabaihan juru kanayakan | 

4. i hino samgat gunxxngan pu buntut,!® juru vadva^^ rarai, sang raguyn, 
juru kalula pu vali,^® kapdamuhi sang gas^,^^ parujar i siri 

6. kani^hujung galuh i vka riridih, i kanuruhan sa ( )kat,^^ i sda sang 

vipala, i vavang sang l®ng, i m&^nd^r sang cakrMyyang- 

gihan^^sang tu^^ | 


1 Brandes doubtfully read manira. For the above correction, see TBO, 65, 
p. 691; OV, 1919, pp. 66-67; Krom, OeJicMetleniN,^ p. 202, f.n. 2. 

2 We can read the name as rakai wka dyah balyong with the help of OJO, XXXIV 
(before 861 ^aka). 

2 For this filling up of the blank, compare OJO, XXXVII; v®. 4; Krom, 
Qeschiedenia, p. 202, f.n. 2. 

* Brandos doubtfully read vivaAcana, but the above correction is suggested by 
OJO, XXXVIT (861 ^aka). 

® Brandes doubtfully read palu vatu, but the above reading is given in OJO, 
XXXVIT. 

* Brandos doubtfully read pu dara, but it has been coirected as above by Krom. 
See also OJO, XXXVII. 

’ In OJO, XXXVIII (861 Saka), we find here halang paluh. 

® Before this word we have to read: pangurang. 

® For this doubtful reading of Brandes, we have vungu in OJO, XXXVIII, 

OJO, XXX\'11T, reads here: (m)anunggu. 

21 Brandos doubtfully road TB/fljSl, but this is undoubtedly a misreading for the 
above. Compare OJO, XXXVIII, v®. 9. 

12 This appears to be a doubtful reading for manunggU akul(itmpang). See ibid. 

1* Brandes read pu tuntun, but the above name appears in OJO, XLIII: v®. 1 
(862 Saha). The confusion between t and b is possible. 

1* Brandes doubtfully read paAca, but the misreading appears evident from OJO, 
XLIII: v®. 1. 

1* In OJO, XLIII: v®. 1, his name appears as Bala. 

1® In OJO, XLIII: V®. 1, his name appears as Ges^a. 

1’ Brandes misread it as .n( )ran, but the above correction may be supported by 
KO, 1:1, 14; OJO, XXXVIII: v®. 11; XLIII, v®. 1-2. 

1* The name appears as Rokat in OJO, XXXVIII, v®, 11 and as Bakat in OJO, 
XLIII, v*. 2. 

1® From OJO, XXXVIU, v®. 12 and XLIII, v®. 2, the reading appears to be 
correct. ' 

*® In OJO, XXXVIII, V®. 12, his name appears as Vidya. 
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6. han i tiruan sumudan dapunta sanggama, i Avjang sang pavadukan 
vinaih pasakpasak pirak dAa 4 ma 8 l^abaihanya, sang oitrS, la^ | 

7 . i hino pasak pasak dha 3 mS 8 kinabai^anya >paiih kalih vasah Rang 
kulumpang, kuci sang rakavil pasakpasak dha 1 ma 4 sovang so ] 

8. vang, parujarnya pingsor hyang paskaran pasak pasak priak 

sovang sovang iwmaku manusuk i vadihati sang kamala, 
lumakn manusuk i makudur sang tama | 

9. i su han sang ngastuti sang bal& (bapra 1), i tapahaji 
sang pacintSn vinaih pasakpasak dh& 1 v^an yu 1 sovang sovang, 
patih i kanuruhan ta 

10. patih i hujung sang kahyxman, patih vaharu sang nila, patih i tuga* 

ran sang mala, patih samgat i vaharu sang gambo, patih 

pangkur sang mangga sa(ng) rangga vinaih pasakpasak dhd, 1 v(h | 

11. han yu 1 sovang sovang, patih lama ran sang prasaraaj 

pasakpasak pirak m3. 8 vdihan hlai 1 parujar patih si manohara 
pasak pasak dha 1 v^an yn J parujar patih i ka | 

12. nuruhan si ja si rambet, parujar patih i vaharu si mZ si 

lanjaA: si caca, pasakpasak pirak ma 8 vdihan hlai 1 sovang sovang, 
vahuta i vaharu si ba [ 

13. lu syag si /b^ndul, tuha kalang, vinaih pasakpasak dhd 1 

v^an yu 1 sovang sovang, pdunggah si raji, si vawtan, pinda ti 

vdihan hlai 1 | 

14. sovang sovang, rama tpi siring milu pinakasaksi ning manusuk sima 
i tugaran gusti si lak^ita, tuha kalang si yogya, vinaih pasakpasak 
pirak | 

16. ma 8 vdihan yu 1 sovang sovang, i kajaZa?^ i pacangkuansi sura, i 
kdikdi si paha(ng ?) i feungkalingan si tin jo, i kapatihan si pingul | 

16. i da si tambas vinaik'^ pasakpasak pirak ma 3 sovang 

sovang, patih i vungavunga pirak ma ri T^apanalian vinkas si mang- 
javat, i ka r, kulamati si | 

17. ifcan^ i tampur si dederm. vinaih pasakpasak pirak ma ? sovang, si 
male si kf!s6k si vudalu si kudi, mat6t6( )n si luluk vinaih pasak¬ 
pasak pirak | 

18. ma 4 vdihan hlai 1 sovang, avakol si lulut, si sat, si hirSng, vinaih 
vdihan idai ? sovang, vayang si rahina pirak ma 4 v^an yu 1 sang 
boddhi, sang margga, vi 1 

19. naUi vdihan yu 1 sovang, i tlas ning mavaili pasakpasak muang vdihan 
i sira kabaih pinarnnah ikanang saji i sang makudur i sor ning vitana, 
mangargha ta sang pinakaviku | 

20. sumangaakara ikanang susuk muang kulumpang, mapdiri^ ta sang 
makudur mangahjali i sang hyang t@as malungguh i sor ning vitana, 
man dlan pada, humarSppakan* sang hyaiig ts j 

21. as, masinghal vdihan jni 1 tumut sang vaddiati, lumkas sang makudur 
manggayut^ manStSk gulu ning hayam, linapdfessakan* ing kulum¬ 
pang mamantinga | 

22. kan hantlu ing watu sima mamangmang manapathe saminangmang 
nira dangu, i katguhakna sang hyang vatu sima, ikana ling nira, 
indah ta kita kamung hyang i vaprakedvara a | 


^ Probably stands here: oitralekha. 

• Read: ®naih. 

3 Read: rnangd*’* 

**Hero also the consonant has been doubled. 

* Read: ®uyut. 
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23. gwsti^maharSsi^pfirwa daksiija paficimottara ^ddhya* firddha- 
maclhah ravi iSafiik^§iitij alapa^ara,^ liuta^ana® yajamanakaia dhann- 
ma ahorltra sa | 

24. ndhya, hr^ya,'^ yak^ rak^asa pisaca® pretasura garuda gandharwa 
catvari lokapala, yama varupa kuvera va^ava,® muang patraiodeva] 

25. to^pafica kuiika, nandiavara, mahakala sadvinayska^® nagaraja durg- 
gadewi*® caturaSra,!^ ananta'^ surendra ananta. hyang kala-mrStyu^® | 

26. gana bhiUa kita prasiddha mangraksa kadatvan znatj^aja i ni4ang 
i bhumi mataram. kita umilu mararirai'^iunasuk ing safvra} 

27. «ay«ra,^®kita sakala saksi-bhuta tiunon madob lavan ‘mapare, ring 
rahiTMi, ring vngi at r6ng kan.i® ka ike samaya sapatha^Osumpah 
pamangmang ma j 

28. mi ri kita hiyang^^ kabaih, yavat ikanang vang duracara tan magum-®® 
tan makmit. irikeng sapatha2®sinra^akan sang vahnta hyang kudur, 
hadyan hulun matuha ra | 

29. rai lakilaki vadwan, viku grmhastha muang patih vahuta rama asing 
umulahulah ikeng vanua i sangguran, sima inarpapakan. nikanang 
punta i mana | 

30. njung i bhatara, i sang hyang prasada kabhaktyan ing sima kajuru- 
gusaiyan, i diaha ni diaha vavsk kataya n^nnivaih yap davata^^sang 
hyang vatu sima tasmat ka | 

31. bvat ^rmaknanya, patyananta taya kamung hyang deyantat patlya, 
tattanoliha^^i vuntat, ta(t)tinghala i likuran, ta{r)ung ingadegran 
tampya | 

32. 1. i virangan, tutuh tupdunya vlah kapalanya, stitakan. vtangnya 
rantannu8usnya®®vtuakan dalmanya, duduh.®® hatinya pangan dagin- 
gnya inum. rahnya t6h6r p?p6 [ 

33. dttkan. vkasakan. prapantika, yan para ring alas panganan ring 
mong, patuk ning ula pulirakna ning devamanyu, yan para ring tgal. 
alappan^^ning glap. sampalan ing rak^sa,) 


^ Read; Agastya. 

^ The correct Hkt. form is: mahar^i. 

® The correct Skt. form is: madhya. 

* Bead: 6a4i. The reading of saci by Brandea is evidently a printing mistake. 

® Bead: “pavana, 

® Bead: hu°. 

’ The correct Skt. form is: hpd". 

® The correct Skt. form is: %a°. 

® Bead: °8a°. 

Bead: pu®. 

Bead: *ta. 

Bead: 9a4°. 

Bead: “rga®. 

CaturaSrama ? 

Here stands anakta in KO, VII: 6o.l. 

The corresponding Skt. form is: mpt®. 

Bead: manarira. 

Bead: 6a°. 

19 Or: gdkan. 

*9 Bead: 6a°. 

*1 Bead: hya®. 

9* Bead: '^gSmi 

*® In a corresponding place of OJO, LXXXIII: 10a, we have {pang)dahuta. 

9^ Bead: ta tanoliha. The last t in tat appears to be due to its contamination 
with the initial t of tanoliha. 

99 Here also the consonant has been duplicated. 

*9 In some inscriptions, we find here dt^uk. * 

9^ Here also the consonant has been duplicated. 
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34 . dening vunggal si pamimgguan, r^^Ha kita kamung 
hyang ku^ika gargga metil kuru§ya pStafljala,* suvuk lor suvuk kidid 
suvuk kuluan. vai | 

35 . tan, ftwangakan ring akaj§a, salambitakan i hyang kabaih, tibSkan ring 
mahasamudra, klammakan^ing davahan^ alappan^sang dalammer-^ 
du\ 

36. dvian i tongr/rawSganghapan ing viihaya, ngkanan matya ikanang 
ngvang anyaya lumbur ikei^ vanua sima i sangguran i sangguran 
upadravang ri devatagra^^a lipuhina | 

37. dira mulilm ring Mnaraka, tibakan ing maharorava® klan de sang 
yamabala, palim de sang kingkara, pipitva atayan bimban 6S(pa)» 
ataya, sang | 

38. lara sajivakala, salvir ning duhkha panggiihanya sarfipa ning lara 
hidapannya makelik®ning mangr4an® feadadyananya, avuya‘Otan. 
tammai^angsama v^^akan. havu kairir mangka | 

39. na tmahana nikanang ngvang anyaya lumh.ur^H\ieng ^ima i sangguran, 
i tlas sang makudur manwsuk masah’iita sira kabaih tamfia malungguh 
ing tkan pasak^^^wm^ krama 8a(8ang ?) ] 

40. hana ning kai^^atih vahuta rama kabayan muang rama tpi siring 
kabaih, matuha manvam lakilaki vadvan kanisthamaddhyanaotama,i6 
tanpanakantan,!® umilu manadah ring pa | 

41. glaran ki n gu n inangseani^skul dakdannan linirusan^sklakla 
ambilambil, kasyan htUt tlas aranak sangasangan aryya rumbaru | 

42. mba{h'i) Aailangeui’Hetis^otumpuktunipu^ hasin 

bilunglung kadivas 

hwrang kayan^i layalayarS!^ halahala han vigang i jaring^^ | 

43. pinda ata^mipihan, pu^da gangan ing n n 

praAiam anadah ta sira kabaih, yatha** 
o manginum. 8iddhu,26 cinca kilaj 


1 Or : °g6. 

® Read: garga maitri k\iru§ya pataiijala. 

3 Here also the consonant has been duplicated. 

* Read; °vu°. 

® Elsewhere: tangh°. 

® The correct 8kt. form is: °rau®. 

’’ This is filled up with the help of OJO, XXX, first margin, 26. 

* Brandes doubtfully read °lit, but the above reading is supported by OJO, XXX, 
first margin, 2, and OJO, XLVIII, v®. 37. 

* From OJO, XLVIII, v®. 37, the proper reading appears to be: mangjonma. 
Read: ®vuka®; compare ibid. 

Read: t6mua; compare *6id. 

** Usually we find at this place umulahulah or Ibura, 

18 Brandes doubtfully re^ parek, but the above reading is supported by OJO, 
XLVIII, V®. 40. 

1^ In OJO, XLVIII, v°. 40, we read: krama sang hanarikSn, etc. 

1® Read: “motta®. 

1® In OJO, XLVIII, V®. 41, we read here: tan hana kantun. 

1^ We read paglaran ing pkan tinurSn kunarSn (pgan) inanes^an in ibid. 

1® This reading is given in ibid. Brandes doubtfully read ^ntpmanihiniru an. 

1* In pi. IIIo: 20 of the KSmbang Arum inscription {OV, 1926, Bijl. B) and in 
OJO, XLVIII, v". 42, we find at this place: kuluban. 

®® Brandes doubtfully read tetil(& ?), For the above correction, see ibid. 

21 Perhaps we have to read here Kavan, which we find in OJO, XLVIII, v“. 43. 

*2 We find layorlayar in the Kfimbang Arum inscription, pi. Ilia: 19. 

*® OJO, XLVIII, V®. 43, reads here: hantiga inarisun( )a, etc. 

2® Brandes doubtfully read the word as y&ja, but the above reading is given in 
OJO, XLVIII, V®. 44. From this word up to 1. 6 below, the present record is almost 
identical with OJO, XLVIII, V®. 44-47. 

2® Bead: sidhu. * 
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44. 

tiga sovang, vinuvuTtan tambaPi 
dvadval, loBupva maTtalarmalari 



taju,'^ skar 

j 

45. 

^abaili 

ti pramu 


iri maharaja, muang rakryan 


di 

i manambaii ' mangi | 



MARaiN * 

1. (rava 9 a)hasta sampiin sangfeijEw ika [ t 

2. feAiawSlungguh muvah pira 

3. tombaHZwarihan 

4. m t bang lu linarihan v 

5. matlasan sira kabaib ka mvld , i 

6. suma , ikaMammanya gumanti ika 

7. i sangguran. ikanang pnnia i mana^- 

j«»g| 

8. lavan samyopara ikanang suaukan f 

9. i vinaih manadaha, ikanang mafia 

10. si luhut si spat si hira kapva | 

11. nfonakan gunanya, irikanang 

12. ta sira vayang mangaran 

13. han krama nikanang susnkan simu i sa 

14. ngguran, sam^wun samprayukta, likhita 

15. citralekha i liino laksapa. 


Translation 

Recto 

1 . ( ||0'j Let there be no obstacles!) Let there be welfare for all the 
worl^! Let all beings be devoted to the good of others! 

2. Let (all) stains be destroyed! Let the world be happy in all places! 

3. Hail! The ^aka Year expired, 860, the month of Sravapa, fourteenth 
day of the bright half of the month, vurukung,^ Tcalivon,^ Saturday, 
(while) the lunar mansion Hasta (stood under) the deity Vi§nu (during) 
the conjunction of Saubhagya. 

4. On this day, the command of the illustrious great king, the raha of 
Pangkaja,7 (ii/ah Vava,® H.M. Vijayalokanamottungga, was received 
by the rakrydn mapatijjb of Hino . . . 

6 . ... the illustrious ISanavikrama,® and communicated to both the 

samgat mormhumahiB) : the madand^v^^ (viz.) Pu Padma (and) the 
anggthan (viz.) Pu Kupdala, ordaining that the village 


^ Head: tambul. 

® Head: jnu. 

3 This appears to be the remnant of inigalakan. 

* Head: tSmbul. 

* A Mai.-Polynesian day of the six-day week. 

® A Mai.-Polynesian day of the five-day wwk. 

^ For the remarks of Stutterheim on this title, see TBO, 67, p. 198, and f.n. 65. 

® In an insoription from the division of Kavi, dyah Vava is described as the 
raka of Sumba. Kem, VO, VII, p. 180. 

* He is evidently king Sii^dok, suooessor to king Vava. 

10 Stutterheim (TBO, 66, p. 241, f.n. 69) thi^s provisionally that ma4a:^J6r is 
oonneoted with the donation of lands. « ' 
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6. of Sangguran under Vaharu, ffami . . . iapak gold 8^ mmrna, 
shall be marked out by the punta of Manailjung^ named 4^ng dryya | 

7 . ... of S6p6t, dapu Jambang (of?) Kisik, ctejm Bhairava, Vasya, 
Luking, Bhau^, Tamblang . . . Vigfir, Sat | 

8. ... for the deity {bhafara) of the sacred prdsada kabhaktyan^ in the 
freehold of the united body of the chiefs of smiths {kajuru gusalyan) 
at Manafijung. The object thereof is . . . 

9 . ... to the sacred dkarmma,* ... to the place of iSiva (and) four kinds 
of offerings to the deity (bhafara) in each day. Such is the beneficial 
object of the illustrious great king | 

10. and the rakrydn mapatil}- with regard to the village of Sangguran which 
was given to the deity {bhafam) of the sacr^ prdsada kabhaktyan 
in the freehold of the united body of the chiefs of smiths at 
Manafijung |. . . 

11. ... in Vaharu. ' The position of it is that its freedom may not 
be interfered with by the pati^(B), vahuta{b) and all sorts of ‘collectors 
of royal taxes’ from earlier times,^ mi^ra parami^ra,® all sorts of 
vuluvulu(s), I 

12. pangurang,7 kring,® padfm,® manimpiki,i® paranakan,ii limus galuh,!® 
pangaruhan,i3 taji.i^ vatu tajem,i6 sukun.i® haluvarak,^^ rakadut,i®| 

^ This has been expressed in candrasankaUt. 

® This Manafijung-Vaharu is also met with in a fragmentary record from the 
Kacfiri period. SeeOV, 1928, pp. 106-108. 

3 Temple for the united body of the devotees ? 

* Perhaps a temple has been intended hereby. 

3 Cf. Stuttorheim in TBG, 66, p. 244, f.n. 70. 

® Kem, VO, VII, p. 24, translates the term mi6ra paramifira by ‘great and petty 
usurers’! Stutterheim more plausibly suggests (TBQ, 66, pp. 246-47) that this term 
was perhaps originally Indonesian and was sanskritized later on. He says that it 
may signify ‘chief’ and this interpretation remarkably agrees with the gloss on mUra 
hino and misra anginangin. Whatever that may be, it is possible that miira paramiira, 
etc., has to be explained as ‘all sorts of miSras (such as) miira hino, miara anginangin ’, 
etc. This perhaps finds on analogy in such terms as vuluvvlu paravulu, i.e. ‘all sorts 
of uidM(s) or paravvlu{s) ’. It is noteworthy that in many inscriptions after the vnluvulu 
we &a.dprakdra, i.e. ‘all sorts of ’, and this signifies that, in some oases at least, the force 
of para— all sorts of. The function of these rntyra-offioers is, however, unknown to us, 

’ Kem translated this term by‘mendicant friar’ in VO, VII, p. 47, Stutterheim 
plausibly suggests that the term may denote tuhdn. See TBO, 66, p. 243, f.n. 68. 

* Kem, op. cit., pp. 24, 47, translates the term by ‘deorejpit’. According to 
Stutterheim (op. cit., p. 246) it may be a title like jura, but its significance is not known 
(TBO, 76, p. 436). 

* Their functions are unknown. 

»» Cabinet makers? See KBWdb, IV, p. 621; TBO, 66, p. 260. 

31 According to Kern, op. cit. ‘cross-breed persons’. This interpretation does not 
appear satisfactory to me, as it does not suit the context in OJO, XXXVI: v. 1. For 
Stutterheim’s notes, see op. cit., pp. 247 48. 

3® Kern, op. cit., translates the term by ‘polisher of gems ’, Stutterheim (op. cit., 
p. 248) by ‘ goldsmi^ ’. See also 'I BO, 67, pp. 196 197, 

3* The significance of the term is not quite clear. Sometimes, the person holding 
this title apx>ear8 to be connected with the avocations of a smith (cf. 7 BO, 66, p. 228, 
f.n. 31). According to Stutterheim, it may also be connected with the following 
word and accordingly translated os: makers of, workers of, etc. This is by no means 
certain, as words other than taji sometimes appear after angaruhan. 

3® Apparently a class of people or officers. According to Stutterheim, op. cit., 
pp. 248-49: hen-track (Pangaruhan taji, hen-track makers ?). 

3* Their functions ore unknown. 

3® A class of quasi-doctors who invoke the aid of gods to cure various diseases ? 
See Stutterheim, op. oit„ p. 249. 

3’ The Bal: gloss has guru pangagah (pSngajah>s liable to service). See Stutter¬ 
heim, op. cit., p. 249. According to V. d. Tuuk (KBWdb, III, p. 716) the term denotes 
‘persons from the retinue of the king rendering services as director of the Orchestra, 
vayang and other entertainments *. See also the no^t of Kem, VO, VII, p. 47. 

3* Functions unknown. ' 
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13. pini(ng)lai,i Katanggaran,^ tapa haji,^ air haji,^ ma]an-dang,s 
l6va,« I6bl6b,'^ Kalangkang,^ kutak,® tangkil,!^ tr6pan,ii salvit,i 2 
tuba dagang.i3 juru gusali,*^ 

14. tuhanambi.i® tuhS.n {h)ufijaman,i® tuiian judi,i^ juru jalir,^® pamaoi- 
kan,>® milrahmo,2o vlihapu,®! vli vadung,®® vli tambang,®® vli pafijut,24 
vli har6ng,26 pavi 8 ar ,26 palamak,^? 

16. pakalangkang,®* urutan,®® dampulan,®® tpung kavung,®! simgsung 


1 Elsewhere: viningle. The Bal. gloss has java gSv.^ing (musiciin ?). See Stut- 
terheim, op. cit. 

2 Cooks of rice. See Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 250, and TBO, 76, p. 436. 

* The significance of the term is not clear, though it is most likely that the word 
haji has nothing to do with kings. As the term seems to bo an exact equivalent of 
the Skt. rdjarsi, can it refer to a class of monks ? Stutterheim in 2 BO, 66, pp. 260-61, 
thinks, however, that the reference to monks is not very probable and that it refers to 
a juru or a similar official title. His objection against monks is not so strong and 
this will appear from the association of the term with the following word and our 
notes thereon. 

* If a late work like Nag (A.D. 1366) can throw light on this word, we can profit¬ 
ably study 76, 2 in it. We read there of a mantri her Imji who is charged to look after 
Brahmanioal ascetics as a protector of hermits. As mantri may be synonymous with 
juru or chief, does not her haji imply a class of Brahman ical ascetics ? The association 
of her tuiji with tapa haji, therefore, acquires additional significance. The arrangement 
of titles in the official list is arbitrary in many cases, still it is noteworthy that these 
two terms generally go side by side and in KO, XVIII: 11, they are associated with 
malarhyang who is undoubtedly connected with religious iivstitutions. For the view 
of Stutterheim, see op. cit. 

® Kem says (op. cit.) that the term may signify a class of assistants. According 
to V. d. Tuuk (KBWdb, IV, 684): ‘Someone who institutes a gambling party or cock¬ 
fight and gains 10 p.c.’ The term may be connected with the following word. See 
the note of Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 261. 

® Elsewhere: Ifica. Apparently a class of people connected with cock-fight. 
According to Stutterheim the term may belong to the foregoing malandang whereof 
the primary significance is: to lead, to assist, etc. 

’ Apparently a class of people. 'See Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 262. 

® The term may refer to chiefs over little rice-barns. 

® Kukap 7 Its significance is not known to me. 

The term may refer to a special class of servants under the king. See Kem, 
op. cit., p. 47, Stutterheim, op. cit., pp. 262-63. 

Stutterheim in 2 BO, 66, p. 263, thinks that the word may be connected with 
tirip. Its primary significance is: to arrange, regulate. 

22 Elsewhere: salyut 7 Persons of unknown functions, 

2* Hawker. 

2* Elsewhere: tuha gosali (guaali), the chief over smiths. 

26 Doctor? Seeker of medicinal herbs? See Stutterheim, op. dt., pp. 263*64. 

26 Elsewhere : juru huhjeriian. The significance of the term is not quite clear. See 
Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 263, and TBO, 67, p. 176, f.n. 7, 

22 Elsewhere: juru jtidi. It signifies the chief over gamblers. Stutterheim (TBO, 
66, p. 268) quotes from Bastian’s lieiaen in Sia?n, p. 446: ‘Some officers have control 
over game-houses.’ 

28 The chief over prostitutes. 

2» Jeweller. 

26 See note on paramUra. 

22 Dealers of lime. 

22 Dealers of hatchets. 28 Dealer's of brass. 

26 Dealers of lights, luminaries, etc. ** Dealers of charcoal. 

26 Functions unknown. 27 Dealers of grease (7). 

28 The term may refer to chiefs over little rice-barns. 

26 The word may mean ‘ sausage but this interpretation does not suit the context. 
Have we to understand the ‘dealers of sausage’? See also Stutterheim, op. dt., 
p. 269. 

86 The word denotes a groom, but we have probably to.seek here a different inter¬ 
pretation of the term, though we cannot suggest any. See also Stutterheim, op. dt., 
p. 260. 

>2 Collectors of pabn-leaves? JuynboU (Lijat, pp. 123, 246) interprets th^ term 
by copyists of palm-leaf USS. See also Stutterheim, op. dt,, p. 260, 

4B 
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pangurang,! pasuk alas ,2 payimgan,^ sipat vilut,* pfinginangin.e 
pamavafiya,® pulung pa- 

16. di,7 skar tahun,® panrSngan,® panusuh.i® hopan,i» sambal- 
sumbul,i 2 bulun haji.ia pamrfesi.i'i vat6k i jro.i® and so forth. (These) 
may not tread upon the region 

17. of,the freehold at Sangguran. Only the deity {hka^ra) of the sacred 
prdsada kabhaktyan in the freehold of tlie united body of the chiefs 
of smiths {kajuru giisalyan) at Manahjung is the sole authority over 
all royal things (of this place), | 

18. evenso (over) the good and bad events (of this place) such as the 
argca-blossom that bears no fruit, the pumpkin that creeps along the 
ground, death, corpse bedewed, blood spilt on the 

19. way, rashness in speech, sprinkled spittle that one must swallow, 

rashness with hands, uncovering of weapons from the 8heath(?),i® 
nmolr-making, molestation of women, tiUan (?),| 

20 . all sorts of punisliments for reviling, and so forth. The deity {bhafdm) 
. of the sacred prdsada kabhaktyan has the sole manorial rights over 


1 Sungsung is generally followed by Pangurang, but the words after pangurang 
ari' not always the same. Hence .sungftnng pangurang may be considered to be a ael^P 
htuiidiiig word. Stutterheim {op. cU., pp. 260 (51) indood says that the word pangu¬ 
rang occurring therein may bo connected with the following word, but I consider that 
to bo doubtful for the reasons stated above. The term may refer to the chief of 
messengers. 

2 Elsewhere also: patljing nia-s. The term may refer to the dwellers of a forest. 
In the stone of Kayumvungan 7(4)6 Saka and elsewhere we find a class of people called 
tuha alas. 

3 The term may refer to the makers of umbrellas. 

* Apparently a doss of people. For the view of Stutterheim see op. cit„ 

]ip. 261-6£ 

6 His function.^ are not known. See Stutterheim in TBO, 06, p. 262. 

8 Its significance is not clear. For various interpretations see Kern, op, cit., 
p. 48, Stutterheim, op. cit., pp. 263-64. 

’ In Old-Javanese inscriptions, the words before and after pulung pa^i are not 
.Ttways the same and hence pulung padi should be considered.to be a self-.standing 
word. According to Kern (op. cit., p. 48) the term denotes: binders of nodi. Pulung 
IS the basket of the rice-girls. See the note of Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 261. 

8 Lit. : ‘Flowers of the year.’ The term may therefore refer to the best harvest 
of the year (as tributes for the king), c/. Stutterheim, op. cit., pp. 262-63, with 
literature cited therein. 

® The significance of the term is not clear. See, however, Hazeu in TBQ, 40, 
p. 305 ff., and Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 261. 

10 Functions tmknown- 
u Functions unknown. 

The significance of sanibal-aumfml is not quite clear. Kom, op. cit., indeed 
said that the terms refer to persons who go about with sambal and with baskets of 
rice, but this interpretation has been contested by Stutterheim {op. cit., pp. 266-66) 
who thinks that aumbul may refer to the chief of Kuli{B). Whatever that may be, 
Stutterheim takes sambal-sumbul to be a single word. We find, however, 'larnwil in 
OJO, XXIII: 7, and TBO, 67, p. 206, and no reference has been made to aurr^ul. It 
is not, therefore, impossible that the terms are distinct, though analogous like kdi valyan. 
At present the question must be kept open. 

18 According to Kem, op. cit., p. 49: slaves maintained out of luxury. Stutter¬ 
heim, op. cit., p. 266, suggests; slaves coming to the king’s possession out of misdeeds. 

8* Elsewhere also: pobfai, parnfsi or mamfsi. According to Kern, op. cit., the term 
denotes: cushion-carriers of the king. Stutterheim also {op. cit., p. 260) thoiight 
that the term refers to a class of servants or slaves. Ho then seemed to favour its inter¬ 
pretation by: corpse-washers (1). See TBO, 76, p. 436. 

8* The term may refer to; royal slaves of inner apartments. See the use of vat Ilk 
in KO, XVIII: 14. Stuttwheim has in TBO, 75, p. 436, translated the term by hTotan- 
people. See idso Kem, op. cU., p. 49, 2'BO, 65, p. 267. 

18 I 4 the corresponding place of other inaoriptions, we have vuryya, i.e. from 
l>ehind. 
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(all) royal things (of this place). As regards the ‘masters’ (?)i 
making black paints, | 

21 . puiple-red paints, lac, red paints (?), roofs, spinning (?), catching fish 
with (?) vungkii4u, the making of sugar, pots, Ume, bed-covers and 
piUowB, repairing roads, the making of | 

22 . sheaths (?), the making of linen umbrella of different colours . . 

the making of shuttle (?) for the spinning wheel, all sorts of wicker¬ 
works, fishing with a tavang-ix&t (?), fishing with a ta^ng)h^-ne^, the 
ensnaring of birds (and) the trapping of beasts: | # 

23. (the profits of all) these may be divided into three parts (for) royal 
dues, (Hereof) one part goes to the deity {hha^ra), one part goes to 
the protector of the freehold (and) one part goes to the ‘collectors of 
royal taxes ’. 

24. Similarly, the traders shall there be defined in their numbers: these 
may not be touched by the ‘ collectors of royal taxes ’. (There are to 
be) three ‘ masters ’ for each trade per freehold, | 

25. If (anything) is carried within (then are free) 40 buffaloes; . . . ; 
80 goats; eggs, one cage; transport-carts, three teams; what is packed- 
up, three bimdles; one bellow for smiths; three drums for gam^n- 
players, | 

26. ... ea<di ‘master’; macadar, four pacadaran{s); 1 vessel with (three?) 
8unghara{e) without taking (any other boat) in tow. Even if their 
commodities are pikuled, | 

27. for example, (the commodities) of the dealers who . . . come to 
hawk with art metal-works, cotton, vungkudu, iron, copper, brass, 
. . . vayang,^ sesame oil, unbolstered xmcooked rice, sugar, ( 

28. ... kasumba, (then), of all the commodities which have been pikuled 
(is free) the fifth vantal for each ‘ master ’ of the pikul in each freehold. 
Such tilings may not be touched by the ‘ collectors of royal taxes ’, | 

29. (even so, its manorial rights and jurisdiction); on the other hand, 
they should take care of the edict regarding all such things. If there 
is more than this defined limit, (then) from this, the surplus may be 
touched by the ‘collectors of royal taxes ’. 

30. ... At this time, the punta of Manafijung offered gifts in ample 
measure to the iQustrious great king (viz.) silver 1 kati andj 

31. topis-cloth 1 set. The rakryan mapati^ of Hino (viz.) the illustrious 
l^anavikrama received in ample measure silver 1 kati and tapis-cloth 
1 set. The raka of Sirikan (viz.) Pu Amarendra, | 

32. (the raka of vka, viz. dyah Ba-)lyang, both the samgat momahumahia) 
(viz.) the ma^ud^r and the anggihan received, in ample measme, 
silver 5 kati and 1 set of cloth, each in particular. 

33. The tiruan (viz.) d^pwnia Taritip, the amrati of Havang (viz.) Vicak- 
wna, the pnduvaiu^ (viz.) Pu Fandamuan, the JuiUuran (viz.) Pu 
Gunottama, the manghuri (viz.) Pu Manguvil, the vadihati 1 

34. (viz.) Pu Dinakara, the hujurig* (viz.). . . received in ample measure 


1 Cf. Stutterheim in TBO, 66, p. 273. 

‘ Here the term eboiild denote a kind of article. 

3 Or: (the amrati of) Puluvatu. A place of this name appears in the mscription 
of KSmbang Arum (OF, 1926, pp. 41-49), in an inscription of the time of king Vava 
(OF, 1028, pp. 66-67) eoidalso in the JayapcUtra-Diedukaman from 849 ^aka (TBO, 32< 
pp. 98-149). 

* The title may be the same as pikujung found in the inscription of K6mbang 
Arum, pi. H: 11 (OF, 1926, Biol- B.). 
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silver 1 dharavM 5 nO^a (and) 1 set of cloth, each. To the IcaUmg of 
VahMTi (viz.) Pu Variga^ was given! 

35. in ample m^ure sUver ; . . cloth 1 set. The wife of the aamgat 
(received) (silver) 7 dharai^ 8 vnA^a (and) 1 piece of skirt. Sang 
tuhdn of Vaharu received in ample measure | 

36, sflver 8 dharava. . . The (two) tuhan{s) of Vadihati; the miramirah 
(viz.). .. sang Saddhya . (the two) tuMr^a) of Makudur . .. 

.37, .. . (the pangurang) of Vadihati (viz.) sang Ravangu,^ the manunggu^ 
(viz.) sang Hovangda, the pangurang of Makudxir (viz.) sang Bakv&l, 
the .. I 

38. ... silver in ample measure (and) cloth ... 

Vebso 


1 . 

2 . 

3: ... received in ample measure (silver) 1 ma§a (and) cloth 1 set, 

each in particular. All the tuhdn(B) of the judicial court (1), the juru 
of the united body of the ndgaka{B) ( 

4. of Hino, samgat Gupungan (viz.) Pu Buntut, the Juru of Vadv& rarai 
(viz.) sang Raguyu, the juru of Kalula (viz.) Pu Vali, the kandamuM 
(viz.) sang Geista, the parujar of Sirikan (viz.) 

5. the hujung galuh, (the parujar) of Vka (viz.) the viridih, (the parujar) 
of Kanuruhan (viz.) sa{ng) (Ro)kat, (the parujar) of SdaS (viz.) sang 
Vipala,^ (the parujar) of Vavang (viz.) sang . . . , (the parujar) of 
Mi^and6r (viz.) sang Cakra, (the parujar) of AnggShan (viz.) sang . . . 

6. ... (the parujar) of Tiruan (viz.) Sumudan (who is) d^purUa Sang- 
gama, (the parujar) of Hujung (viz.) sang Pavadukan, received in 
ample measure silver 4 dkarana 8 mdsa, all together. The designers | 

7. to Hino (received) in ample measmre (silver) 2 dharai^a 8 mS^a, all 
together. Both the patihis) (viz.) sang Kulumpang of Vasah^ (and) 
sang Rakavil of Kuoi^ (received) in ample measure (silver) 1 diharana 
4 ma§a, each in particular. | 

8 . Their parujar{a) who present flowers (for religious matters) (received) 
in ample measure silver . .. each in particular. The lumahu rnanusuk 
of Wadihati (viz.) sang Kamala, the lumahu rnanusuk of Blakudur 
(viz.) sang^ . . . | 

9. sang Ngastuti, sang Bala (Bapra?), (the lumaku manusuk%) of 

Tapahaji (viz.) sang PacintSn, received in ample measure (silver) 1 


^ The text of this portion is perplexin|f. Lit. it should he tranala^ os Vaharu 
of the kalang (viz.) Pu Variga. But this interpretation is attended with some diffi¬ 
culties. Firstly, Vaharu as an official title demands caution of the reader, because 
the title is imusual in inscriptions. Besides, if it were a title we should expect the 
following word to be t and not rikang. Secondly, the use of rikang perhaps indicates, 
ou the analogy of some other inscriptions, that in the following word kala and not 
kalang (an official title) has been intended. 'Hiirdly, the use of Pu before Variga 
perhaps indicates that this should be a proper name and not a title. On the other 
hand, Pu appears to be used before miramirah in a following line and this is undoubted¬ 
ly an official title. Fourthly, in a following line, we find the 'tvh&n of Vaharu This 
ap^ars to be a good analogy in support^ the above translation, though I consider it 
to he provisional. 

* See note on the text. 

a In OJO, XXXVra, v*. ll, we find here; Sba(ng). 

* In OJO, XXXVin, V*. II, we find here: Vimala. 

a In this oonnecticm, see Stutterheim in TBQ, 76, pp. 428, 436-97, and f.n. 1 ,on 
P. 437 Jmd p. 466. 

a In OJO, SXin, v. 4, his name ai^>ears as Bamangsa. 
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dharawi (and) cloth 1 set, each in particular. The patih of 
Kanuruhan ... 

10. the patih of Hujung (viz.) aang Kahyunan, the patih of Vaharu (viz.) 
sang Nila, the patih of Tugaran (viz.) sang . . . the patih of aamgat(<s) 
of Vaharu (viz.) sang Gambo, the patih{B) of Pangkur (viz.) sang 

(and) 8a{ng) Rangga, received in ample measure (silver 1 
dharanxi (and) cloth | 

11. 1 set, each in particular. The patih of... (viz.) Prasama 

(received) in ample measure silver 8 ma^a (and) 1 {>iece of cloth. 
The parujar of the patih (viz.) Si Manohara (received) in ample measure 
(silver) 1 dharana (and) 1 set of cloth. The parvjar{s) of the patih 
of| 

12. Kanuruhan (viz.) Si . . . (and) Si Rambgt, the parvjar{s) of i\\e patih 
of Vaharu (viz.) Si Val, Si Tanjak, Si Caca (received) in ample 
measure silver 8 md^ (and) 1 piece of cloth, each in particular. The 
Vahuta{B) of Vaharu (viz.) Si 

13. ... Si KSndul, the tuha kalamj, received in ample measure (silver) 
1 dharana (and) 1 set of cloth, each in particular. The pilunggah{B) 
(viz.) Si Raji, Si Vantan, total . . (received) 1 piece of cloth [ 

14. each in particular. The rdmaifi) of neighbouring places vi^ho went to 
be witnesses in the marldng out of the freehold; (the) mmo(8) of 
Tugaran, (to wit), the gusti (viz.) Si Laksita, the tnha kalang (viz.) 
Si Yogya, received in ample measure silver | 

1.5. 8 md^a (and) 1 set of cloth, each in particular; (the rdma) of Kajatan 

in Pacangkuan (viz.) Si Sura, (the rdma) of Kdik^ (viz.) Si Paha- 
(ng?), (the rdma) of Bungkalingan (viz.) Si Tifijo, (the rdma) of 
Kapatihan (viz.) Si Pingul, j 

16. (the rdnm) of. . . (viz.) Si Tambas received in ample measure silver 
3 md^a, each in particular. The patih of Vungavunga (received) 
silver . . of Papanahan, the vinkas (viz.) Si Mangjavat, . . . j 

17. ... of Tampur (viz.) Si Dederan received in ample measure silver? 
mdaa, each. Si Mak, Si K^sSk, Si Vudalu, Si Kudi ... Si Luluk 
received in ample measure silver | 

18. 4 md§a (and) 1 piece of cloth, each ... Si Lulut, Si Sat, Si HirSng 
received ? piece of cloth, each. The vayang^ (viz.) Si Rahina (received) 
silver 4 md^a (and) 1 set of cloth. Sang Boddhi, aang Margga received 

19. I set of cloth, each. After the completion of presenting different 
sums of money and clothes to all, the saji-offerings for aang makudur 
were laid out under the f^al tent. The combined body of the 
hhik§u{a) with offerings (in their Ixands) [ 

20. consecrated the foundation and the Kulumpang.'^ (Thereupon) 
stood up aan^ makudur. He folded palms of hands towards aang hyang 
T3as, sat under the festal tent, fixed his feet (and) faced aang hyang 
TSas| 

21. with a skirt (and) one set of clothes. Sang Vadihati joined him. 
(Then) aang makudur (and) manguyvt^ began to separate tha neck of 
the hen which was smashed on the kulumpang, threw down j 


> He may be a person showing shadow-plays. The line may also be translated 

as; the wayonsr-player of day-time. " 

> For an analogy, see the copperplate of king Vava in Kem. VO, VIT, p. 162. 

* The impreoatoiy formidae are uaually uttered by the miikuAur. Here we find 
both the makudur and the manguyut in the same role. In OJO, CXII, 116, We find 
simply the manguyut in uttering curses. 
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22 . the egg on the tvatu sima, uttered oaths and curses which were sworn 
in earlier times'for the fixity of the vatu sima. The words of them 
were: ‘Be gracious, you all deities of Vaprakeivarai^)^] 

23. the great seer Agastya, east, south, west, north, centre, zenith, nether¬ 
world, sun, moon, earth, water, wind, fire, the sacrificing host, ether, 
laws, day and night, twilight, 

24. heart, yak^{e), rdk^a{8), pi4dca{B), preta{a), aaura{a), Garuda, (?on- 
dharva{s), the four guar^ans of quarters, Yama, Varuijia, Kuvera, 
Vftsava, and the sons of deities, ] 

26. the five Kiriikas, Nandisvara, Mahakaia, SadvinS,yaka,i the king of 
seipents. Goddess DurgS, CaturaSra,^ sons of the king of gods,* Ananta, 
the deities of Time and Death, | 

26. Gana{B), bhiiki{8) (and) you who are known to protect the kraton of 
the illustrious great king at Mdang in the country of MatarSm! You 
(spirits) who go to incarnate by penetrating into all] 

27. bodies, you (spirits) who see far and near, by day and by night 1 

* Listen to this utterance of oaths, swearings and curses of | 

28. mine to you, all gods! K any unrighteous poison does not maintain 
and take care of the curses which have been uttered by sang vahvta 
hyang (and thel) kudur,^ (be he) a nobleman (or) a slave, old (or)| 

29. young, man (or) woman, mendicant (or) a householder, and patih[a), 
vaktUa{a), rdma{a) —whoever disturbs the village at Sangguran, a 
freehold that has been given by the punta of Manafljung | 

30. to the deity (bhafdra) of the sacred prasdda Kabhaktyan in the free¬ 
hold of the united body of the chiefs of smiths, for the remotest future, 
he may be brought to destruction! Moreover, when (he disturbs) 
the boimdaries of sang kyang vatu sima, as the result of his | 

31. deeds, may he be killed by you! He may be killed by all gods in 
such a way that he may not (find time to) turn behind, he may not 
(find time to) look behind; he may be pushed on the front-side, struck! 

32. on the left side, his mouth may be struck, his forehead may be bat¬ 
tered, his behy may be ripped open, his intestines may be rooted out, 
his entrails may be drawn out, his heart may be plucked out, his 
flesh may be eaten up, his blood may be drunk up, then he may be 
trampled | 

33. upon, lastly he may be killed. If he goes to the forest, he may be 
eaten up by the tiger, bitten by the snake (and) whirled round and 
round by the anger of gods! If he goes to the fields, he may be struck 
by lightning, tom into pieces by the rdk§asa[8), \ 

34. . , .6 Listen, you all gods (:) KuiSika, Garga, Maitri Kurusya, 
Patafijala, guar^ans (?) of the north, guardians (?) of the south, 
guardians (?) of the west (and) ] 

35. east! He may be thrown off from the firmament, he may be strangled 
(?) by all gods, he may be dashed into the great ocean, he may be 
dippM into the (waters of the) dam, he may be dragged into the depth 
of the water to be] 


^ This is a name of QauoSa. See Kern, VO, VI, p. 311. 

2 Probably the four dJmma(s) have been invoked here. 

® Brandes doubtfully reads armnta, but as this has been repeated after the follow¬ 
ing word, it is possible that the word is anakta, as we have in KO, VII. 

* That vcuMta hyang is an officer under makudur appears from OJO, XU : A. 
9-10. As makudur and manguyut are cursing together, can it be a fact that vahuta 
hyang^ manguyutl 

* EOere might have stood: panga/nfyi dening vutl. If so, the translation of the 
whole peonage should be : eaten up by the titan while he stands on. 
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36. torn into pieces by the tangJdran and caught by the crocodile! Thus 
dies the unrighteous person who destroys the region of the freehold 
at Sangguran under Sangguran. (Even if anybody) creates troubles 
for the deity ... 1 

37. ... he may turn towards hell and be thrown into the maharaufava- 

hel’ to be cooked by the servants of Yama and struck by the servants 
of Yama! Seven times may be d^troyed the images of his 
father . , .| * 

38. As long as he lives, he may have sorrows, he may experience all sorts 
of sorrows, he may suffer all sorts of sorrows! He ma^ be abhorred 
. . . His position may be (such that) he may be furiously attacked 
without experiencing tranquillity . . . (his) ashes may be blown away.’ 
Such I 

39. is the fate of the unrighteous person who destroys the freehold of 
Sanggman after mrig makvdur marked out. . . all. . . sat after coming 
in loose batches; (then), according to rank,i all 

40. the patih{B), vakvia{a,) mma(s), kabayan{s)^ and all the rama(a) of neigh¬ 
bouring places, the old and the young, males and females, of the 
lowest, mediocre (and) highest position, without anybody remaining 
behind, went to take food in a circle, | 

41. ... received cooked rice. Dakdanyian^ (and) linirusan^ were cooked 
with spices and were suflSiciently taken in. Grain-powders {Jiitlit) 
were much relished. After that (they ate) excellently roasted aranak^ 
(and) cooked meat (?), kneaded 

42. tetia (?), tumpuktumpuk, . . . salted . . . bilunglung-fish iadims-fish . . . 
cray-fish, layar-layar, hala-hala, vigang . . . 

43.and so forth. All of them ate these according to (their heart’s 

desire). They drank rum (and) cinca-wine . . . [ 

44. ... betel-leaves were given in abundance . . . made toilette with 

flowers . . . 

46. ... 

Mabqin 

1-12. . . .5 

13. (Such is) the procedure of marking out the freehold at Sangguran. ] 

14. Henceforward, (this is) permanently regulated. (This is) written by 

15. the designer to EUno (viz.) Laksapa. 


^ tumut krama appears to be the same as [sa.)y(f(fyakrama wherever Van Naerssen 
speaks in BKJ, 90, pp. 247-248. 

2 Or ; ro/tna ktMayan{s). 

® The words are not known to me. 

* If we consider that the phrases aranak and dryya refer to children and adult 
I>eopIe (or, noblemen), other interpretations may be possible, but some grammatical 
objections may also be raised. 

* As the text is very mutilated, no decent translation is at all possible. 
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Appendix 

A, Abbreviations 

Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme—Orient. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land en Volken kunde, uitgegeven door het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal, Land-en Volkenkvmde te’s—Qraven- 
hage. 

Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch woordenboek door H.N. van der Tuuk, 
4 vols. 

Kawi Oorkonden, Inleiding on Transcripties. door Dr. A. B. Cohen 
Stuart. 

Oudjavaansch-Nederland&che Woordenlijut door Dr. H., H. Juynboll. 
Oudjavaansche Oorkonden, Brandes-Krom, in Verhandelingen van 
het Bataviaasch uenooischap van Kxinsten en Witenschappen, vol. 
60, 1913. 

Oudheidkundig Verslag, uitgegeven door (Koninklijk) Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunaten en Wotenschappen. 

Tijdschrift voor Indiache Toal, Land-en Volkenkunde, uitgegeven het 
(koninklijk) Bataviaasch Genootschap von Kunsten en Witenschappen. 
Verspriede Geechriften door Dr. H. Kern. 


B. Official Titles and Honorifics 


Air haji 

AnggShan 

Amrati 

Citralekha 

Pampulam 
Dang Arc'll 
Dapu 
Dyah 

Halaran 
Halu Vorak 
Hopan 
Hujung 
Hujung Galuh 
Hulun Haji 

Juru 

Juru ^sali 
Juru jalir 

Kabayon 

Kalang 

Kajuru gusalyan 

Kalangkang 

Kan(jlamuhi 

Katanggaran 

Kring 

Kudur 

Kutak 

L6bl6b 

L6va 

Limus galuli 
Lumalra monusuk 

Ma(jla9d6r 

Makudur 

Mala?4ang 

Manghuri 

Man^yut 

Mannnpiki 

Mapatiiri hino 
Miramirah 
BiUra 
Miira hino 


Kayaka 

PadSm 

Fakalangkang 

Palamak 

Pamanikan 

PamrSsi 

J’angaruhun 

Panginangin 

Pangurang 

Panrangan 

Panusuh 

ParamiSra 

Paranakan 

Parujar 

PasuK alas 

Pavisor 

Payungon 

Pilunggah 

Fininglai 

Pulung pacli 

Pulu Vatu 

Punta 

Hakadut 

Kakai 

Rakryan 

Hama 

Salvit 

Sambal sumlnil 
Seungat 

Samgat momahumah 
S6kar tahun 
Sipat vilut 
Sri mahSraja 
Sukun 

Sungstmg pangurang 

Taji 

Tongkil 

Tapa haji 

T6pung kavung 

Tiruim 

Trepan 

Tulw dagang 
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Tuha kaJang 
Tuhan 
Tuhan ambi 
Tuhan huhjaman 
Tuhan judi 

Urutan 

Vadihati 
Vahuta 
Vahuta hyang 


Vatak i jro 
Vatu tsj^m 
Vayang 
Vinkas 
Vulu Wulu 
Vlihapu 
Vli haring 
Vli pahjut 
Vli tambang 
Vli wadung 


C. Philological Notes on Important Old-Javanese Words 
List has boon drawn up according to the initial letter of tho roots. 


Alappan 

Mangaiijali 

Mangargha 

Manganamanam 

Umara 

Maparaha 

Mangas&akun 

Inangsiian 

Inarponnalvun 


A 

< alap + an 

< mang-f iSA<. aiijali 

< mang+/S'A t. arghya 

< mang + anam+anam 

< Um + ara 

< ma+pa+arah+a 

< mang+as0(h)-f-akan; Modem Javanese and Mod. Sund. 
asih, sih 

< in4-ang+(a)88( = sih) + an 

< Skt. arpan+in+akan 


Buangakan 


Magavai 


Humar^ppakan 


Kajuru gusalyan 


Ktoana 

Kumonakan 

Makmitan 

Makabaihan 

Kinabaihan 

Klammakan 


B 

< buang+akan; cf. Mai, boovang 

G 

< ma+gavai 

H 

< har6p+um+akan 

J 

< Ka+Juru gusali+an 

K 

< KSna+na 

< Kon+um+akan 

< ma+KBmit+an 

< ma+kabaih+an 

< Kabai+in+an 

< K^lam+akan; Modem Javanese and Mod. Sund ,: K8l3m 


Lumkas 

Linandessakan 

Salambitakan 


L 

< L^kas+um 

< LandSa+in+akan 

< Sa+iSAf. lambita+akan 

M 

< Mulih+a 


Muliha 
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praaada Kabhaktyan 

Pinarnnah 

Mamantingakan 


Mangraksa 


Sanghapan 

ISusukan 

vSinfimbal 

Pinakasakai 

Monusuk 

Umingsor 

Sumangskara 

Mauapatha 

Rinrahakan 


Tibakan 

Tina<j[ah 

Katamana 

Manavang 

Mana(ng) k6b 

Katenguhakna 


Upadravang 


Mamijilakan 

Vinaih 

Pinakaviku 


P 

< Pra“ Ka4*^^=i. bhakti+an 

< Parnah+in 

< ma+panting+akan; Modem Javanese i Panting, manting 

R 

< mang+6'A:<. rakija 

S 

< >Sanghap + an; f^und.i sanggap 

< HusukH-an 

< S6mbal + in 

< Pa4•^n^-ka+•‘''^^ sAlisl 

< Ma+susuk 

< Um+ing + aor 

< Sangskara (SIct. SaUKk5ra)+um 

< ma+iVAf. sapatha 

< Srah+in+aknn 


T 

< tiba-fakan. Also Sund.: tiba 

< ta(;lah+in 

< Ka+taina+na 
<raa + tavang 

< ma+ta(ng)kab 

< Ka+tenguh + al'Cen+a 

U 

< Skt. upadrava+ng 

V 

< ma+vijil+akan 

< vaih (v©h) + in 

< pa+in + ka+viku 
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food and feeding habits of anisops bouvieri kirk. 

(HETEROPTERA: NOTONECTIDAE) 

By A. K. Gorai and D. N. Ray CuATiDHURr 
(Communicated by Prof. J. L. Bhatiuri) 

The water bugs are notorious predators. Records from early date 
are replete with accounts of their voraciousness (Hungerford, 1919). Nearly 
all aquatic hemiptera are strict predators (Pennak, 1963). Those bugs 
attack small fish, tadpoles, small frogs, etc. (Distant, 1906). Their normal 
food consists of planktonic organisms (Hungerford, 1933). 

. Preponderance of these insects in freshwater ponds and ditches of 
the district of Midnapore has been posing a problem to the pisciculturists 
as these bugs kill both fish food and fish-larvae, thereby causing a havoc 
to the fishery. Their harmfulness in relation to fishery has been reported 
by Alikunhi (1956), Hungerford (1919), Imms (1947), Khan and Hussain 
(1947), Maill (1912) and Wilson (1923). Literature dealing with this aspect 
is scanty in so far as India is concerned. 

Abundance of Anisops bouvieri Kirk., in the bundh-type fish-breeding 
ponds in Midnapore, West Bengal, has led us to study its food and feeding 
habit. 

During rainy season (June to August) different instars and adults of 
the insect were collected from a fish-breeding pond. The insects were 
then sorted out and kept separately in 24 vivaria, containing the pond water, 
in such a way that every four vivaria contained the same type of the insect. 
The water in each vivarium was at first filtered through a tine cotton cloth 
for segregating out the visible planktons. The filtered water was again 
used for culturing the insects. Planktons were then collected and sorted 
out into four types. These were added to the vivaria in such a way that 
the instars and adults of the insect were provided separately with a definite 
number of each type of planktonic food. This was done to note the food 
habit of the insects. 

Each experimental set-up with the insects was continued for about a 
week. Every alternate day a fresh lot of the same type of food as before 
was added to each vivarium. The insect mortality in a vivarium after a 
week was considered as indicative of unsuitability of the food provided. 

Separate experiments were carried on with fish-larvae and fingerlings 
which were collected from the same pond during the rainy season. The 
instars and adults of the insect were placed separately in 12 vivaria, and 
they were so arranged that each type of the instars of the insect was placed 
in two vivaria and the adults in the other two. One out of two vivaria 
was provided with fish-larvae and the other with fingerlings. The number 
of insects and fish-larvae (or fingerlings) in each vivarium was first noted 
and every 24 hours the number of fish-larvae (or fingertips) that died 
was recorded, and the dead were replaced by a fresh living lot. Each 
set-up was oontinued for about a week and the insect mortality was con¬ 
sidered as indicative of unsuitability of the given type of food. 

The first experiment with pWktonio food and larvae was conducted 
in 1969 and r^>eated in 1960 and 1991 to check up the results. Different 
ponds were selected every year to extend the observations. 

( 136 ) 
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The insect normally remains upside-down in water with the ventral 
surface parallel to the surface of water. The first and second legs are bent 
over the thorax, keeping the tibiae and tarsi parallel to the sternum which 
is flat, in such a way that a gap is maintained in between the bent legs and 
the sternum. Each tibia and tarsus are armed on both sides with long 
spines, all arranged in a single plane, and when bent over the stemiun, 
the spines form a close-mesh net covering the gap from above. The space 
is thus transformed into a sort of a prison for its victim. The space has 
been named by Hungerford (1919,1933 and 1956) in his insects aea* planktonic 
crib’. The spines on tibia and tarsus of earlier instars are more closely 
set than on those of the later instars and adults. The third pair of 
legs straighten out as swimming paddles and the insect can swim quickly 
forward or can move up and down, while the distal parts of its other legs 
are held at an angle to the body. 

At the sight of any moving organism tlie insect darts at it, quickly 
throws its first pair of legs across the prey and the second pair of legs join 
the first on the sides. The legs instantaneously bend over the sternum 
and the prey is caught firmly in the ‘ crib Smaller organisms are often 
found escaping through the spinous net of the * crib ’ of late instars and of 
Ekdults, while those of earlier ones are capable of preventing such an escape. 

While captive in the ‘ crib ’ the prey can be made to move to and fro 
by the movement of tibiae and tarsi and thus is brought close to the 
rostrum. The stylets which are then protruded from rostrum are noticed 
to touch at different points on the prey. The purpose of such touches 
by the rostrum is perhaps that the insect is seeking a suitable place for 
penetration of the stylets. Just after pricking, the prey, so long trying to 
escape, becomes motionless and paralysed. This is possibly due to injection 
of certain poisonous fluid from the rostrum (perhaps saliva) into the prey. 

The insect can swim freely, carrying the prey in the ‘ crib ’ for several 
minutes, while it continues to suck the sap of the prey. One prey may 
be pricked at several points in order to draw in sufiScient quantity of the 
sap. After suction is over, the dead prey is allowed to drop down by 
stretching the ‘crib ’-forming legs and the insect swims forward for another. 

The planktonic organisms of the fish-breeding pond were sorted out 
into four major groups, viz. Copepods, Cladocerans, Ostracods and Nauplius 
larvae. All the four types were more or less represented in other ponds. 
The food habits of five instars and the adult insects in respect of planktonic 
food were noted (Table I). 

From Table I it is noticed that Copepods and Cladocerans are used 
as food by the insect throughout its fife history while Ostracods from the 
third instar onwards, but jjhe Nauplius larvae are consumed only during 
the first three nymplml stages. 

Fish-larvae and fingerlings collected from the pond represented Catla 
catla, Labeo rohita, Cirrhina mrigala) although minor carps were also 
represented in the collection. Food relationship between the insects 
and the fish-larvae, etc., was observed (Table II). 

Table II reveals that the insect up to the fourth mstar does not consume 
either fish-larvae or fingerlings at all as food. The adults are harmful 
both to fish-larvae and fi^eriings, while the fifth instar only to the larvae. 

As regards the rate of destruction, it was observed that an adult 
could destroy on an averi^e one larva per hour and one fingerling every 
two hours, while a fifth instar could kiU one fi^-latva m every two hours. 

The abdominal portion of the fish-larvae and fingerling are chosen 
by the insect for pienetration of the stylets. Usually after a Ml meal 4he 
insect lies motionless on the bottom for several minutes. 
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Table I 



Copepods 

1 

Cladocerans 

Ostracods 

Nauplius 

larvae 

‘V 

1st instar 

+ 

+ 


I -1- 

! 

2nd instar 

-f 

-h 


4- 

3rd inatar 

+ 

-1- 

4- 

4- 

4th instar 


-f- 

i 
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+ 
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+ 

H- 
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Table It 



Instabs 

Adult 

insect 

1st. 

2nLl 

3id 

41 h 

5th 

Fish-Iarvao 


m 

■ 


4- 

4- 

Fingerlinga 




1 
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Anterior pairs of legs forming the ‘planktonic crib’ are a characteristic 
feature as observed in other insects of this family by Hungerford (1919, 
1933 and 1966) and Bare (1926 and 1928). Their normal posture of swimming 
upside-down has facilitated such modification in food-taking. Moreover, 
the hydrostatic balance exhibited by Anisops houvieri and its ability to 
remain for some time under water are added advantages in capturing the 
prey. Similar characteristics has also been reported in Anisops sp. by 
Brooks (1961) and in the aUied genus Buenoa by Bare (1928). 

Plwiktonic organisms serving as food of water-bugs have also been 
observed by Hungerford (1919, 1933 and 1966), Bare (1928), Rawat (1939) 
and Brooks (1961)*. The present experiment shows that A. bouvieri is a 
ready plankton-fe^er, Copepods and Cladocerans being the staple food 
throughout the life-cycle. The first and second instars do not prefer 
Ostracods perhaps because their stylets are not strong enough for penetra¬ 
tion, while Nauplius larvae are observed to escape through the spinous net 
of the ‘ crib ’ from the fourth inatar onwards. Since the earlier instars are 
armed with a more blosely-set spinous net in the ‘crib’, the larvae are 
inoai^le to escape and fidl ready victim. The third instar alone is capable 
of consuming all the tSHP^ ^ planktons. 
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With r^ard to the fish food of the insect, it is noticed that earlier 
instars are not taking any fish-meal. This is pnMumably due to their 
incapability of capturing the larvae, etc., since the latter are much larger 
than these instars. 

The salivary glands of the insect are possibly responsible for the secre¬ 
tion of poisonous fluid which renders the prey paralysed. Similar ftinction 
of the salivary glands has been observed by Rankin (1935) in Lethocerus 
americanus, by Rawat (1939) in Nancoris cimicoides and byjSutton (1961) 
in Corixidae. ^ 

Since the insect consumes fish-larvae, etc., at some stige of its life- 
cycle, their predominance in a fish-breeding pond is undoubtedly a menace 
to the fishery. Various workers like Hungerford (1919 and 1956), Brooks 
(1961) and Alikunhi (1965) have expressed similar opinion with regard to 
water-bugs in inland watera. Moreover, breeding of the insect in a pond 
sets in a competition for food between the insects and the fish-larvae and 
fingerlings. The normal growth of the fishes consequently sulFers at least 
to some extent. The cannibalistic habit among the insects may Be re¬ 
garded as a natural check on the insect population. 

Many have pointed out that eradication of aquatic insects lies in the 
use of plankton nets or drag nets as suggested by Ganguly and Mitra (1961), 
But the use of planktonic nets means eradication of planktonic fauna as 
a whole, which fact is definitely detrimental to pisciculture. Moreover, 
the term ‘drag net ’ is not very clear to us as the authors have not clearly 
expressed as to what they actually mean by the term ‘ drag net ’. How¬ 
ever, suitable artificial methods for removal of the insects should be foimd 
out for insuring fish-breeding. 
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Summary 

1. Anisops bouvieri Kirk, is found abundantly in the fish-breeding 
ponds m the district of Midnapore. 

2. The spinous legs of the insect are bent over the sternum to form a 
‘ planktonic crib ’ where prey is held for suction. 

3. The insect is a ready plankton-feeder, consuming those that also 
serve as fish-food. Copepods and Cladocerans are attacked by all the 
instars and adults. NaupUus larvae are killed only by the earlier instars, 
while Ostracods by later instars and adults. 

4. Fishi-larvae and fingerlings of major carps fall ready victim to 
the adult insects, while the fifth stage among the instars is capable of 
killing the fish-larvae. 

6. Food-competition among the insects and the fishes, and the 
former’s killing habit cause considerable damage to the fishery; the eli¬ 
mination of the insects from the breeding ponds is therefore necessary. 
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DOCUMENTS OF RANI BHAVANl OF NATOB 
By D. C. SiECAR 

About the end of June, 1962, I happened to visit the gallery of the 
Directorate of Archaeology, Government of West Bengal, 33 Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta 12. My attention was there dra^vn to an exliibit which 
is a paper document bearing the signature of Raiji Bhavani and addressed 
to Maharaja Nandakumar, two of the most illustrious names in the modern 
history of Bengal. About five weeks later, I received a photograph of 
the record for study and publication from Shri P. C. Das Gupta, the Director, 
to whom I am thankful for the kindness. 

. The document is written in Bengali characters as prevalent about the 
eighteenth century, the language being Bengali wliich is, however, charac¬ 
terized by the use not only of a few passages in Sanskrit but also of a Ijuge 
number of words of Arabic and Persian or^in. It is not very easy to re^ 
and interpret correctly records exliibiting such styles of writing and ex¬ 
pression, especially in view of the fact that some of the foreign words are 
used in modified senses. 

About the same time, my attention was also drawn to another docu¬ 
ment bearing the signature of Maharanl Bhavani, a photograph of which 
appeared in the Bengah weekly journal called Desk (i.e. DeS), dated the 
30th June, 1962 (15th Asadh, 1369 B.S.), p. 883, as an illustration in an 
article entitled ‘Ilani Bhavanir Dalil’ (A Document of Rani Bhavani) by 
Shri Chittapriya Mitra at pp. 883-87. In spite of the title of Mitra’s 
article, it really contains very little about the record itself—^neither its 
text nor any interpretation thereof. As regards the text, Mitra quotes 
only five words from the document, in which also there are errors of both 
reading and interpretation. But he has correctly read the date and the 
name of the addressee. 

The records begin with the passage which is modified from 

Pemian ydd kund or yM bald kard and means ‘Be it remembered’. The 
language of the following section is seemingly Sanskrit, though it abounds 
in Bengali and Perso-Arabio passages. Often words of different origin have 
been joined in samdsa and sandhi as in (hi which from 

Arabic qarz, ‘a loan’, is joined in samdsa with Sanskrit patram, ‘a deed’) 
and (in which Sanskrit kdryan = ca is joined in sandhi with 

used in Bengali, etc., to mean ‘ahead, below, afterwards’, the word k&rya 
indicating‘the object or subject-matter of a document’). The rest of the 
records is written in Bengali abounding in Arabic and Persian words used in 
some cases in modified senses, as indicated above. Thus or (from 
Arabic sodr generally meaning ‘principal’) has been used in the sense of 
‘current’ with reference to a year, in one case with the Bengali locative 
suffix cs added to it. For the Bengali verb (I giving). Document 
I has and fwsT “id Document II and the forms and 

fifcThQ representing different pronunciations of the same word. 

As regards orthoOTapl^, the sibilants are often used indiscriminately 
without reference to me sound concerned as in for Persian 

(from* hand to hand), for Arabic sikkah (a current coin), for 

Persian jalU^ (the year reckoned from the date of the king’s accession), 

( 141 ) 
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for Arabic h&sU (re^^ne), for Arabic khaUgah aharifa 

(the royal exchequer, revenue department), ^rtf^ for Arabic ahdmil 
(included), 5pr»t in the geographical name for Arabic shams (the 

sun), >11^ for Arabic sai (the year), etc. The reason is that all the sibilants 
are pronounced as palatal by the people of Bengal. The representation of 
the sound of English w in (Persian bevxi, ‘a widow’) and the geograph¬ 
ical name is in the Perso-Arabic fashion, in which the letter leaw stands 
for w as well as u and o. It may be noticed that the modern Bengali way 
of writing these words as and «rt^?n is even more unscientific. The 
Assamese alphabet has a separate consonant for the sound which should 
have been borrowed in Bengali. Arabic Idyag (fit) has been written as 
and not in the modem Bengali way as «rR:w. Document I uses for 
cf in all oases while both the records often use medial i for medial t and vice 
versa not only in foreign but also in Sanskritio words; cf. 

etc. Document II uses Bengali (Sanskrit jpatoA:a, ‘bank’) in 
the form of which normally means ‘a hill’. 

The palaeography of the documents, which use the Nagari type of 
anusvara and the Assamese type of ^ in a few cases where it is ^tinguished 
from is characterized by the use of (1) different forms of the same letters 

and signs, (2) the same or similar form of different letters, and (3) forms of 
letters and signs which became gradually obsolete after the introduction 
of the printing press. These three categories are illustrated below from 
Document I. 

(1) Cf. ^ m (line 1) and 5^^ (line 11) with the same letter in 

(line 9) and (line 12); in °?rfWl and (line 2), (lines 3 and 

12), (line 4), (Mne 9), etc.; medial i in (foie !)» 

(line 2), (line 3), (line 9); ^ in (line 1), 

(line 7), (line 8), etc.; in (line 9), and 

(line 11); cursive sf in (line 9), (line 11) and regular in siirMWI 

etc. 

(2) Cf. w in (line 1) and ^ in (line 2), (line 8) ; 

'Q in (lines 3, 9 and 10) and ^ in (line 3); ^ and ^ in ^ 

(line 10), (signature) and elsewhere; and sf in (line 1) and 

5fiT (line 3) and also elsewhere; ^ in (line 6) and in f%«n (line 9); 

in (line 8) and aj in -^1^ (lines 3 and 12); subscript ^ in ° (fine 6) 

and subscript in (fine 10); in (fine 1), etc., and and 

t’Tt'r (upper margin), etc. It may be pointed out that, though ^ and gr as 
well as and 5f are written alike, in (fine 8) and (fine 9), 

there may be slight trace of the slanting stroke about the upper angle of 
while cT looks like «f (not used in this record) m (fine 6) and 

(line 11). 

(3) Cf. ^ in (fine 6); in (fine 3), ^ (fine 12); ^ and 

^ (written without dot; of. also in Document n, fine 6) in 

(fine 7), ^ and in (fine 2) ; ^ in and Irj in (fine 4); ?ii in 

(fine 10); medial ai in (fine 10) and (fine 12), etc. 

The palaeography of Document H is similar to that of the other record. 
But the slanti^ stroke of ? distinguishing it frcnn is clear in it in 
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^r5nt«t^ (line 6), (line 7) and in the last letter in (line 9). It 

also uses «t in some cases. Medial u in is different in (line 5) and 
(line 6). The candra-bindu is written without the dot in 
(line 12) and t/7rt«l (line IS^^n which the sign stands fc*r "vnatten at 

the top of the sheet or for the word . Among forms that have 
become obsolete now, note ^ in (line 2), (line 8), (line 

16); ^ in (line 14); ^ in (line 10), etc. 

An interesting feature in both the documents is that neither bears 
the signatory’s seal and that the EApI’s two signatures, which were ex¬ 
pected to be identical, are not the same. In Document II, the Ranrs 
name is apparently written by the person who wrote the record. The 
writer’s name is absent in both the records probably to imply that the 
signatory was herself the writer. But this could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected in the case of Document I wherein the record itself is written 
in an experienced hand while the signature is in a coarse handwriting. 
This raises the question whether Ban! Bhavinl was unable to write her 
name easily owing to lack of suflSoient education or she was careless enough 
to allow others to write her name on documents. As we shall see below, 
it wtks certainly unwise on the JRani’s part to issue such documents which 
could be more or less easily forged. 

DOCUMENT I 

After the passage meaning ‘Be it remembered’, the name of the 
addressee is given as MahSxaja Nandakumar Bay with suffixed to it. 
This is used now as or in an honorific sense; cf. also Hindi 
etc. In Bengali, the son or a person standing in a similar 
position is honorifically addressed as which has also the form 

It appears that etc., are modifications of Sanskrit jlva or 
jlvana. After the addressee’s name, no word like as found in 

Document II, is noticed here. In the same context, we Imve often the 
word in Bengali records, in which the Sanskrit locative plural case- 

ending is suffixed to the Persian word harahar to convey the modified sense 
of ‘ addressed to ’. 

The next passage states that the document is a loan-deed 
written in San 1173 (given in both figures and words) and that the object 
(subject-matter) of the deed is going to be narrated in the sequel 
In this section, also foimd in Document n, should properly be 

which is generally noticed in such records, while >1^ 5 5 nO 

should correctly be th© year 

eleven hundred seventy-three, 1173 in figures’. Year 1173 of the Bengali 
San, which is a modification of Hxe Fasli era, corre^onds to A.D. 1767-68. 

The subject-matter of the deed is then given in two sentences, the 
first of which states that the signatory, Bftni BhavSni, was transferring 
to the addressee, Mahar4j& Nandakumar Bfty, 261 bighSs of land styled 

and attached to the villages of Muniipur, B&ypur, 
Makarampur (correctly Mukamtmpur) and BSmpurft under the jurisdiction 
of Taraf BSrme^varpur in Pargan§< DhawS>, Sark^ U^ambar, MaMl Eh&liga 


» See below; also Froo. Vol. XVm, 1942, p. 89. 
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Sharifa, lying within her Zainindarf, with In 

which is Arabic, jirat means ‘arable or oultivated land’, Jidsih 
Idyaq ‘fit for earning revenue’ and amz* ‘detached plots of land either rent- 
free or recovered from the retrocession of ri^Ts’. The meaning of the 
whole expression is ‘ lax-producing arable lands in detached plots recovered 
from the retrocession of rivers ’ and we have actually some villages with 
names having drdzl as a prefix, e.g. ArazI Madhupur near Berhampur in 
the Murshidabad district. In srff^NrfW IdkJtirdj meaift ‘ rent-free ’ 

and is hharlddgi, ‘ownership by purchase’, the whofe expression 

meaning ‘ right to enjoy tax-free land by virtue of purchase Thus EUni 
Bhavani was transferring by the deed her title to 251 bighas of rent-free 
land in favour of Maharaja Nandakumar Ray on receipt of Rs.1,265, i.e. 
Rs.6 per bigha. 

In this section, mcmzd (c^sri) means ‘a village’, W'R?, ‘in 

the above-mentioned villages’ (cf. Arabic nuizkur, ‘afore-mentioned’), 

‘in the possession or jurisdiction ’, and rmhdl'mx estate or assessed property’, 
while shdmil and khdlisa sharifa have already been explained above. Taraf 
is the subdivision of a Pargana which was itself the subdivision of a Sarkar 
or district. Sarkar Udambar and Pargana Bhawa are mentioned in the 
'Ain-i-Akharl. This Sarkar was also called Taiida or Agmahal (Rajmahal) 
and comprised parts of the present Purnia and Santal Parganas districts of 
Bihar and of the Murshidabad district of West Bengal. 

The next sentence states that Rani Bhavani received from the addressee 
1,255 Rupaiyas or Rupees as the total amount of price and 

deposited the money in the Government treasury Arabic 

mablagh means ‘a sum’, though in Bengali it is generally used in the sense 
of ‘the total sum’, while Sanskrit pan a means ‘price’. Arabic khazdna 
means ‘the treasury’, though it is used in Bengali to mean ‘revenue or tax’. 
With khazdna in the Arabic sense, may be Persian 'imdrat, ‘dominion, 

authority’, etc. But, if is taken in the Bengali sense, nifty 

be Persian ’imdra (account) with the Bengali locative case-ending suffixed 
to it. The Rupee is here called fsf fiiTi; which means the current coin 
bearing the date in the regnal reckoning of the Mughul emperor (cf. jalml 
and sikka explained above). 

The last line means to say that the loan-deed was given by the sig¬ 
natory to the addressee for the purpose stated above and the date was 
the 11th Caitra of the current year of the Bengal San Since 

the Bengali month of Caitra corresponds to March-April, the date would 
fall about the end of March, A.B. 1768. The word is used in the 
Bengali sense of‘end’ both here and in Document II. 

The document is signed by Rani Bhavani and two witnesses, viz. 
LaksminarSyan Ray and Mahendranarayap Ray, both called 
Above the names of the witnesses occurs the word or derived 

from Arabic ishhdd, ‘evidence, testimony’. 

The word Mnungo really means ‘an expounder of law’, though in 
India it became the designation of‘a revenue officer’, while kdndngoi meant 
‘the office of the kdnungo\ It is difficult to say whether has 

been used in our record in the sense of a Mnungo or as an official belonging 
to his office. 

It will be seen from the above analysis that, although the document 
is specifically called a loan-deed drawn by R5i;ii BhavSnl in favour of Maha^ja 
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yandaku mS r, it really records the sale of 251 bighSs of rent-free land by 
the former to the latter and also mentions the fact that the entire amount 
was deposited by the Rani in the State treasury in payment of rent due 
from her. If the land was mortgaged against the loan, the conditions 
required to have been clearly stated in the record and it would have been 
called* not a but a The nature of the document and the 

fact that two officers of the revenue department were the only witness^ 
would suggest as if Nandakumar was the chief collector of the State revenue 
and the Rfini, having failed to pay up her dues in time, informally pledged 
some land to get extra time for making the payment, so that, if only the 
money was not ultimately paid, the Rani woitld lose her lands to the State. 
This would, of course, explain how a sale-deed was represented as a loan-deed. 
The absence of the Rani’s seal on the document might, in that case, have 
been regarded as immaterial since the witnesses were two revenue officers of 
the State. In such cases, the money stated to have been borrowed was 
never paid or received. 

• But there is a great difficulty in accepting this easy interpretation of 
the document. Although Nandakumar was the Dewan of Nawab Mir 
Ja’far, he had to retire on the Nawab’s death in A.D. 1766 and the East 
India Company obtained in that year the Dewani of the Suba of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa from the Mughal emperor, Shah ’Alam II, and appointed 
Muhammad Reza Khan as the chief collector of the revenue of the Bengal 
region. It thus appears that, in March A.D. 1768, the Rani could have 
only borrowed the amount from Maharaja Nandakumar at Murshidabad 
for payment of her dues in the State treasury, though the revenue officers 
would have drawn up the document as in the former days when the Maha¬ 
raja was the Nawab’s Dewan. Otherwise, we have possibly to think that 
the record is a forgery which was meant to deprive the Rani of some arable 
land belonging to her Zamindarl. 

Supposing that the record is genuine, two points appear to us as 
striking. In the first place, it was certainly unwise on the Rani’s part 
to issue it without her seal and the signature of the writer, eto., as such 
a document could have been easily forged by the revenue officers. It was 
specially dangerous in view of the fact that the Rani’s signature on the 
record, if it was really hers, looks like that of an uneducated person. Of 
course, a seal could also have been forged, but apparently with some 
difficulty. 

Secondly, the Rani is found to have failed to pay the small sum of 
Rs.1,255 from her own treasury. If this is true, her financial position 
cannot be regarded as bright. Some of the probable reasons for such a 
state of affairs are discussed by us under Document II. 

Text i 

1. (I*) 

' 2. (I*) 

4. * (I*) (I*) 

5. csftrw 'Q dtew '8 dtW 

From a photograph. 

* Properly fWTSft i i *>0 
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6. ‘ '© irPf^ 3iff^ '3^ 

8, C%'E>75'm 'STl^tfw 

9. ^(i:> ^^»^8 srrt^iw f^srtsr ^ (i*) ’Tfsf'st ^ 

10. 5:^<ta sRsr^t 1wf%^ “^Nn 

11. *r5^ ^5^ attwt^n ^srmtr:^ tftRffr wf^rsfpf (i*) 

12. ^ 1*^ ^ ^ 

13 

1. 3l<rtf%(^) ^1%-^ 

2. C?[^Tl] ( ;* ) ( I* ) 

114 

1 . 

2. ^crl^Jl'-lNUisf 

3. ^ (I*) 

ni5 

3. ^ 4. (I* ) 

Translation 

Be it remembered— 

[To] 6riyut Maharaja Nandakumar E>ayjiw. 

This is a loan-deed written in San eleven hundr«i seventy-three— 
1173 in figures. The object (subject-matter) is [narrated] below. 

Within my Estate—attached to the village of Munirpur and the 
village of Raypur and the village of Makarampur (Mukarrampur) and the 
village of Rampura, under Taraf Rame^varpur [in] Pargand Dhawa [in] 
Sarkar Udambar, [in] Mahal KhaUsa Sharifa—^in the above-mentioned 
villages, I am giving [you] the title arising from purchase of rent-free 
[land in respect of] 261—two hundred fifty-one—bighas of land fit for 
earning revenue. Having taken from [your] hand to [my] hand the total 
price [of the land] amounting to 1,266—^twelve hundred fifty-five—Rupaiyas 
in coioB bearing the regnal year [of the Mughul emperor], I am depositing 
[the amount] in the Government treasury. 


^ This word hod been originally omitted through oversight and was later written 
above the line. 

* i.e. 

* This is written above the concluding section of the space covered by the docu¬ 
ment and has to be read keeping the latter to the left-hand side. 

for Off! is not wrong according to Sanskrit grammar. 

* This is written in slanting lines in the upper right quarter of the sheet to be 
read from the angle of its upper right comer. 

A This is written in slanting lines in the upper left side of the sheet <m a 'level 
lower than H and baa to be read from an angle opjwsite to that of tiie latter. ^ «i 
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To this effect, .the loan-deed is given, 
the current year. 


I 


[This is] the end. 


Caitra 11 in 


[T^ is the signature] of 6rl Rani BhavanI Devi. 


n 

Witness—[This is the signature of] Sri Laksminarayan RSy, the 
revenue oflScer, 

m 

Witness—[This is the signature of] Sri Mahendranarayan Ray, the 
revenue officer. 

DOCUMENT n 


• At the top of the sheet we have the mangala —, Durga being one 
of the well-known names of the Mother-goddess. The record begins with the 
same passage as in Document I. Then comes the name of the addressee, 
viz., Paramedvari Bewa. The Persian word bewa means ‘a widow’. 

The introductory section of the record following the part discussed 
above is similar to that of Document I. But, instead of we have 

here which means both ‘a letter’ and ‘a deed’. The date, viz. San 1192 
corresponding to A.D. 1786-87, is then quoted in the same way as in the 
other document both in words and figures. 

The record proper then begins with a sentence, in which the addressee 
was allowed to excavate a or tank in Kalyanpur within 

Pargana Patikabadi and Taraf Raypur. The word is used in the same 

sense in a passage quoted in J, M. Das’s Bangdldbhdsar Abhidhan from 
Kavikahkan Mukundaram’s Candlmangal as follows: 


^ I 


The word is possibly derived from Sanskrit jaladMra modified to jaldhari 
through jaladhara. from Arabic mumfat (annexed, added or 

resumed as land; recent or late as a person deceased), is used in the record 
in the sense of ‘attached to’, although it is often found in Bengali docu¬ 
ments to mean ‘the former owner of a property’, e.g. 

‘the property or estate formerly in the possession of GopikSnta 
SarkSr’. here really means ‘land under the jurisdiction of 

the revenue-collection station at Kalyanpur ’. Otherwise is » mistake 

forc^t^. 

The next sentence states that, for the said purpose, a plot of fallow 
land in an area separated from the rental of the Estate , Arabic 

khdrijijama) and attached to the Zamindar’s establishment a^y from his 
headquarters from Arabic nmfassal and Persian khdnah), 

according to records iyiug to the north of the house of 

Baira^dis BihSra and to the south—touching the boundary—of Tehattft- 
gram,ijQi ShamskMlI, warn allotted to ihe addressee. Tim area of the l^d 
given was oiigmaUy written /j (i-®* —®ue—bighli), in which 
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stands corrected to /8 (i.o> 4). It appears further that the original 
was corrected ys though was subsequently rubbed off apparently 
because the corrections in the word were too obvious to pass as original 
writing. 

lie following few sentences mean to say that the addressee should 
have the tank excavated on the said plot of land, that she should dedicate 
the water of the tank to God so that it would be available to all people 
without restriction, that only the embankment on the fouj sides of the 
tank would be the addressee’s exclusive possession, on whach she could 
plant trees, etc., for enjoying their produce, and that no rent would be 
demanded for the land by the Zamindar. Thus ParameSvari had no right 
to the water of the tank, which was meant for the use of the public of the 
area. This idea has been expressed in the passage (Make 

the water God’s property), in which {y stands, according to a well-known 
convention, either for at the top of the. sheet or for the word Uvara, 
‘god’, and no doubt stands for Sanskrit Uvarasat (cf, dtmoMt 

which is of common use in Bengali). In some cases, the name of the king 
or donor is mentioned above and it is indicated by the sign in its proper 
place in the document. 

The concluding part of the record is similar to that of Document 
I. There are only slight changes. Tlie date is given here as the 20th 
of the Bengali month of Jyaistha corresponding to May-June, so that it 
wotild fall about the beginning of June A.D. 1786. An endorsement refers 
merely to ‘the later part of the current year’ (Tfij probably 

indicating that the excavation of the tank would have to be completed by 
that period. The signatory is called Maharani in this record. 

Shri Chittapriya Mitra mentions the circumstances under which the 
document was issued by Rani Bhavani, though it is not clear whether 
he secured all the information from local enquiry or part of it was the result 
of his inadequate study of the record. He says that the document was 
found in a house at Murshidabad and that it was given while the Eilni 
was travelling from one part of her Estate to another and was passing 
through a village inhabited by the Sadgop community. Drinking-water 
was not easily available at the village and the widow Parame^vari managed 
to get some water for quenching the Ram’s thirst. Bhavani became 
pleased and gave the widow some land and money for the excavation of a 
tank and the construction of a temple. There is, however, no mention of 
any money or temple in the document. 

That the record was issued without the Rani’s seal and the signatures 
of the writer and witnesses show that Bhavani was an extremely unvdse 
administrator, since, as already indicated above, such a document could 
be quite easily forged. The changes made in the record fraudulently in 
Paramedvari’s interest at a later date show that the Rani’s administration 
was corrupt or weak. This reminds us of a story told to us by a gentle¬ 
man of Rajshahi. Some men, while travelling in a boat, were passing by 
a prosperous village. When the leader of the party learnt on enqxiiry 
that the village lay within RSni BhavSni’s Zamindari, he suggested to his 
men, (Let us then collect an instalment of the villf^ers’ 

dues to the Zamind&r). They then entered the village and represented 
themselves as sent from NStor for the collection of revenue. It is said that 
they did not expmience much difficulty in collecting a good sum of money to 
be shared among themselves. The worthless administration was coupled 
with the draining of ihe resources of the Zcunind&ri by the RSni’s liberality 
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ivnd religious activity. ^ She exhibited great zeal in building .temple, 
oxcavating tanks and giving lands to gods and Brahmanas. There is a 
saying among the people of Eajshahi that the Brahmaua who does not 
enjoy any rent-free land granted by Rani Bhavani is no Brahmapa at all. 
Ill view of the fact that documents like hers could be forged without much 
tlifficuTby, it is not easy to say how many of the records in the possession 
of the Brahmapas and others were genuine. In any case, there is little 
<loubt that Rani Bhavani’s administration was at least partially responsible 
for the ultimate ruin of the Zamindari of Nator. 

Trxt 1 

1. {i*) 

2. c^i 

3. I 

4. m ^55*^ “t'Q 

5. 'TO ( I* ) (I*) 

7. ^irr¥o ^57^ <£i^ 57^1% ' 4 ^ (I*) 

8. ^srrfw 

9. ?M(7r) I%'5i?ir<j 3T3r*r=?rt#!<T 

10. (TRl^Tl® 5rt-5tl 

11. ys.. .^ 

12. cTsfsmr^ f^srt'Q (i*) (i*) 

13. 'sfsr (I*). cvsw? 

J4. (I*) (i*) 

15. (1*) ^ (1*) 

16. 7PT ^ ^1% I— \0 ( II* ) 

110 

1. ^ TO 2. (I*) 

nil 

1. 2. (TRTt: II- 


^ "From, a photograph. 

* This man'jnla is written at the top of the sheet. 

® Correctly which is in Sanskrit. 

* Properly JR 'STC^ > fijR'®;. 

* Correctly 

® Correctly ^WrI. 

As indicated above, originally /> was written. It was later changed to 
/* 6t^. But ultimately was rubbed off. 

» i.e, Stfifffip. 

® Correctly 

1® This is written in slanting lines at the space to the right of lines 1-6 and has 
to be read from the angle of the right side of the upper part of the sheet. 

1* ,This is written in the upper right space to be read keeping the writing of the 
document at the left-hand side. 
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Translation 

^ri Durga. 

Be it remembered— 

To !§ri Parame4varl Bewa who is virtuous. 

This is a deed written in San eleven hundred ninety-two—^in figures 
1192. The object is [narrated] in the sequel. 

Taraf Raypur, Mu^fat Kalyanpur, Pargand PatIkabSdl—^in the above- 
mentioned Muzdfat, you should excavate a tmik. For tfiat purpose, I 
am giving you 1—one—bigha (later corrected to ‘4—foilr—^bighas ’) of 
fallow land wliioh is property detached from the rental of the Estate, 
lying to the north of the house of Bairagidas BihaxS [and] to the south- 
adjoining the border--of Tehattagram which is a part of Shamskhali. 

You should excavate the tank. Dedicate the water [in the name] of 
God. The four embankments [of the tank] will be in your [exclusive] 
possession. Plant trees, etc., [on them] and enjoy [their produce]. The 
revenue is exempted for all years. 

To tliis effect, I am giving [you this] document [during] the curreht 
year. [This is] the end. Jyaistha 20. 

f 

I 

The concluding part of the current year. 

n 

[Tliis is the signature] of Sri Maharaiji Bliavam Devi, 
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the PROTHALLUS of PHYMATODES NIQRESGENS (BL.) J. SM. 

i- ' 

By (Mrs.) Sxinanda Pal * 

Though our knowledge on the gametophytic generation of ferns is 
considerably broadened during recent years, information on the family 
Polypodiacea6j4(sew5tt slricto) is still very inadequate. Except that of 
Dr. Stokey’s (1954 with Atkinson, 1959) contributions on the genera Platy- 
cerium mad Polypodium, practically no critical observation has so far been 
made outside India. Out of so many genera of Polypodiaceae represented in 
India, only a few genera, i.e. Drynaria, Pseadodrynaria, Loxoyramnhc, Drynw- 
glossum, Pyrrosia, Lepisorus and Microsorum, have been mvestigated (Nayar 
and Kachroo, 1953; Nayar, 1954,1955, 1957,1958, 1961a, b; Kachroo, 1955; 
Pal and Pal, in press). 

Phymaiodes is a tropical epiphytic genus comprising of about 40 
species out of which several taxa occur in India. In an attempt at studying 
the gross morphology, anatomy and cytology on several members of the 
genuB, it was found that P. nigrescens is very distinct in many a feature 
from the rest. Accordingly, it was decided to investigate whether this 
taxon shows any difference with other species of the genus regarding the 
development and structure of the gametophyte, 

Mathbl4lLS aio) Methods 

Mature spores of Phymatodes nigrescens (Bl.) J. Sm. were collected 
from the nursery of the Indian Botanical Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah, during 
the months of April to June. Cultures were made both in pots with soil 
mixtures and Petri dishes with agar media. The early stages of gameto- 
phytes were examined from Knop’s and Benedict's agar media. For 
advanced stages cultures were raised in different soil mixtures of which 
the mixture constituting compost, soil, sand and brick chips in prc)portiou 
of 2 : 1 : 1 : 1 was found to be most satisfactory. The culture media were 
sterilized at one atmospheric pressure for 15-20 minutes before use. Early 
stages of development were studied from whole mounts only. Mature 
gametophytes bearing sex organs were fixed in different fixatives of which 
weak forznalin-propionic-alcohol gave most satisfactory results. Sections 
were out at 7 /x to 11 thick emd stained with Heidenhain’s or Delafield’s 
haenoatoxylin using Bismark brown as a counter stain. 

Observations 

The spores germinated after about a month of sowing. The percentage 
of ge rminat ion and the rate of growth of the gametophytes were dependent 
upon the seasonal variations. 

AftQT sowing, the spore gradually swells and the intine protrudes out 
along the linear soar of the spore coat. Oil globules which are abundant 
in the spore gradually disappear and the germ tube becomes green prior 
to any division. The ^rm tube divides by a series of transverse divisions 
and the first vertical division appears in the terminal segment when the 

♦ Botany Depcurtment, M.B.B. Colley, Agartala, Tripura. This work has been 
carried out at th« Botany Laboratoiy, University of Calcutta. 
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filament is about 6-6 cells long (Kgs. 1-3). The first rhizoid is produced 
early jBrom the basal cell and later a few more appear from the posterior 
cells of the filament (sometimes even from the fifth cell from base). More 
than one rhizoid may be borne by a cell of the filament. 

If the conditions are unsuitable, particularly when the cultures are 
overcrowded, the germ filament becomes unusually long (Fig. 10). In 
other oases, occ^ional branching of the gametophyte is also noted (Figs, 
6-7). Branching occurs from the second to sixth cell of the ^lament and in 
such branched gametophyte the terminal cell of the main filament may 
later bear one or more rhizoids (Fig. 6). Various types of irregularities in 
the development of the gametophytes have also been noted in several 
other genera of Polypodiaceae (Bauke, 1878; Straszewski, 1916; Stokoy 
and Atkinson, 1964; Nayar, 1964, 1956, 1957,1961<i, 6; Nayar and Kachroo, 
1953; Kachroo, 1955; Pal and Pal, 1960). 

After the vertical division in the terminal cell, one of the daughter 
cells grows faster and thus the vertical wall becomes obliquely placed 
(Fig. 3). Then another division occurs in the larger cell at right angle 'to 
the previous one which eventually appears to be slanting (Figs. 7,10). Few 
more similar divisions occur in the terminal tier of cells and simultaneously 
the penultimate and few other cells below undergo vertical divisions (Figs. 4, 
9, 11-13). Thus the gametophyte attains a fiattened shape. 

In course of this development, a wedge-shaped tliree-sided cell with 
two cutting faces may become differentiated at an early or later period 
of growth in the apex of the gametophyte which shows little activity and 
divides infrequently without any regular sequence. The growth of the 
flattened gametophyte is somewhat diffused as many cells in it show some 
activity. Soon some median marginal cells at the apex of the gametophyte 
divide repeatedly by anticlinal walls (a few divisions may also be peri- 
clinal) and thus an apical marginal meristem becomes differentiated (Figs. 8, 
9, 11-16). By its activity rite anterior end of the gametoph 3 die attains 
a globular shape followed by the appearance of two lateral lobes. Now 
the thallus grows bilaterally forming two wings and a median notch 
denoting the growing point. 

The basal end of the prothallus generally remains uniseriate and con¬ 
sists of 2-4-7 cells. Sometimes all these cells may divide vertically and 
in some others this region may become highly curved (Fig. 15). Forma¬ 
tion of secondary tliafius by branching is also noted (Fig. 8) where the 
growth of the primtkry thallus becomes arrested. Such irregularity has 
also been noted in Pyrrosia (Kachroo, 1955), Microsorum (Pal and Pal, in 
press), and in some other species of Phymatodes (Pal and Pal, I960). 

Under suitable conditions the gametophytes become lobed within 
4-6 weeks after germination. The two lobes may remain distinct from each 
other or sometimes they may overlap. The apical region of the thallus 
remains erect as noted in Pyrrosia (Kachroo, 1966), Microsorum (Pal and 
Pal, in presfi) and species of Phymatodes (Pal and Pal, 1960). The cell walls 
of the prothallus remain unthiokened and the cells at the median region 
are comparatively larger than the marginal ones. The midrib region is 
consisted of 3-6 tiers of cells whereas the wings remain one-cell thick. The 
average length by breadth of the mature thallus is 3-4 mm. x 2-6 mm. 

^e rl^oids are characteristic on account of their brownish colour. 
These are as usual non-septate and arise abundantly from the lower surface 
(sometimes marginal) of the gametoph 3 rte, medianly and posteriorly 
(Figs. 14-16). Unicellular hairs also occur frequently and appear only 
after the establishment of the marginal meristem. Initially, the haifs are 
full of chloroplasts but gradually become colourless. The hairs generally 
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originate from the marginal cells and are distributed at the anterior region 
(Figs. 15-16), but their occurrence on the two surfaces specially near the 
midrib region has also been noted. 



The gametophytes are bisexual and) as usual, antheridia develop much 
earlier than arohegonia. Antheridia generally appear within 5-6 weeks 
after the germination of spores on the under surface of ihe protl^us on 
and around the midrib region towards the posterior end. In one instance, 
however, these were found covering a vast ar^ of the prothallus and 
occurring even very close to the apical notch (Kg. 16). 
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A wide papillate outgrowth is formed by a cell of the thalitts whiob is 
soon out off by a transverse (parallel to the surface) wall (Kg. 17). The 
outer cell, i.e. the antheridial initial, is later divided by a transvm» wall. 
I>ue to the increasing turgidity in the upper ceU, this transverse wall 
gradually extends below and ultimately touches the median region of the 
basal wall of the initial, thereby forming the first ring cell of t^e antheri- 
dinm (S^. 18-20). Sometimes this wall may remain straight so that the 
lower cell Incomes a stalk cell (Fig. 24). Such a condition \«as also noted 
in P. banerjiana (Pal and Pal, 1960). The outer cell ne:|t divides by 



Fios. 14-26. Phymatodu nigriacena t Figs. 14-16. Later stages of develotpent of 
the (Fig. 156 showing details of apical region of Fig. 16a). 

For further expiation see text. Fira. 17-26. Developmmtu sta^ 
of the antheridiiun. For further erplanation see text. (Figs. 14^ 166. 
Xl40; 16o. xSOt 16. S2S} 17-26. X680). 
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another trauisverse division laid down on the former transverse wall which 
has by this time become ciirved. Thus a central cell is differentiated 
which acts as the primary androgonial cell. The terminal cell now be¬ 
comes dome-shaped due to the upward curvature of its basal transverse 
wall (Fig. 20). At the same time the dome cell enlarges and jBnally it is 
segmented by another transverse wall. This wall curves down and touches 
the former (dome-shaped) wall delimiting the second ring cell and a terminal 
cap ceU (Fig. 21). None of these cells divides further. The firet division 
of the primary androgonial cell is vertical and then successive divisions 
(simultaneously) occur in these cells resulting in the formation of androoytes 
(Figs. 22-25). The andrqcytes metamorphose and the antherozoids (about 
G4) are li'ierated through a pore formed^in the cap cell. 

The archegonia are also restricted at the under surface of the thallus. 
These are found on and around the midrib region near the apical notch. 
The development and structure of the archegonium is normal. 

Discussion 

Our knowledge on the mode of development and structure of -the 
gametophyte of PoljTpodiaceae {sensu stricto), in comparison with that on the 
other fern families, is meagre. Stokey (1961) has remarked that we know 
practically nothing about it. Since then observations were made on a few 
genera of this important family. Now it appears that the gametophyte in 
Pol 3 rpodiaceae has several characteristic features such as early development 
of brownish rhizoids, occurrence of vertical divisions in a few-celled (3-6) 
filament, flattening of the fileunent by means of several anterior cells, 
occurrence of a ‘vestigial apical cell’ and diffused growth in the early period 
of development, formation of an apical marginal (median) meristem, thin, 
cordate and decumbent prothallus and normal type of antheridial and 
archegonial development. The presence of unicellular *marginal hairs as 
well as unicellular or multicellular superficial hairs are restricted only in 
a few genera. The occurrence of various types of irregularities in the 
earlier or later stages of development of the gametophyte, on the other 
hand, seems to be a common feature in the family. 

Regarding the origin and function of the so-called ‘apical cell’ in this 
family a critical discussion has been made elsewhere (Pal and Pal, in press). 
The present observation also indicates the formation of a ‘vestigial apical 
cell’ (an apical cell showing little activity) as was found in other members 
of Phymatodes (Pal and Pal, 1960) as well as in Microsorum (Pal and Pal, 
in press). In other genera of the family, too, as appears from the relevant 
illustrations, a similar development takes place. 

The germination of the spores in the present material is belated in 
comparison to other taxa of the genus. The rate of growth of the gameto¬ 
phyte is also slower but hairs develop early as was found in P. scolopendria 
(Pal and Pal, I960). T3ie nature of irregularities is also similar to that 
found in other species of the genus. The antheridial development follows 
the type normally found in the higher leptosporangiate ferns (Davie, 1961; 
Nayar and Kachroo, 1952). 

SUMMABT 

In the present paper, the mode of development and structure of the 
gametophyte in PhymatodM nigrescena (Bl.) J. Sm. has been described. 

Spores germinate in cultures after a month from the date of sowing. * 
The. germ tube comes out tWugh the linear scar and grows into a uni- 
seriate filament. Rhizoids are brown and they develop early from the 
6 
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filamentous gametophyte. Vertical divisions occur in many of the cells 
of the filament and gradually the gametophyte becomes flattened. A 
vestigial apical cell may develop but the expansion of the thallus is mainly 
due to diffused growth. Later an apical marginal meristem is differentiated 
and the thallus attains a cordate shape. The prothallus remains one-cell 
thick except the midrib region. Irr^^ar development of the gametophyte 
could be encountered in many oases. 

In mature prothallus, rhizoids grow abundantly on the lower surface 
at the posterior region. Unicellular marginal hairs are formed from an 
early stage of development. These also occur superficially on Iboth surfaces 
specially at the midrib region. The gametophyte is bisexual and prot- 
androus. Antheridium development follows the usual leptosporangiate 
type. 
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NOTE ON THE DATE OE A MANUSCRIPT OF JIVADEVA’S 

BHAKTIVAIBHAVA 

u 

By P. Achabya 

Dr. D. C. Sircar made a conummioation discussing the date of a Manu¬ 
script of Jivadeva’s Bhaktivaibhava in the Asiatic Society, of which the 
following is the synopsis. 

‘This manuscript has been noticed in H. P. Shastri’s catalogue, 
Vol. VH, pp. 274-78 (No. 5347). The post-colophon stanza in it is of 
exceptional interest to the student of East Indian history because it throws 
welcome light on the gata-rajya reckoning of Govindapala and Laksmana- 
sena. The verse states that the copying of the manuscript was completed 
on Sunday, Bhadra-sudi 11, in the 29th Anka (24th regnal year of Mukimda- 
dova (A.D. 1659-68), the last independent king of Orissa. The detaUs 
of the date show that it corresponds to the 18th August, A.D. 1583, though 
the king died 15 years earlier, and that the year h£w to be counted from 
Mukxmdadeva’s accession and not from his death.’ i 

This date of the manuscript of the Bhaktivaibhava in the sixteenth 
century A.D. and the reckoning of the Ahka year in Orissa in the gata- 
rajya of Mukundadeva Haricandana seem to be very unusual, and I was 
curious in investigating further on the subject. I was lucky in discovering 
another pahn-leaf manuscript of Jivadeva’s Bhaktivaibhava in the library 
of the Utkal University, in which the post-colophon verse of the manuscript 
of the Asiatic Society occurs in word per word with this difference that 
it reads khyaia-kirter-asita-haridine BMdrd-maae-hni Saure whereas the 
Asiatic Society manuscript has khyaia-kirteh rajata-haridine Bhadra 
mdse-hni Saure, there being a difference of a fortnight only. The last two 
letters of the MS. of the Utkal University are missing due to the breakage 
of the leaf. They are found to be guptim in the MS. of the Asiatic Society.^ 

The post-colophon verses of the two MSS. show that the copyist 
first wrote the MS. of the Utkal University library, for which he composed 
the post-colophon verse suitable for the date, and when he completed an¬ 
other MS. within a fortnight, he used the same verse with a slight change. 
Asita stands for the dark fortnight and Rajata for the bright fortnight of 
Bhddrapada. 

I do not agree with Dr. Sircar as regards the interpretation of the 
weekday mentioned in the verse. Dr. Sircar has translated ahni Saure as 
Sunday; but I think it stands for Saturday, The copyist has Saure\ 
Wt, if a visarga (^) is added after it, the meaning becomes clearer as Saurei> 
ahni (in the day of Sauri or 6ani, i.e. Saturday) If the word Saure is taken 
as the locative of Saura, the meaning is still Saturday, because both the 
words Sauri and Saura are synonyms of ikani. When the word Saura is 
an adjective, it means ‘relating to the sun’ and its translation is ‘the solar 


1 Notice of the monthly genera! meeting of the Asiatic Society held on the 
6th November, 1962. Dr. Sircar has further elaborately diacuBsed the subject in his 
paper entitled‘A Manuscript of Jivadeva’s Bhaktivaibhava'. 'Indian Studiea—Past 
and Pressrd, Vol. IV, pp. lOo-llO. 

s I am indebtra to Pandit Banambara Acharya for informing me about the 
existence of the MS. of the Bhaktivaibhava in the Utkal University library. Pandit 
Acharya showed me the which be has edited for puldioaticm. 
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day’ and not ‘Sunday’. In the commentary on the Armrako^a published 
by the Ninjayasagara Press, Bombay, 1907, verse 26 of Kanda, I, p. 20, 
Saura has been interpreted as &ani and not Ravi or Aditya. So Br. Sircar's 
interpretation is untenable. 

According to the calculation of Dr. Sircar, Bhadra-sudi 11, Sunday, 
in MukundadIVa’s 29th anka, corresponds to the 18th August, A.D. 1683, 
and, naturally, Bhadra-vadi 11 should occur on Slinday in August, A.D. 
1683; but it actually occurs on the 3rd August, 1583, on Saturday. This 
goes against his calculation. 

Now let us examine the points regarding the Anka reckoning of King 
Mukunda Haricandana which, according to Dr. Sircar, continued up to the 
29th Anka year or 24th actual year of reign, i.e. A.D. 1583, 16 years after 
his death. If this gala-rajya reckoning of Mukundadeva was popular and 
current in Orissa, we are sure to find its corroboration from other contem¬ 
porary records of the period. After the Muslim conquest in A.D. 1668, 
Bamacandradeva, the founder of the Klhudra dynasty, assumed indepen¬ 
dence in Orissa and used his own Anka years. Prom A.D. 1683 to 1604. 
we find the use of his Anka years 24, 34, 38 and 47 which corrrespond res¬ 
pectively to A.D. 1687, 1595, 1698 and 1604. These years are found in 
the following stone inscriptions: (i) Baripada Museum bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion,^ (ii) Sirjang inscriptions ® and (iii) Kasiari inscriptions.^ The find- 
spots of these inscriptions are in the Mayurbhanj, Balasore and Midnapore 
Districts of North Orissa. The 24th Anka year of Ramacandradeva is 
recorded along with the well-known Indian eras, namely iSaka 1609, Vikrama 
1646 and Sal 994; the 34th Anka year along with Yugabda 4690 and^aka 
1517; 38th Anka year with Yugabda 4699 and 6aka 1620; and 47th Anka 
year with 6aka 1526. These dates support the reckoning of the Anka 
years of Ramacandradeva of Orissa from A.D. 1568. Thus the gata- 
rdjya reckoning of Mukundadeva Haricandana from A.D, 1559 is not 
proved by any contemporary epigraphical records. So the 29th Anka year 
of Mukundadeva mentioned in the MS. of the Bhaktivaibhava corresponding 
to the 18th August, A.D. 1583, is not its real date. 

Now the question arises as regards the identification of Mukundadeva 
in whose 29th Anka year these two MSS. of the Bhaktivaibhava were copied. 
As Mukundadeva Haricandana of the Calukya dynasty did not rule up to 
his 29th Anka year, he is to be excluded for our purpose. The next Mukunda¬ 
deva after Mukundadeva Haricandana in the history of Orissa is the name 
of king Mukundadeva of the Bhoi dynasty of Khurda, who ruled from 
A.D. 1659 to 1689.^ Although Orissa came under the suzerainty of the 
Mughals since 1692, and the independent Rajas of Khurda were very often 
attacked by the Mughal governors of Orissa, the position of Mukundadeva 
is best described in A.D. 1660 by Maraqat-i-Hassan during the governorship 
of Khan-i-Duran, which is quoted below. 

‘When the KhAn reached Katak, Rajah Mukundadeva of Khurda, 
the leathng Zamindar of the country whose orders were obeyed by all other 
Zamindars, whom all other Zamindars of this country worship like a god, 
and disobedience of whose order they regwrd as a great sin, waited on him 
with due humility accompanied by other Zamindars and Khandaits of 
Central Orissa. ’<> « 


Oriaea Historical Research Journal, Vol. VI, 1968, p. 228. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Havajivana (Oriya montbly), 1969, pp. 194-198. 

J. N. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, p. 208. 
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Tliis Mukundadeva of Khurda dynjaaty enjoyed a rule up to 38 Anka 
years according to the calculation of Sri Kedkrnath MahUpStra who has 
specialized in the history of the Bhoi dynasty of Orissa from A.B. 1668 
onwards. 6ri MahipStra has mentioned in his paper written in Oriya noted 
above the said king’s Anka years of 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, 
23,27, 33 and 38 from various documents and so it is natural that Mukunda- 
deva’s 29th Anka year, which was then current in Orissa, was noted by the 
copyist in these two manuscripts of the Bhaktivaibhava. 

Thus Mukundadeva jnentioned in the MSS. of the Bhaktivaibhava 
is to be identified vith Mukundadeva of the Bhoi dynasty who ruled from 
A.D. 1659 to 1689 and the dates of these two IVISS. correspond respectively 
to Saturday, the 19th August, A.D. 1682, and Saturday, the 2nd September, 
A.D. 1682. This proves that Dr. D. C. Sircar’s theory of the gata-rajya 
reckoning in Orissa as well as his calculation of the date of the IdS. of the 
Bhaktivaibhava are not tenable. 
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an interesting specimen of the BUST-TYPE VARIETY 
OF COPPER COIN OF CHANDRAGUPTA II 

By A. K. Bhattachakyya 

Copper coins of the Guptas are rarities in-the whole range of the Gupta 
coins. It is generally not realized that like the predecessors of the Guptas, 
the Indo-Greeks and the Kushanas, to whose coin-types the Gupta coinage 
S3n3teni owes so much in the matter of numismatic devices, the Guptas 
issued a large variety of copper coins. Of Chandragupta's copper coins 
at least 12 varieties are known, which include a bust type which has five 
sub-varieties. One of the sub-varieties showing a larger size of variety 
.‘A’ of Altekar {Corpus of Indian Coins, Vol. IV, p. 168) has the bust of 
the king fully occupying the obverse. Altekar states that only two speci¬ 
mens of this variety are known, one fomad at Ahicchatra and the other in 
Jhelum district. The former is in the collection of the British Museum 
and the latter reported in the Catalogue of the British Museum, to have 
formerly belonged to J. P. Rawlins, Esq. (Allan: Catalogue of Coins of the 
Gupta Dynasties in the Br'tish Museum, p. 62). 

The present coin, therefore, seems to be a third specimen of this type 
so far known, and in all likelihood originally collected from Kau§3.mbl 
area. The coin belongs to the collection of late B. M. Vyas of Allahabad. 
Here the obverse shows the bust of the king to left wearing an ekavall-hara 
(one-beaded necklace), a jewelled crown and patrakundalas. The portrait 
depicts the emperor in his middle age though with youthful vigour. As in 
the variety described by Altekar (toe. cit.), he appears here also to hold the 
stalk of a flower, part of which only is visible. The flowing robes arotmd 
the shoulder are very artistically depicted. The prominent nose and 
square chin and deep eyebrows are very effectively shown in the present 
specimen. The reverse shows in the upper half Garuda with a halo and 
a pair of wings flowing down the sides. The standing posture of the bird 
is very characteristic, and the feet are quite clear and are planted on the 
narrow t 3 q)o of altar denoted by a couple of horizontal lines. The reverse 
legend which reads: (^n) Maharaja Cha ,. . The coin is in excellent 
state of preservation. The full numismatic description of the coin is as 
follows: 

LaBQB size—BUST TYPE 

Metal : Copper 

Size : 19 mm. 

Wt. : 6-62 gm. 

Obv. : Bust of king, crowned with jewels, facing left, wearing neck¬ 
lace {ek&vaU-hara), patrakui^las, holding flower stalk in 
right hand. 

Rev. : In upper half Garuda, nimbate, standing, facing, with wings 
flowing down the sides. Below: {Sri) Maharaja Cha .. . 
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A LITHIC EPIC OF SOUTH-EAST RAJASTHAN— 

A FRESH STUDY 

By Adbis Banerji 

Chirawa is now a small hamlet situated about ten miles north of 
Waipur and about two miles east of Nagda, on the road which leads from 
i;daipur, via Nagda, Eklihgajl and Delwada, to Ajmer and Ahmedabad. It 
is now an all-weather-tarred road, reclining by the side of the hill, with a 
ravine immediately below it. Formerly, there was merely a track, along 
which mules, camels, bullocks, elephants, horses and Dolis used to climb 
precariously for crossing the Chirawa pass. The pass was blocked by a 
massive gate. The hill range has a local name which I have forgotten ; 
but, in old days, possibly it was called Prajyala (ProQyala-sannidhdne., 
y. 34, of our inscription). The 6isodiya ohauflFeiu: of the district pool 
jeep, which l§ri J. B. Shah, then Collector of Udaipur, had lent me, stated 
that during Muslim days the whole of Mewar was sworn not to divulge 
tlie way to Eklihgajl and, at regular intervals, gateways had been built to 
check the progress of the unbelievers. The remains of these I saw all along 
the road. At the end of the pass, on the other side, where the tangled 
mass of hills, valleys, wolds and glens ends, eight miles from Kailasapuri or 
Ekalihga, we reached Delwada, with the feudal lord’s castle situated on 
a rock. Politically and physically he was the Marichal of this front, to 
which access was available from Ajmer. To retrace our steps, beyond 
the Chirawa gate, the village looms in the horizon, framed by the sur¬ 
rounding hills. Its medieval name was Chlrakupa. 

The inscription under discussion is to be found on a modern temple 
in the village of Chirava or Chirawa. It is a veritable epic of the Guhilots 
and one of their baronial families. It is divisible into several parts. The 
first gives an account of the Ravals of Nagda and Ahar, The second is 
devoted to the performances of oik^e of their baronial families. Verse 
.“) deals with the deeds of Jaitrasimha and is the commencement of the 
historical portion. His father was Padmasimha, who was a son of Mathana- 
simha. The known dates of Jaitrasimha range from V.S. 1270 to 1309 
(e. A.D. 1213 to A.D. 1263). His actual reign period might have been a 
few years more or less. The said verse informs us that his pride could not 
be humbled by the MSlavas, Gurjaras and the lords of Marava, Jahgala 
and Mleccha. Sri R, R. Haidar pointed out that these facts are also men¬ 
tioned in the Ghagsa inscription of his son and successor, Tejahsimha^, dated 
in V.S. 1322 (c. A.D. 1266-66). Another inscription of the time of I^val 
Samantasimha, dated in V.S. 1342 (c. A.D. 1286-86), credits Jaitrasimha 
with having destroyed Naddula in Marwar and to having been engaged in 
battle with the Sindhuka army and defeated by a Turuska army^. Gurjara 
is probably some Gurjara chieftain, though i^i Haidar takes him to be a 
king of Gujarat. Marava was the older name of Marwar, while Jangala 
seems to have been Bikaner, though Sri Haidar identifies it with Ajmer. 
The Mlecchas were the Arabs of Sind and the Turu^kas were the army of 
some Turoo-Afghan Sult&n of Delhi. I am unable to agree with Sri Haidar 
that the ruler of the Mlecchas was a SultSn of Delhi. In this respect, 
the Ghagsa record and the other inscription are quite clear. 

^RSval Jaitrasimha of Mewar. Ind. Ant., Vol. LVZT, pp. 31 ff. 

« im., Vol. XVI, pp. 849-80. 
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Jaitrasimha was succeeded by his son, Tejahsiihha, who, according to 
some dated manuscripts, ascended the throne between V.S. 1309 and 1317, 
the last-known date of Jaitrasiriiha and the earliest known date of Tejah- 
simha^. Thus, for the Rg^vals of Medapata, we have the following succes¬ 
sion list: 


Mathanasimha 

Padmasimha 

Jaitrasimha, alim Jayatala, Jesala,, Jayasimha 

Tejahsimha 

Samantasimha 

Evidently, the reign of Tejahpala* was comparatively uneventful, except 
an invasion of Vaghela Visaladeva, younger son of Viradhavala, who also 
was known as VWvala or Vi^vamalla (A.D. c. 1246-46)®. His Kadi grant 
tells us that he ‘resembled a hatchet, on account of his cutting the roots 
of creepers like turbulent government of the Medapata country’^. Verse 
9 of the Chirawa inscription refers to the deeds and benefactions of a 
family which held high offices under the Ravals and, in doing so, it throws 
interesting sidelights on the tragic history of Mewar and the political condi¬ 
tions in Northern India. 

The family was called the tamtaradas of Nagadrahapura. In this 
family was bom a man named Uddharapa who, being able to protect the 
good and punish the wicked, was appointed by Ravala Mathanasimha, 
the talarak§aka of the drarhga (city) of Nagadrahapura. The scope and 
function of the taldrak§aka is well defined by our epigraph in referring to 
the qualifications of Uddharapa. On the authority of Hemachandrasiiri 
{DeiinamaUL, 6.3.) and Trivikrama (1.3.106), it has been explained as 
nagararak^ka or pu,radhyak§a^. When in my boyhood I resided in 
Maharashtra, I found an equivalent# post of the Pa^il. I am informed 
by Sri M. K. Dhavlikar that, in old days, there was actually one Pa^il 
combining the functions of police and the Patwarl. But the East India 
Company separated the offices. It corresponds with the office of talari, 
its Tamil equivalent being taliyari. The ^dtrunjayamaMtmya (1.4; 
X.132) mentions taMrdk^aka. He was therefore the chief police official 
and magistrate of the city. Uddharapa had eight sons, the eldest of whom 
was Yogaraja who succeeded his father as talkraksaka of NSgadrahapura 
(v. 12). Two variants of the ancient name of modem Nagda, a deserted 
township in the Udaipur district, is available from this inscription, viz. 
NSgadrahapura in verses 10 and 16 and NSgahradapura in verses 12 and 34. 

Yogaraja had four sons, viz. PamarSja, Mahendra, Champaka and 
KsemS (y. 16). The eldest PamarSja was killed in action with the troops- 
of the Suratriina, as mentioned in a previous paragraph, near the market 
square of a place caUed BhutSlS (v. 16). BhutSlS, as noted by Geiger® on 
the authority of Mm. G. H. Ojha, is ButSlS, a village 12 miles from NSgdS 


1 Chirava Tnsoription, etc. E.I., Vol. XXH, pp. 286 ff., footnotes 12 and 18. 

® Ghagsa Inscription. 4.JB. of Sc^putana Museum, 1927, p. 3. 

8 Chamukyas of Ovjarat, 1866, p. 204, 

* Ind. Ara., Vol. VI, p. 212. 

8 B. Geiger. Ftenna OriefOal Journal, Vol. XXI, pp. 145 and 146-7 and footnotes. 

* Geiger, op. oi#., p. 160, footnote 4. 
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^possibly on the DelvidS side). Geiger said, ‘Ich fand diesen ort nachtra- 
glich auf der Karte Von BajputSnS. als But&lS nordwestlich von Eklihgjl 
verzeichnet in einer EntfFemung, die den Von Mr. Ojha angegebenen 
entspricht... l^iis Suratrana Haidar has succeeded in identifying 
with SuUan ShSmsuddin Iltutmish, on the strength of a drama called 
Hammlrarnadainardana of Jayasimhasuri, composed about A.D. 1229, which 
contains a graphic account of the conditions in MedapatA after Nftgda, 
with its many temples and the fort on the hill immediately above the 
road to Ekalihga and Nathdwara, was sacked*. For ha^a-kv^a qualifying 
Bhutala, a reference may be made to lines 61-62 in the Khalimpur plate 
of Dharmapala*. One of the Mewar inscriptions* edited by Kav'.rdja 
Syamaladasa has the sentence &rl Chitrakuia-tala-ha^fikd-mandftpikaydrk 
(custom house or tollhouse). This tcda-ha^^ikd still exists at the foot of 
Cliitorgarh*» and the road from the railway station passes through it. Till 
1946 it was known as Talheti; but now it has been renamed PratSpnagar. 
It is a market-place even now. The inscription contains many terms of 
local dialect, and hafa-kufa may be a local term like hata-vd4d, vd^d itself 
being a Gujar word meaning ‘ enclosed space 

Mahendra, the second son of Yogaraja, had three sons: Bftla or BS,laka, 
Ahladana and Vayaja. Balaka was killed in a battle for Kottahaka, 
in the presence^ of Jaitrasiinha, with Tribhuvana ranaka (v. 19). This 
Tribhuvana is no other than Tribhuvanapala, the last of the Caulukyas. 
He came to 4he throne in V.S. 1298 (A.D. 1241-42) and possibly reigned 
up to V.S. 1302 (A.D. 1246-46)®. He was the son of Bhima II. Geiger 
read the name as Kottahaka and Haidar as Kottadaka and it has been 
identified with Kotra in Mewar. Geiger’s reading appears to be correct. 
Historico-geographical facts also support this reading and the identification 
with Kota, the headquarters of the district of the same name in Rajasthan. 
In the first place, Jaitrasiraha invaded Gujarat and was not defending 
himself^. In the second place, the reign of Tribhuvanapala was very short 
and inglorious, a fact which is evident from the omission of his name 
from the Gujarat chronicles and during this period he was worried by the 
revolt of the Mandalikas. Thirdly, according to Udayaprabhasiiri’s 
SukrtaMrttikallolinl (verses 74-76), quoted hy A. K. Majumdar, Arporaja, 
an ancestor of Viradhavala, defeated the kings of Medapata and Candra- 
vatl. The ruins of this Candravati is near modem Jhalrapatan in the 
Jhalawar district. The geographical evidence is supplied by the existence 
of the Baroda gap, through which Junaid led his raiding army and pro¬ 
ceeded towards A1 Bailaman, Jurz, Malibah, etc. This is the low fertile 
land between the Gulf of C^mhay and the westernmost portion of the 
Vindhya range. The Satavahanas, the Early Cilukyas and the RSstrakutas 
paid attention to this gateway, giving access to the Indus valley and 
Rajasthan-Malwa. The area to the north of Jhalrapatan, including 
HadSvatl, in which KotS is situated, rises hy slopes to the level of an ele¬ 
vated plateau called ‘P3.thar* and ‘Uparmal’, the most inaccessible portion 
of the Aravalli range. 

The nature of this Uparmal and Pftthar has been described by Carlylle 


1 Geiger, op. c4t., p. 150. footnote 4. 

■ Ind. Ant., Vol. LVn (1928), pp. 81 ft. 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 250, lines 61-62 (together with uOSpOfaka and haffikSl. 

• Journal of the Aaiatio Society of Banged, Vol. I/V, Pt. 1, p. 47. 

® S. L. Sastri: Ckitorgarh, Udaipur, 1928, p. 46. 

• Majumdar, op. dt., pp. 208-4. ^ ^^ , 

^ ^otes on W€UP in Ancient rndift. Journal of the I)€pa/rifn€nt of Ldterst vAlouttA 
Univ., Vol. Xrv. 
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and others, and becomes abundantly clear when one travels by road to 
Bhainsrorgarh on the Chambal in the Chitorgarh district, or through the 
Mukund&rra Pass, or to Bijholyft and Menal. This area was originally 
known as ‘Hill Tracts of Mewar’i. The Aravalli here, for miles and miles, 
forms an impenetrable massif, with the exception of a few passes, and 
ends at Menal where it meets the plains of Malwa, with a break made by 
the Banas before it loses itself in the embrace of the Qhambal. Then 
it extends up to Karaoli and Khushalgarh. P&thSx is southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Aravalli, where it branches to the south-east and east towards 
Eatangarh, Bijholiya, etc. Here it has converted itself into a huge and 
wide rolling tableland, precipitous on one side only. Since the location 
of Candravatl is well known, we may assume that, after the defeat of the 
ruler of Jhalawar, there was, possibly, a battle between the Gujarat army 
under Tribhuvanapala and that led by Raval Jaitrasimha near about the 
modem city of Kota, then known as Kottahaka, in which Bala fell. Either 
the Guhilot army was besieging a Gujrat garrison at Kota (cf. grahane) 
or they were besieged. 

KsemS, the fourth son of Yogaraja, secured the post of ialdrak^ka 
of Chitrakuta (Chitor) from Raval Jaitrasimha. So, he happens to be 
one of the earliest-known historical lords {durgaavamin or killahddr) of 
the celebrated fortress (v. 22). He had a son named Rqlnli .who lost his 
life, along with Bhimasimha, in a battle, which took place at the foot 
{tala^^i) of the rock (v. 26). The pra^tikdra, however, does not clarify 
the nature or the parties involved in the battle. There are several alter¬ 
natives. It is possibly the incident referred to as Medapd{a-prithm-vilaMla 
mandcdo-rh Jayaidlath, mentioned in the Hammlmmadamardann. BhJma- 
simha, mentioned as a casualty, is probably ^mdrdarmni mentioned in the 
HammlrarmdamardMna and SuhrUiklrUikallolinl quoted by Majumdar^. 
The second alternative possibility was an invasion by the Sultan of Delhi. 
The contemporaries of Jaitrasimha were: Htutmish, Ruknuddin Ptruz 
Sh&h, RSziyah, Muizuddin Bahram ShS,h, Alauddin Masud Sh&h and 
Nftsiruddin Mahmud Shah. In A.H. 647 (c. A.D. 1247) JalaludcBn, 
brother of Nasiruddin, who had been sent as the Viceroy of Kanauj, was 
recalled. But that intelligent prince, suspecting danger, ‘fled to the hills 
of Chitor’, where his elder brother, after eight months of futile search, failed 
to apprehend him^. In A.H. 653 (c. A.D. 1266), another raid on Chitor 
by Saifuddin Qutlugh Khan, who had married a queen of Iltutmish, took 
place. The Turco-Afghan baron revolted at Bharaich and ^scaped to 
Chitor, pursued by Wazir Ulugh Khan. The Wozir is report^ to have 
destroyed the fort but failed to secure the person of the renegade*. In 
one of these, if our first hypothesis is incorrect and BMmasimha was not 
a Caulukya General hailing from Marusthall (Marwar), Ratn&, son of 
Ksema, like BMal, Jaimal and Patta, probably lost his Ufe. 

His brother, Madana, distinguished himself in the battle of UtthunSka 
(modem Arthuna) while fighting the Pa/hc&lagv4ikd, Jaitramalla in the--, 
service of king Jesalft alias Jaitrasimha. Jaitramalla is evidently Para- 
mara Jaitugudeva (c. A.D. 1243-66)5. He was appointed taldrak^ka of 
Citrakute (Chitor) by RSval Samarasimha and worshipped 6iva in the 
temple erected by Bhoja and known as Tribhuvana-Nar&yai;ia (w. 30- 
31) and identified with AdvadjI or MokaljI’s temple by Sri R. R. Haidar 

^ Modem Tilheti or Pratl^nagar. 

2 Majumdar, op. 156. 

• Briggs; Feriethah, Vol. I, p. 238. 

* IbidT, p. 242. 
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(,n the authority of Mm. G. H. Ojha. But this identification cannot 
stand. The present MokaljI’s temple belongs to two epochs of Mewar 
history. The portions from bkitta to vasantapaitika, viz. jagail, pifha and 
redlbandha, belong to Caulukya or Solanki period, say, c. twelfth oentuiy 
A.D., its applied sculpture relating to tiHhanhara-charitra, while the rest 
M'as re-^reoted in the reign of MaharAn& Mokala and belongs to the classic 
phase of Guhila art. An inscription found on the temple informs us that 
Kumarapala worshipped the god and granted it a village. This point 
had not been stifficiently evaluated in previous discussions. Nowhere in 
the epigraph is there any reference to any earlier benefaction which had 
lapsed like that recorded in the Dhanop inscription ^ If it had existed, 
then the Hindu prince in whose territory it was erected must have granted 
some lands or villages for its maintenance. In the second place, the in¬ 
scription was set up in its present position in the reign of Mokala, after 
it had been violated by Alauddin l^alji. It is not the temple erected 
by king Bhoja of the Paramara djmasty. The styles of architecture and 
sculptures are not Paramara (Plate 1). 

In my opinion, Tribhuvana-Narayapa, or BhojaavdmijagcUt, is to be 
identified with Adbhutanatha’s temple which is now deserted and contains 
an image of Mahedamurti, just like Mokalji’s temple. Stylistically, both 
the images are similar. The present staructure, to judge by the contents 
of the applied sculptures, was erected about fifteenth century A.D. and 
desecrated by the Gujarat SultS^n* The proof of the existence of an earlier 
fane is furnished by the lower level of the sanctum, which is at a depth 
of 4' 8" from that of the floor of the wandapa, similar to the southern 
chapel of the main shrine (MtUagandkciktifi-maMvihdra) at Samath, the 
UpdeSvara-Mahadeva temple at Bijholiya and the PatSleiSvara temple 
before the top-khdna at Chitor. 

The third part of the epigraph commences from verse 30 ending in 
verse 40 and concerns itself with the village of Cirakupa which was granted 
as a fief to Yogaraja by Raval Padmasimha. It was situated in the out¬ 
skirts of Nagahrada, in the neighbourhood {sannidhdne) of the foothills 
ipade pade) .of Prajyala*. The description is correct. As a traveller, 
proceeding from Udaipur, reaches the summit of the pass which provides 
access to the NSgdS valley, closed by a medieval gate labelled on top as 
Chirawa gate’, the village bursts on one’s vision, situated at the centre 
of an amphitheatre of hills. Its houses and temples are erected on mounds 
of ochre-coloured earth, containing possibly the ruins of medieval Cirakupa, 
if not still earlier remains. Beyond it, lie the ruined and deserted shrines 
of NSgda, its causgjway, and perched on an eminence above them are the 
walls of a fort ascrib^ to ‘Chitrang Mori’ or CitrSngadS, the Mori King, 
by the local people. On a separate conical hill can be seen the temple 
of Rathasena (R§§ti'asena). The calm and peaceful valley, with the evi¬ 
dences of vandialism perpetrated in bygone ages, smiled serenely under an 
autumnal sun, surrounded by the Aravalli range. YogarAja erected here 
the temples of Yogedvara and YogeSvari which, in course of time, fell into 
ruins and were repaired by Madana who grant^ some land near the lake 
called K&l&ya (K&lelS) which is probably the lake near N&gdi, over which 
ruins of a causeway can still be seen. Uddharaua also built a temple called 
UddharanasvSmin. 

The fourth portion deals with the PSjiupata and Jaina Sedryas. Verse 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XL (1911), p. 174. 

* This must be the hiU, t^ause the temple of Ekalii^a was built on the hill 
known as A4vagrilma in the reign of Allata aooording to the EkaliAga inscription. 
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4A tells us that there was a Pa4upata dcdrya, devoted to Ekalihga^, named 
Sivar&Si. Most regrettably the record does not clarify whether he stayed 
at Chitor or Ekalihga. The latter is the possibility. D. R. Bhandarkar 
states that the suffix *raM' was generally used by l^aiva monks of the 
LakulHa sect*. He drew our attention to the fact that the Kdrdpakas^ 
bore the name Supujitaraii, SadyarH^ and VinWcitara^i^. The Cintra 
prudtisti, now in Portugal, refers to KirttiraSi, and Valmikiraii. Dharma- 
ra^i, a ffisciple of Uttamarfi^i, rebuilt a temple of 6iva at @hotan in the 
Banner district. A Chitorgarh inscription mentions Hailtaraji, Mahefivara- 
r&6i and ^ivaraSi^. At that time Kavirdja ^yamaladasa failed to identify 
^ivaraSi who was one of the successors of Haritaraii. Not merely that, but 
all the three inscriptions, the Ekalihgaji inscription of the time of Allat^a, 
the Chitorgarh inscription already referred to and ChirSva inscription, 
throw interesting sidelights on the mystic personalities of Haritara^i an(l 
Bappa or Bappaka or Bappa Baval and the sectarian history of the Ekalihga 
shrine from c. eighth to c. tenth centuries A.D. 

Haritaradi, the preceptor of Bappa, whatever might have been his real 
name and identity, was residing at or near Ekalihga, the modem Kailasapurl, 
in whose neighbourhood in a hill village between Ekalihga and Delvada, 
Bappa was alleged to have been born. The Chitorgarh inscription proves 
that he was a devotee of Ekalihga and a PaSupata dcdrya. Haritara^i 
was a PaSupata as well as a leading devotee of the Lakuli^a cult, enun> 
oiated by KuSika, etc., who were conversant with the Pa§upata yoga and 
who besmeared their bodies with ashes, had matted hair and used barks. 
According to Mewar annals, it was this ascetic who inspired Bappa to 
ascend the throne of Medapata. Haritaraiii was succeeded by Mahe^- 
vararafii® and 6ivara§i who were attached to the temple of Ekalihga. But 
they could not have been his immediate successors. Since Haritara^i 
was a senior contemporary of Bappa who is supposed to have abdicated 
in c. A.D. 763 and since Sivara^i was living in V.S. 1330 (c. A.D. 1273-74), 
the gap of 577 years could not have been filled up by two persons. There 
must have been other pontiffs of Ekalihga, whose names are not known 
to us. All of them, however, belonged to the PaSupata-LakuMa sect. The 
other interesting point is that the annals of Mewar credits Bappa of having 
acquired Chitor from the Mori kings who were in all probability of Huna 
origin. But after visiting the area, a doubt has arisen in my mind, whether 
the coup d’itat, if it can be called that, took place at Nagda or Chitor. If 
the tradition relating to the ruined fortifications on the hill below, and by 
the side of which the road from NSgda to Ekalihga passes, belonged to 
‘ Chitrahg Mori ’ as. related by a priest of Ekalihga, stajiding on the bank 
of the lake at the back of the Ekalihga shrine, is correct, then we have to 
assume that the Moris were first overthrown at Nagda. But traditions are 
often unreliable. Therefore, a mass of evidence requires to be garnered 
before the genesis of Guhila d 3 masty can be clarified. 

The concluding portion of the inscription concerns itself with Jaina 
dcdryaa of the Gaitra-gaceka sect who were residents of Citrakuta. These 
were: Devabhadrasuri, Siddhasenasuri, JineSvarasuri, with his pupil 
Vijayasenasuri, and Bhuvanacandrasuri, with his disciple BatnaprabhSsuri. 


* Long before V.S. 1330 (A.D. 1278-74), the shrine of Ekalihga existed. It 
existed even before A.D, 971, as the Ekalihga inscription tells us. 

« MarshaU, A.B., A.SJ., 1906-7, pp. 188-89. 

* Those who erected the temple. 

* J. of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXII, p. 162, 

* J. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LV, Pt. 1, pp. 40-4k 

* Ibid,, p. 48. 
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A. iNTBODtTOTOBY 

There is an excellent stone-temple {Kaffali) of the early Choja style 
at TiruvallAvaram, in the Ambasamudram taluk, of district Tirimelveli. 
Madras, in the extreme south of India. The temple, called TiruvdUivara- 
mudaiyar in the inscriptions, is dedicated to J^iva as its name implies. It 
is situated to the west of the rivulet, Kattana Nadi, branching oflF from 
the Tamraparni, in the midst of cocoanut groves and cultivated fields. 
For an abode of God it has an ideal setting of beauty, peace and serene 
beatitude. It can be approached fix>m Brahmadesam, a larger village, 
about five miles from Ambasamudram railway station on the South Indian 
Railway. It is a temple marking a phase in the Pallava-Pandya-Chola 
transition, situated deep into the heart of the Pandya country. Styhstically, 
circumstantially and on the basis of the indirect evidence of inscriptions 
on the temple, it is ascribed to the jieriod of Parantaka, some time before 
the accession of Raja RSja I Chola as vriU be considered in some detail 

below. Today it goes by the name of Valiivara temple. 

0 

B. The ABOHiTBOTimAL Features 

The temple unit consists of two shrines, one dedicated to the Great 
Lord and the other to the Amman (Goddess), and is surrounded by a tirumadil 
or enclosure wall built of stone. 

It is a samachaiurd^ra or square vimdna-dvitala (two-storeyed) with 
octagonal grlvd and a Mkhara and stdpi on top (Pi. I). 

The main vimdna faces east and consists of a square shrine, 
the garbhagfiha —^with an ardhAxrmnJa/pa, a rmhdmandapa and an ogra- 
mavdapa —^in an axial plan. The agramandkipa, which is open, is a later 
addition and is not in keeping with the other axial structures. 


1 This paper was presented to the Arohaeologioal Section of the All-India Oriental 
Conferenoe in 1961. I cun grateful to Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, President of the Section 
during the session, for allowing me to publish it. I avail myself of the opportunity to 
acknowledge Ay indebtedness to Shri K. B. Srinivasan, my senior colleague in the 
Arohaeologioal Survey of Incfia, and his illustrious brother, Puravritta-jyoti Shri 
K. R. Venkataraman, for introducing me to the immense riches of South Indhui archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture, and for putting me in the way. For this paper, my d»t essay 
on the^subject, I owe the ini^iration to Shri K. R. Srinivasan, who has m^e valuable 
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The garhhagriha and the ardhamandapa rest on an adhi^fhdna or 
moulded plinth. The lowermost member of the plinth, namely the updna, 
carries immediately over it a vertical aiid a kumttda, which is octagonal 
in section, being chamfered. Over the kumuda runa a vydla vari, which 
customarily projects at every comer in the form of malMra heads. The 
vydlas are full-sized animals, all shown engaged in a stampede towards the 
west. This is surmounted by a simple varirmna, which forms the topmost 
member of the plinth or adJii^thana. * 

The quadrature of the plinth, as well as of the walls of the superstructure 
of the square sanctum, is broken by two recesses on each side making for 
three alternating bays in projection, the central one wider than the lateral 
ones. The comers of the projecting bays are cantoned by pilasters, square 
in section, as found in all early temples. The recesses between the projecting 
bajrs are plain. 

The pilasters themselves consist of the usual components, namely a 
square shaft or kdl, padmabandha, kalaM, tddi, the kumbha, kanfha, padma 
and pJtalaka. The padma or douciene, below the massive phalaka pr 
abacus, is a plain ogee moulding and not worked out in petals. The capitals 
of these pilasters carry cross-corbels or podikai, which are plain and bevelled 
as in all early Chola temples, and not fluted as in the Pallava corbels. 

Over the corbel rests the beam carrpng a frieze of Bhutaganas in 
various poses of dance and merriment, some with musical instruments. 
Many of them exhibit comic features with lion or monkey faces, pot-bellies, 
etc. The comers of this frieze or Bhutamdlds end in rearing vydlas. The 
beam is continued over the main walls of the garbhagriha. 

The entablature is a carved cornice, the kapdia, projecting over the 
BhiUa frieze. The comice is decorated at intervals with kudus made of a 
floral design around a circular centre. Floral decorations, i.e. kodikarukku 
{pairalatd), also occur between kudus and in the comers. These designs 
consist of flowers nestling among foliage and are reminiscent of embossed 
designs on metal eave plates. Above this kapota runs another frieze of 
full-sized vydlas interspersed Avith stray elephants with the vydlas set in 
pursuit. 

In the recesses of the wall are very shallow niches, not deep enough to 
contain any sculpture. They are flanked by square pilasters of the same 
type as described above. In the central projecting bay on each side of the 
sh^e are similar shallow niches without any <ieities, unlike in the other 
temples of the period where the deeper niches contain appropriate deities. 
The absence of such niches containing deities {devakosfhas) is a deviation 
from the later PaUava and the early Chola structural temples elsewhere. 

The superstmeture of the vimdna rises into another storey as a dimin¬ 
ished square, the top of this second storey carrying the drum or the grtvd ; 
the dome of the Mkhara terminating in the stdpi, all in stone, has been lost 
and was replaced at a very much later date by an inartistic and incongruous 
substitute in brick and stucco, marring the beauty of the structure 
(PL II, fig. 1). 

While the lowermost storey (or ground-floor) has its wall, made up of 
alternating bays and recesses, the second tah has straight walls. On the 
four comers of the first tala or ground-floor and immediately over the four 
comer-bays of the wall are representations of four miniature shrines, 
vimanas, a square in plan Avith domical and four-sided Sikharas and single 
siitpi. These four comer-shrines or hHJias are hence called kar^kdtas 
(Pis. I and II, fig. 1). 

Over the central bays, in the middle of each side, axe again four sljrines, 
the ^dlds, rectangular in plan Avith wagon-top or barrel-vaulted Hkhatas, 
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the end faces of which have Xntdu-like openings with siriihamukha fini«^]n 
on top (Pis. I and II). , 

The miniature shrines of both the types are adorned with miniature 
kvdus with scroll and makara designs. 

In between the comer and central harnakuias and kd^fkas on each 
side described above, and placed over the two recesses, are what appear 
to be front views of apsidal ended or gajapri§thdkfiti vimanaa —the paniaras 
(Pis. I and II). 

In this storey of the rising superstructure, there are exquisitely carved 
bas-relief sculptures in front of the miniature shrines and also between 
them, depicting various forms of &iva. 

The second storey, which rises from behind the string of the miniature 
shrines of the first storey, is similar in design and is of slightly 
lesser height. Its four walls are adorned by a similar set of pilasters, as 
below, the top portions of which are visible, carrying a beam above. Over 
the beam is a bhwtamald supporting a kapota similar to the one in the tala 
below, but with straight sides and devoid of projections or recesses. There 
is a ^ieze of harhsas running all round the top of the cube, an early feature, 
and is sheltered as it were by the overhanging kapota. The kapota is 
decorated as the one below, with four ktidu ornaments and scroll work in 
relief. Over the kapota runs a vyala frieze with jutting makara heads in the 
comers. Placed on the four comers of this storey are four magnificently 
moulded bulls {nandis —^recumbent) facing outwards, while in the centre 
is the octagonal base of the grlva. The grlvii in its original state had appa¬ 
rently four niches on its cardinal sides enshrining appropriate deities. 

The ardhamandapa in front, which is of lesser width than the shrine 
and rises on the extension of the same plinth, carries on its north and south 
side walls pilasters identical with those of the shrine. The bhutamald on 
the top, the kapota over it and the vydlamdld frieze are but extensions of 
similar friezes and members of the main shrine. Unlike in other Cho]a 
temples, there are no niches on the north and south walls of the ardhaman^^pa 
usually enshrining .the images of GaneM and Durgd respectively. It is, 
therefore, 6f the same period as the main shrine. 

The closed rmhama-ndapa, which is later than the main shrine, is a 
16-pillared hall of greater width than the shrine. The pillars are cylindrical, 
carrying imitation Pallava corbels directly on their tops without the inter¬ 
vening capital members. The mandapa has entrances on the east and the 
south. It is simpler in appearance than the shrine. The pilasters on the 
outside are similar to those on the walls of the shrine. 

The covered cloister all round the temple and the gopwra entrance in 
front seem to be of the later Pandya period, i.e. twelfth-thirteenth century 
A.D. Surrounding this and the Amman shrine to the south is an outer 
enclosure or tirum^il, which is again of a later date. 

C. SouLPTUEAL Embellishments 
(i) General characteristics 

The most remarkable feature of this temple is the extant sculptures 
ado rning the front of the faces of the karnaknlas, iodds or ko^has and 
panjaras in the first storey of the vimS/na and those placed on the four cardinal 
faces of the grtvd and Mkhara. Unfortunately, however, the sculptures 
on the eastern side of the first storey are covered by a massive modem 
terrace put up over the qrdhmmnfiapa in order to make it water-tight. 

* The sculptures deserve to be described at some length, not merely 
hecause of their quality and fineness, but also because some of them are 
7 1 
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rare. The stone employed in the construction being coarse-grained accounts 
•for some part of the coarseness of the otherwise foiely executed sculptural 
elements. 

(ii) The sculptures on the southern side 

The five sculptures corresponding to the five miniature shrines over 
the entablature on the southern side are in the following o^jier, from east 
to west (PI. IV): ^ 

1. Umaprasddana (PL ITT, fig. 1), showing J^iva appeasing by a gentle 
caress Urnd’e ire caused by his receiving Qahga on his tresses. It 
occurs on the southern face of the south-eastern karnakufO'. 

2. Uma and ^iva (PI. Ill, fig. 1) standing in a pose of embrace or 
alihgana, while leaning against vri§abha, occurs on the face of the 
pahjara. It may be described as Yfi^abhantika. 

3. Nafaraja in dnanda tdndava (PI. Ill, fig. 2), with one foot planted 
on the recumbent apasmdra, occurs on the face of the central Mid. 
K. R. Srinivasani considers it the earliest representation o# this 
form in South India. 

4. The face of the panjara to the west of the central Mid shows a 
scene of the aftermath of Daksayajha (Pis. IV and V). ^iva stands 
in an attitude of blessing as the most important figure. 
Pdrvati stands in the background as Sati, and below her is Dak§a 
with a ram’s head which is possibly in the process of being fitted 
by a gaim. 

6. The figure on the face of the karnakuta in the south-west comer 
depicts ^iva as ArdharMrUvara (Pis. IV and V) standing against 
a bull, with the ^iva, half, two-armed, and the Pdrvati, half, with a 
single arm. 

(iii) The 'sculptures on the western side 

There are likewise five sculptures on the western side in the following 
order from south to north : 

1. The figure on the face of the south-west karnakuta is of &iva 
(PI. VI) armed with bow and arrow and mriga and paraAu, and 
would be a representation of Tripurdntaka rather than of Kirata. 

2. The sculpture on the face of the adjoining pahjara depicts i^iva 
in the role of Kdldri or Kdldntaka (PL VI), with eight arms, and 
trampling upon Kola. 

3. The central SdMi carries over its face the figure of &iva as a 
Lihgodbhava-murti (PL VII), flanked on the right by Brahma 
and on the left by Visnu in ahjali pose, besides their zoomorphic . 
forms of the hamsa and vardha, respectively, seeking to meet 
the challenge by being poised above and below the form of ^iva, 

4. On the face of the northern pahjara adjoining the central Mid is 
the figure of i§iva in sukhdsana (PL VIII, fig. 1) with a yogapaffa 
running round his bent-up left ibiee and waist. To his right, in 
the recess, is the figure of Kama or Manmatha, the god of love, 


I K. R. Srinivaaan: ‘Borne Aspeots of Religion as revealed by Monuments and 
Literature of the South’. Journal of the Madras University, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, p. 190, 
PI. IX B. 

7B ' 
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encircled by flames, caused by the wrath of l^iva at the disturbance 
to his meditation. To the left, in the recess, is the supplicating 
and mournful figure of Eati, the consort of Manmaiha. This is, 
therefore, the depiction of ^iva as Kdmdri or Kamantaka. 

5. The face of the karnakHta at the north-west comer carries the 
figure of ^iva in his role of Bhik^dfarui (PI. VIII, fig. 1) with a 
gana carrying the begging bowl over his head in front and a 
Ri§ipain% ofiering him alms to the right. 

(iv) The scidptures on the ^northern side. 

The sculptures on the face as they occur from west to east are as follows: 

1. The figuie on the northern face of the north-western karnakvia 
depicts Pdrvati performing the austerities of penance before her 
marriage to tSim (PI. VIII, fig. 2). She stands on her right foot, and 
the left is bent up at the knee in the posture of Urdhvajdnu, sur¬ 
rounded by panchagni or five fires with her hands clasped before 
her in ahjali and her face lifted up. 

2. The next scene, on the face of the adjoining pahjara shows the 
fulfilment of Pdrvatl’s penance, which was the theme of the previous 
panel. She is being led by her father, Ilimavdn to kiva, who is 
seated. The entire scene conjures up the delightful aspects of 
Kalydna-sundara. 

3. The face of the central ddld carries the figure of Biva in his benignly 
fierce aspect of slaying the elephant-demon (PI. IX, fig. 1), holding up 
its hide with upraised han(^ as the background, flayed out from 
the body of the slain demon, and standing or dancing upon its 
head. In this role Siva is described as Gajdri or Gajdntaka. 

4. The face of the panjara to the east of the central ^dJd depicts 
i§iva as Ghand&^migraha-murti (PI. X, fig. 1). ^^iva and Urm are 
shown as seated on the recumbent buU, and t^iva is in the process 
of tying the nirmalya (garland) round the head of supplicating 
Chande^a, kneeling before the Lord, and gratefully receiving 
His grace. 

5. The iconography of the figures on the face of the north-eastern 
karmkufa is not quite clear, though it probably shows the figure 
of ^iva, seated in mkhdsana and e, devotee performing abhi§eka. 

(v) The sculptures, on the faces of the grlvd 

The four sculptures on the four faces of the grlvd which are the only 
original remnants extant of this member are as follows: 

1. The eastern face carries the figure of Indra seated on the Airdvata. 

2. On the south is the seated figure of ^iva as Daksindmurti in his 
usual pose. 

3. The western side depicts the seated figiire of Yoga-ncvrasimha 
(PI. X, fig. 2), with a yoga-patfa, around the knees and waist. 

4. The northern side carries the figure of Brahma, seated on a lotus. 

(vi) The sculptures at the entrance of the ardhaman^upa 

'Wie two dvdrapdlahas on either side of the entrance to the ardhamamktpa 
are of charactwisfioally early type. Both are two armed with a prominent 
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up in tarjani or vismaya pose, the left is rating on a m&Bsive club. Where&s 
the dvdrapdlaka on the south faces front with his left leg thrown round the 
club, that on the north is in half profile, body facing front, while the part 
below the hip is twisted away from the legs. 

The interior of the vimdna is hollow as in all temples of the early Chola 
period. 

These features and the presence of the Saptamairikd Aoup inside the 
temple and an early sculpture of Qarte4a point to a date before the eleventh 
century. Of this, the facts will be clear from a consideration of the inscrip- 
tional evidence regarding the temple. 

The Amman shrine together with its original arAhxima'ndapa occurring 
to the south-east of the main shrine is obviously a later addition, say about 
the twelftJi or thirteenth century, as the architectural features indicate. 


D. The EpiGUArHiCAL Evidence om the Date of the Temple 

The inscriptions in the temple, as stated already, are numerous and 
while helping to fix the date of the temple throw, as we shall observe, ample 
light on the life of the time. 

It was the boast of Aditya Chola that he studded both the banks of 
the Kaveri as far as the sea with hiva temples. His son and successor, 
Parantaka, emulated this, and the temple at Tiruvallsvaram is in all likeli¬ 
hood an instance of his achievement. 

In the battle of Vellur fought in A.D. 915, Maravarman Rajasimha II 
Papdya was completely defeat^ by the Chola king, Parantaka I, and the 
Pandya king was forced to flee from his kingdom, allowing his heritage to 
fall into the hands of his enemy. This was followed up by progressive 
conquest and occupation of the Papdya country by Parantaka. 

If the Parake^arl mentioned in the Kuttalam inscription i in VaUelvMu, 
dated in the 31st regnal year of the king referred to, was Parantaka, it 
could bo conceded that the territory represented by the modem Tirunelveli 
district had come under his rule before his 21st regnal year. 

There is also an inscription at Suchindram, district Nagercoil, Madra82, 
dated in the 40th year of Parantaka. The provenance of these inscriptions 
and the achievements attributed to Parantaka point to the establishment 
of Chhla hegemony in the far south between A.D. 907 and A.D. 964. But 
there is an absence of Chola records in the Tirunelveli country after the 
death of Parantaka, until it was reconquered by Raja Raja I before his 
eleventh year of accession (i.e. A.D. 996)*. 

Two of the inscriptions in the temple in VaifelvUu script kre both dated 
in the eleventh year of the reign of Raja Raja I. These and two others, 
also in VaffeliUtu script, mention the village where the temple is situated 
as Bdja Baja Chaturvedimangala7n, a brahmadeyan (gift to Brahmins), 
in MullinSdu. 

The two undated inscriptions may also be connected with Raja Raja I, 
as they associated his name with the village, and this could not have 
happened before Raja Raja had conquered this part of the country, and 
they are also in Vatfeluttii script, whereas the inscriptions of the subsequent 
period are in Tamil script. 


1 A.li.E., 439 of 1917. 

43, 82 of 1899. 
^A.E.E., 116-119 of 1906. 
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Rajendra I (A.D. 1012-1044), the son and successor of Raja Raja I, 
appoint^ princes of the blood royal as Viceroys, who administered the 
papdya country and were styled ‘ Chola-Papdyas 

JatSvarman Sundara Chola Paijdya, probably a son of Rajendra, is 
mentioned in three i inscriptions in this temple. Two of his successors in 
the Viceregal gadi mentioned here are Maravarman Udaiyar ^ri Vikrama 
Chbla-Pandya 2 and Maravarman Udaiydr ^ri Parakrama Chola-Pandyas. 

In the reign of Kulottuhga I (A.D. 1070-1122), there were serious rebel¬ 
lions in the Plndya and Kerala countries, but he was able to reassert the 
Chola supremacy. He did not, however, revive the Chola-Papdya vice¬ 
royalty, but was content to leave the administration in the hands of its local 
rulers. 

The decline of Chola ascendancy, which began under Kulottuhga III, 
was completed in the times of Raja Raja III and Rajendra III. 

The Papdya supremacy reasserted itself in the time of Jatavarman 
Kula^ekhara (acc. 1190). The later inscriptions^ in the temple record, 
among others, the pra^asti of Jatavarman Kula^khara, ‘ who was pleased 
to take the Chola country’, and of Jatavarman Vira Papdya, who almost 
cohapleted the Pandya victory over the Cholas and the Hoysalas. Thus, 
the inscriptions in the temple record closely the political changes in the 
country. 

Incidentally, the inscriptions help also to fix the date of the temple. 
Though the earliest Chola inscription in the temple is dated in the eleventh 
year of Raja Raja I (i.e. A.D. 996), it is unlikely that the name of the builder 
.should be omitted to be mentioned if he were Raja Raja I himself, considering 
the fact that the village is named after him. It is most likely, therefore, 
that the temple would have come into existence in the time of Par§<ntaka, 
if not a little earlier. 

The two earliest inscriptions in Tamil script in the temple are dated 
in the thirteenth and seventeenth years, respectively, of the Chola-Paijdya 
Viceroy—Jatavarman Sundara Chola-Pandya. These mention the name of 
the temple as that of Tiruvallchchuram Udaiyar in Raja Raja Caturvedi- 
mahgalam (yillage) in Mullinadu (district) of Mudikoijda Cho]ava|anadu 
(province). 


R. Light on the Social, Cultueal and Economic Life 

DUKINa THE TENTH TO TJIIETEBNTH CENTTJEIBS 

These inscriptions present also vignettes of the social, cultural and 
economic life of this part of the country during the period from tenth to thir¬ 
teenth centuries. As interesting record®, probably of the reign of Rajendra 
Chola I, says that the temple and its priests and servants and the treasury 
were all placed under the protection of a battalion stationed there of a 
mighty army called the Munrukai MaMsmai or ‘ the great army of the 
three arms or sections (probably elephant corps, infantry and cavalry)’. 
This great army had to its credit brilliant achievements in Kerala, the 
Malainadu the Vehgi country, Ceylon, far off Sri Vijaya (Sumatra);^ and 
its men were worshippers of Vi?nu and l§iva. They are also mentioned 

» A , R . E ., 115 of 1905, 327-3.W of 1916. 

® 328 of 1916. 

329of 1916. 

326, 331, 333-371 of 1916. 

, ^ A , B . E ., 120 of 1006. 
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in an inscription ^ in the Bhaktavatsala temple at Sermadevi dated in 
A.D. 1096; and from the exploits attributed to them, they formed an 
important section of the army of Rajendra I, Several other temples in 
the jieighbourhood were also under its protection. There is a record® in 
this temple of the gift of a cow to supply ghee for a lamp, which was in 
the charge of a commandant (padait-talaivan). Another sendpati entrusted 
the devaddna village of ^iva-charana-ieklmranaUiir to a family in that 
village. Close by was another cantonment®, Raja R&ja 'Esivirappaffinam, 
where were stationed the Environ, who formed one of theiiivisions of the 
armies of the famous trade and merchant guild, ‘ ndnddeSlya-tUai-ayirattu 
ainnur-ruvar ’, i.e. the ‘ live hundred ’ merchant guild. 

The stationing of the army at this place may as well have been prompted 
by strategic considerations, as this position commanded the entrance to 
the southern Kerala country througli the ghats and also along the coast 
through Cape Comorin; and Ceylon, with which the ChSjas were perpetually 
at war, was right across the straits. 

We get also an insight into the revenue administration of the times 
from the extant records. A record speaks of an order to the assembly of 
Raja Raja Caiurvedimangalam stating that a newly founded hamlet was 
to be held as ryotwari tenure (kadamai) by the temple of Tiruvali^varam, 
while the proprietory right (kardnmai) was given to a local resident. The 
hamlet was a tax-free devaddnam'^. 

Udaiyar Sundara Choja-Pandya is stated to have converted a part of 
the brahtnadej/am land to ryotwari tenure** and before it was so done, it 
was made a devaddnam land. 

Inscriptions speak of the assembly of Raja Rdja Caturvedimangcdam. 
Obviously, it was a sabhd or assembly of Brahmans. 

There are other inscriptions dealing with a number of texts and also 
with royal orders making lands tax-free. 

As was usual during the period, the temple housed a number of mathams, 
one of them was Grdmardjan tiru matham, wherein were housed the devotees 
of the temple®. In the VlrapandiUimatham itinerant ascetics were fed. 
Frequent mention is made of the feeding of Mdhe.4varas. The names of 
some of them, Aghora Deva, SaddMva Deva, Tatpurusa Dma, indicate that 
they were Saiva agamic gurus. The Oolaki matham, the priests of which 
wore spread all over the land from Kashmir down to Banaras, and from 
Radha country in Bengal and Chedi in the north to Tirunelveli in the far 
south, had its representatives in this village. Mention is made of two lines 
of disciples or santdnas, namely the Gndndmritdckdrya santdna and Jiyar 
sarddrui^. 

There are usual references to gifts for feeding, worship, burning of 
lamps and for the maintenance of (lower gardens and for the conduct of 
festivals. Some of the festivals were conducted on the birthdays of the 
rulers. The temple had a number of dancing girls, some of whom made 
gifts of gold to the temple. One interesting order of Jatavarman Kula- 
iSekhara says that the paddy assigned to the temple for offering should be' 
husked by dancing girls. 

^A.R.E,. 189 of 1896. 

2 A.R.E., 330 of 1916. 

9 A.R.E., 360 and 366 of 1916. 

*‘A.R.E., .368 of 1916. 

6 A.R.E., 327 of 1916. 

^A.R.E., 366 of 1916. 

’’A.R.E., 361 of 1916 

^A,R,E., 364 of 1916. 
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F. Conclusion 

Thus, this temple built early in the tenth century far iuto the interior 
of the Papdya country is reminiscent of the glories of the Cholas, and the 
records inscribed on it provide ample information about the contemporary 
political, social, cultural and economic life. By itself, it is an excellent 
piec^ of art with well-proportioned architectural members and a profusion 
of delightful sculptures representing various forms of i^iva and legends 
connected with the Great Lord. 
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yadavapraka^a and his commentary on the 

GHANDAH8VTRA OF PlflGAI.A 

By SrVAPRASAD Bhattaohaeyya 

In modem days the Chandahsutra of Pingala (the Vedanga chandas), 
as distinct from the later apocryphal Prdkrta-Pirlgala, has been a little read 
work.i The ddstraic and scientific manner of presentation, which from its 
inception, like that in the sister science, vydkarana, it could not afford to 
leave out, the large proportion of the siitras relating to the Vedic metres 
(a little more than one-third, or to be precise 107 out of the 288 siitras in 
YadavaprakaSa’s text) and the incidental attention to the pratyayas (like 
prastdra, the multiplication of metrical specimens by the processes of per- 
jnutation and combination, as well as nasfa and uddis^), which, though per¬ 
taining essentially to the classic metres, appeared like riddles and at their best 
were catechized in later treatises on the subject, if not given the go-by, 
have served as hard nuts to crack and as avoidable impediments to the 
later easy-going student, especially because he had to devote his energies to 
other important topics. From early times of memorable antiquity, devices 
were set on foot to shorten this course and the treatises* of Jayadeva, a 
Jaina systematizer of Pingala, who, however, leaves no item out of Pingala’s 
original work, the synopses (sdra) in the Agnipurdna and the Oaruda- 
purdna,^ both, especially the latter, highly valued particularly by the late 
writer Bhaskara-raya, author of the foremost and most voluminous works on 
•the subject, as well as the Prdkrata-Pi'Agala, which brought metres of the 
Vedanga chandas into a line with its ramifications in Prakrit apabhramda 
and dialectal metres, have served in their own way& to make a business¬ 
like practical approach to the subject available within the reach of later- 
day students. The mediaeval standard works like the Vrttaratndkara and 
the later eapy manuals like the Chandomanjarl of the Orissan poet, Gangadasa, 
and the ^riitabodha, often, though wrongly, attributed to the prince of 
poets, Kalidasa, showed which way the wind was blowing. In such cir¬ 
cumstances the attention of the average scholar in literature could not be 
diverted to commentaries^ on the Vedanga chandas of Pingala, which, as 


1 The confusion of the Prdk. Pmg. with tho PiU. Oh. Sut. has been responsible for 
wrong entries in several Des. Cat. of MSS. by counting conunentaries on the former as 
commentaries on tho latter. Krishnamachariyar in his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature (p. 891) has followed these Dea. Cat. and has given a wrong account; o.^. 
commentaries by Vaninatha and 8r!harsa which are available in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College MSS. collection {Chandas, Nos. 9 and 8) are on tho Prdk. Ping, and not on 
Fidgala’s ChctndaJisutra. 

8 Jayadeva-Chandaa (pp. 1-40) in the Jayaddman ed. H, D. Velankar, Bombay, 
1960. 

* Agnipur., Ch. 328—335 (Anand edu., Poona), Oarudapur., Ch. 211—216 (Vangav&al 
edn., Calcutta). 

* Over and above the three commentaries discussed here are those referred to by the 
popular commentator, Halayudha, in the Mft. SaAj. (under IV. 62; 

, VI. 18: ^ } VIII. 34: 

those by a (Y, P. and this gfiTBll ™ ^ “““Jf 

oases). On f. lOlo (regarding gfwBT’CTBt noted by Bh&akarexftya, f. 111a 

regarding him ^:) ^ Bhdfyar&ga; and a 

{ 179 ) 
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extant in MSS., or known ifrom other commentaries that survived, are not 
more than ten at the best computation. 

Yadavapraka6a is one of such commentators, certainly not the earliest 
but one of the very earliest that are known. As a commentator on metrics 
he is not well known. About seventy years ago Professor Gustav Oppert 
mentioned Yadavaprakaf^a’s commentary, in his edition of the lexicon 
Vaijayanli, which is hold in high esteem throughout South India. The 
Catalans Catalogonim does not enter this work under YadavaprakaSa, 
though it was compiled long after this edition. The absence ^ any recorded 
MSS. was the ostensible reason for this omission. The Des. Gat. of MSS. in 
the Oriental Library, Madras, of 1905 and later, the Triennial Gat. compiled 
imder the same auspices note four MSS.,^ three of which are in Telugu script 
and one in Devanagri script, which latter may not unlikely have been a 
transcript prepared on the basis of the throe Telugu MSS. The Adyar 
Library MSS. collection has got a MSS. in Devanagri script .2 The Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta,8 also has got a MSS. in Devanagri. All these MSS., as 
described and known, are more or less defective, full of lacunae, because of 
the wide gap of time and of the mode of approach by the scribes, who' 
copied the text from MSS. known to them. 

Fortunately for the modern scholar, who has access to the source- 
books used ,by YadavaprakaSa in his treatment of the Vedic metres, and to 
the Concordance of passages from the Vedas (where almost all of these 
are noticed), the vedic portion, which presented the greatest difficulty to the 
scribe, is restorablo with a high degree of proficiency. We cannot be so 
sure of the classical portion, where the illustrations, of which we shall speak 
in a subsequent section, and the supplementary metrical extracts 
supplied by Yadavapraka^a present considerable difficulty. Sometimes we 
have to resort to emendations, commensurate with the presented text for, 
the purpose of hitting at the desired reading. 

The well-known Yadavapraka&i was the blessed (hhagavat) Y. P., the 
teacher of the vidisfadvaita philosopher, Kamanuja, to whom according to 
the tradition current, the latter resorted in Kanci for instruction in Vedic 
and philosophic loro in the early part of the latter’s life as a student. He 
is known to have been the author of two works, the Vaijayardly the most 
popular lexicon in South India of the mediaeval period, as the numerous 
references thereto by commentators on Icdvyas go to show, and the Yati- 
dharmasamtuxaya, a digest in eleven sections {parvans) dealing with the 
raison d’itre of the institution and the code of conduct of the yatis, or san- 
nyasins, people in the fourth stage of life according to the time-honoured 
divisions of the stages of life of a varnddramin. While the former work is 
available in print, the latter is known in MSS.* only and is often confused 
with a later manual, the Yaiidharmasangraha by the monk ViiveSvara 
Sarasvati—a work which, in its sectional colophons and in some catalogues 


bhSsya-kSra different from himself noted occasionally in the Vrttacandrodaya, vide 
reference to the readings and expositions of the others, notably western, eastern and 
northern writers {Bhd^yardja, f. 1016, f. 108a, f. 129a), and Kauatubha different from his 
own work, Chandah-Kmtatuhha frequently referred to in the latter work (e.g. f. 276, f. 
326, f. 666, f, 696, f. 880). This Ch. Kaue. seems to have been an exposition of the 
viewB of Fihgala as in the Pingala-Chandah-Sutra. 

D 006, D 900 and B 4271, all in Telugu script and D 16694 in Devanagari script. 

• Adyar s Catalog^ie of MSS., Part II, p. 39, 9 T, 22. 

> MSS. Chandae, No. 22. 

* MSS. X> 2949, D 2960, D 2961, D 2962, D 2963, I> 2964, . . . D 10207 as well 
as B 3196(g) and B 4967(s} of Mad. Or. Qov. MSS. Library. 
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of MSS. inoliiding that in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, is also named Yati- 
dharmasamuccaya. Yadavaprak5,§a’8 work is widely ^own and is used as 
an authoritative exposition by digest writers like Kamal^kara Bhatta in his 
Nirnayasindhii and has been summarized for the school as a handy practical 
manual.i It is almost certain that Y. P. wrote other works® including a 
few on the philosophy of the Upanisads and on its bearing on the advaita 
system, as references to, and refutation of, his views appear in the Veddrtha- 
sangrafM^ of Ramanuja, and as worthy commentators like SudanSana 
Suri would expect one to hold. There is a pointed mention in such 
references to his difference in approach and in the final view (siMkd/nia) 
from Ramanuja, as well marked as those from his famous opponents, Sankara 
and Bhaskara. Tradition records that out of such differences, as well as of 
the two other recorded examples of the exposition of the Taitt. Upani^adic 
passage (IT. 1) Satyamjndnam anantam brahma and of the phrase Kapydaam 
ptindarllcani in the CMndogya Upani$ad (I. 6. 7) delivered in course of his 
first lessons from that guru, there sprang up a deadly hostility between the 
two, the curtain on w'hich was drawn after some years of persecution aimed 
at the latter, by his acceptance of the religious tutelage of his erstwhile 
pupil Ramanuja. 

The commentary on Pingala’s Chandahmtra at the end of the colophons 
in all the chapters calls itself throughout as the work of the blessed Yadava- 
praka^a {bJiagavato Yadavaprakddasya krtau Pihgalanagacchandoviciti- 
bhd^ye . . . adhyayah). At the end of the work there is a verse,* evidently 
of the commentator’s composition, which states that the rules of metrics 
{vfttavidhi) have been extracted (ujjahre) from the Ghanda^dstra of Pingala, 
to define metres, the favourite (vehicles) of poets, by the good and wise 
Yadavapraka^a, just as the code of conduct {vrttavidhi), a word used with a 
double entendre, had been extracted for the self-controlled ones {vaMn), 
and put into a formal manual, by the same author from the recorded 
instructions of the eminent yati {yativara). This yalivara in the above 
verso is compared to the Piiigala Ch. Rostra, i.e. to Pingala. In our land 
every form of instruction, especially that bearing, on dharma, must have to 
originate from a groat teacher or a figure well known therefor in the 
Puranio ifradition appearing as the systematizor of a Sastra (course of disci¬ 
plinary instruction). Taking recourse to the first alternative sense, as a 
personal reference, one would like to regard him as the great Yamun&carya, 
Alavandar, his guru .and the praedrya of Ramanuja, who is known by that 


1 R 1634(a), Mad, Or. Oov. MSS. Library, 

® The Viantiamrtipikd assigned to him by some scholars may be a wrong ascription 
due to confusion in nomenclature. The commentary on Vifif,uamrti by Nandapapdil^ 
is named as Vaijayanti, the name of the celebrated lexicon by Y. P. 

» e.g. in p. 2 (in the commentary 

^*0^ ^WTfSt^), P. 16 (^!^ eidtc commentary, 

p. 99: vid.e commentary: ipq 

The page references are to the Calcutta edn. as financed by 
Magniram Bangur, Cal. V^ik. Sam., 1998. 

I The Adyar MSS. reads the verse a bit difiBBrently. s wise 
W.*) and genti® or noble. In the VaijayarUi it is stated at the end: Tfw 
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name as the great mmi (^tihamp in the school. The more probable 

explan&tion, considered from the relevance of the simile, lies in choosing 
the second alternative sense, by which, from references in the prevalent 
works on the subject, yativara becomes equated with the great Dattatreya, 
who in Upani§a(iic2 and Pauranic accounts^ is described as the yati, who 
gave form and expression to this iastra, in a manner available in the 
Dattaireyasamhita* which has presumably been the model for Y. P.’s 
work and other allied works. The number of citations from him in 
such works and the appositeness of comparing a ddstta mth the 
established canons of long continuity would rule out perforce the other 
explanation and vindicate such an interpretation of the verse as the just 
one. The other work, ascribed to Y. P.,' the Vaijayantl, compared with 
later lexicons, contains a fairly large number of words which are peculiar® 
to Vedic literature, evincing the inherent bias of the author in that line, 
which would serve to connect the bhdsya on Pingala’s work in a kinship. 


^ arirfh inft ^ « 

(intro, ver. 2 od). One ia found in the list of ViSist&dvaita teachers noted in 

that work {vide the Pandit edn„ 1924, reprint, *p. 164); 

the grandson of the dedrya of and the prdcSrya of 

The of footnote 4 (p. 2) may be deemed as a source of his knowledge on in 

the sense that the lessons on the Datldtreyaeamhitd and the information therein came 
from him. 

2 sr*fr W»r^ {Daltdtreyo- 

panifod ); n-if sfm WWWVlvftr . . . {Brhajjabdlopani?ad); 

(Rudrak§ajdhdlopa- 

ni?ad). 

3 e.g. in the Markamlcya Purdipz, Ch. 41, 20-26 (^Tf^T'VTTfH) as the teachings of 

Dattatreya; Bhdg. Pur., II. 7.4 ^ 

I. .. II) VI. 8.16 (wTlU’tTRk . • . I 

iftJrwivj:... 11) 

* Mad. Or. Oov. MSS. Library, D 2947 {Dattatreyasamhila on in 13 chapters 

divided as (i) (ii) (iu) (iv-v) 

(vi-vii) (viii) («) 

(x-xii) and (xiii) ; and D No. 2850 {Yatidhamia- 

samuccaya) in 11 parvana divided as (i) (ii) (hi) ^IT* 

(iv) WfUTigSHiW, (v)g«^f^fH, {vi)^r^^Tl^fjj(«rT, (vii)^T^TT, (vui)vnTftrW- 

ftrfw, (ii) (*) VT^lftlWTfit»JlI, (») This work begins 

thus : I *n^*TT'!r H 

® ‘Another distinct feature of the Vaijayanti is that it contains the most iomortmit 
words of the sacred as well as of the secular literature in Sanskrit’ (Q. Oppert’s Preface, 

p. 1). Among such we find ^flnrw, f«ll, 

wrr, «rnzf*r, 5r«rT3«», WKs wiPrann (one of the seven 

fiames of fire), (indeclinable) and ( = Bhaskararaya, 

the other important commentator on Pift. Ch. Silt., it may be noted incidentally, wrote 
a Vaidikakofa which was (published from Bombay several years ago. 
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Tlie Vaijayaidi registers 21 metres as chandas,^ diverging tom the mode 
of Amarasmiia ^and his followers in lexicography) who would count them 
as seven. The antiquated mode of reference for Vedic works* by such 
terms as iakhdnUira, a form usecl by Uvata in his commentaries known to 
students of mediaeval texts like those of Sankara, Bamanuja and Madhva 
to designate works, not necessarily of the same Vedic sathhitd but works of 
other Vedas as well, the brdhmanas, terms like brdhmanavdda (statements 
in the weU-known texts known as the Brdhnianas), vaidika ilokas (referring 
to verses in works of the Vedic sutra period like the Niddnasutra), to the 
bahvrcas and chdndogaa', to dd^atayl, and sdmayom ; the authoritative mention 
of the Vdrsaganyas (under III. 12) and the Ahmrctidkha (under III. 15), 
names forgotten even in mediaeval parlance, the frequent citations from 
Vedic Brdhmana and autra texts, in support of the position of the author 
Pihgala, who is designated by the epithet dcdrya, the wide use of technical 
terms® familiar to Vedic scholars like stotra, idatra, ydjyd, annuvdkyd, 
anukramani and sampad, and occasionally of such in verbal forms (Awyanie, 
anucya, anukramya, sampadyante) as well, and the indulgence in archaic 
and elliptic forms of expression® in the commentary are symptomatic not 
merely of Vedic scholarship but also betray an inclination to old fashions, 
which characterize the writer and serve to determine his antiquity. 
Ramanuja belongs certainly to the eleventh century, A.D. 1017-1137 is the 
life period assigned to him in the tradition of the school, and his teacher, Y. P., 
in his early life must have therefore lived between the fourth quarter of the 
tenth and the middle of the eleventh century. The well-known commentator 
on the Ch. autma, the vrttikrt Halayudlia who from his panegyric verses used 
as illustrations must be inferred to have lived in the time of king Mufija, 
the uncle and predecessor of king Bhoja, i.e. near about the last quarter 
of the tenth century, has no such preferences or inclinations and his com¬ 
mentary on the Vedic portion is only an easy rendering of the aMraa. 

The third great annotator is the groat scholar-prodigy, Bhaskararaya, 
author of more than fifty works, fotir of which (leaving out the amphibious 
polemic Vddakutuhala, conceived in the spirit of a mlrmmaaka, eight sections 
of whichj. according to his own assertion, relate to metres) are on metrics.* 


1 Odyatnpramukham chhandah (Amarakofa), Ghhandobheddstu gdyatripramtikha 

ekavimdatifi (Fay., p. 86); Vaij., p, 236 « important in this connection, 

vide f.n. 12, f.n. 37 and f.n. 41, as in Y. P.’s commentary is often used as a synonym 
for (metres). 

2 These terms are foimd also in Uvata’s commentary on the 5ft. PrdtiSdkhya written 
in Ujjayini under king Bhoja {n?yadlm6ca namaekrityojjayinydmuvato vaaan mantrS- 
fidm kflavdn bhdfyam nufhim bhoje praidsati, i.e. about the first quarter of the 
eleventh century A.D.). The influence of the one over the other is not ruled out. From 
the life period inferred from the records of the Bfimfinuja sect, it is likely that Y. P. is 
the later of the two. 

8 e.g. H (under I. 13) f JTTN^Ts J 

(under II. 9); 

TfW (under in. 36) ; farx(*n^ (under IH. 66); 

(under in. 66); I “d 

(under V.8). 

* Vf. Can. Vd. (111.0 94), Bhd^ardja {I1I,A 177 of the Society oolleotion), the 
Ch, Kavs. and the Mrta>{aan)jimra. The BhdakaravUdaakdvya (life-account of Bl^ka- 
rarAya) notes one more VSrttikardja, not separately mentioned by BbAskora himwlf 
pmbably because it was a part of the BhSfyardja or of the Ff- Can. Vd. boA of whioh 
obtain vdntikaa as supplehaentary matter, or because it woiLSomebody else'a composi¬ 
tion like the Ohot% FfWi noted there. " 
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Two of them, the Vrttacandrodaya, the biggest known dissertation on the 
subject, in eighteen thousand granthaa, and the Bha^yaraja on Pifigala’s 
Chandahsiitra, have direct relation to Pidgala’s work. Both the latter 
works are available in full in MSS. in the Society collection of Sanskrit MSS. 
of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Bhaskararaya seems to refer to Y. P. as 
pr&ncai>, vrddhdh, the old scholar,! a term indicating respectable antiquity. 
But while Bhaskararaya has used Halayudha’s vriti profusely^in both of his 
works, he has made a meagre use of Y. P.’s work and this is ea|jily explained. 
Bhaskararaya is an elaborate and finished debater, or, to be fnore pointed, 
he likes to present himself as the challenger of the views of others, including 
even minor writers who do not deserve such a scrutiny in treatment. Y. P. 
is a sober, sedate and dignified writer, bent on helping his readers with a 
short, lucid and practical exposition and presents his notes in a manner 
that does not conduce to controversy. Ho minimizes difierences by noting 
the siddhdnta of the acdrya^ as such in the Vedic portion and supplements 
information for the classical literature portion by the pithy expression 
api ca. Even when he stresses one particular view, e.g. in connection 
with his exposition* of the genera samdnl, pramdnl and vitana (V. 6, 7, 8) 
and of the gdthd (VIII. 1), on all of which topics a keen controversy 
has subsequently raged, his manner is so convincing that it disarms all 
criticism. In these specific cases Bhaskararaya queorly enough does not 
fight with him, even though his views are often fundamentally different. 
He uses two verses, the first and the fourth (last) verses in Y. P.’s introduction 
to his commentary. Though all the four verses apparently overlap Pin- 
gala’s sdtra text (Y. P.’s intro, v. 1-2 and Ch. su. I. 1-11), they are meant as 
appreciative eulogy of Pingala’s work and method, the first especially as an 
indirect way of seeking the grace of 6iva,^ who is noted as the pioneer of 
the ddstra at the end of Y. P.’s commentary. Bhaskararaya uses them to 


! Vr. Can. Ud. (f. 316) ; Prdncaatudlrgham mmyogaparam tathd plutam vyaiija- 
nQ,ntmnu§mantuth. Sdnusvaram ca gurum kvacidavasdnipi laghuvantyam, and Vf. Can. 
Vd. (f. 48o) and Bhdsyardja (f. 686, 69a) : Yaiha mayarasatajabhanalagasammitarh 
bhramati vahmayam jagati yamjeti ke§dncichchhloke, 

2 of. Jayd. Ch. I. 4 . I. 6 j I. 9 fvVUft ufutrfW and Y. P.* 

into. V, 4: f^lf ... and on 1,10: fWUWmi VU HfW 

ftwt ftUT*r JR ; on I. 11; g 

’T*!! ...» on VI, 1: irgui—HTJfTW 
1 . .. I .. . wiftw ... II 

» Ibid., V. 6! 

WTW WVtw I. . . 'IW BTOTS?IRt 

I 

... I V. 7: iruirv: gw^iu: gwikfvfiT »irwviRWT ^trrifir: wm vtt wfii... 

TOt MWTBVRfilwiV I V. 8: ^TWt BV VVWmf 

fniurtli I (This is also the view of the Janair. Ch. Ftc. (II, 3-6); VIII. 6: \ 

»rmTi gv: 

a £fa jayati pihgalandgafy Shapriuddddvihuidfumatili, and Vf. Ca/n. Vd., f. 4006: 
granthah l$odaiy(mibdprcui6dcaah j^roali and Bhdgyardja, f. 13^: iti Mddradopdsti- 
labdh&tArdXkgUdmidt... ohJiandojAdnamidath bhavddbhagmmto Ubha surd^ihgtiru- 
»t<iam3dduioy<»vana8tat6suragwvrTndt!id<^*>niknd tatah. mchf^lavyddapi acutavo mtmivmro 
rdUutatah pihgalaataeyedai/H yaiaad gufwbhuvi dhftaih prdpydsmadddyaih kratndt. 
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explsin the position of the Sdstrakara’s ruling on relevant points (^ostra- 
sthUi) and has remarks which are in no way derogatory to the great com¬ 
mentator, whom ho acknowledges as pmnca^ (an old scholar). 

The present-day student of Pingala’s work meets with these two verses 
(rather all the four verses) in the introduction by Y. P. in his commentary 
in all the printed editions of Halayudha’s v^Ui (except in one, the Bib. Ind, 
echi., Calcutta, 1871), and is perplexed. In a MSS. (Madras Or. MSS. Lib., 
D 901) thereof both these versos are also met with where, however, the editor’s 
notei sets matters right. None of the MSS. of Halayudha’s vrtti, consulted 
by us, contains these versos. Bhaskararaya’s ascription of them to pranca^ 
(old writers) and not to Halayiidha .... (vrtti-krt), whom he has cited very 
frequently in his works, settles the question. By no stretch of imagination 
can they be regarded as part of Pihgala’s sulra work either. The wording of 
the first verse {jayati Pingalanagdfy), and the abseneo of any commentary on 
these verses, which, as we have already noted, cover the gi-dund trodden 
over by his sutras, leads also to this conclusion. Moreover, no sutrakara of 
•repute can ever have the foolishness to indulge in such self-praise. The 
practice among a certain section of Deccan Brahmins, to which Mm. Kane 
refers, in his History of Dhirmdiastra, of citing the first of those verses 
{mayarasatajabJiarialagasanimitam ...), the symbols arranged exactly in the 
order in Pihgala’s work, where they are first noted (I. 1-10) during the 
annual Vedic upakarman ceremony presumably as an earnest indication of 
the beginning of the veddnga chwidas^ meaning thereby that it is a part 
and parcel of Pihgala’s work is, therefore, based on a wrong supposition 
and may have come into vogue rather late. This is proved by the faulti¬ 
ness of the symbolic and technical names of other departments too (e.g. in 
grammar where Papini’s A§tddhyayi may bo noted as the source-book). ‘ 

* There arises, therefore, the consideration of the primary requisite of a 
scrupulously conceived commentary, especially in the case of an early 
work, viz. that of presenting a faultless text. Y. P. is, on this as well as on 
other grounds, a more faithful commentator than anybody else, particularly 
Halayudlia. Halayudlia has left out certain sutras, e.g. IV. 8 in Y. P.’s® 
presentation, in the Vedic portion, which is read as one sutra by Y. P., as 
three sutras by Bhaskararaya in his Bfba§yaraja^ and as five sUtras^ by 
Sadguru^isya in his commentary on the Rk. v. sarv. arm of Katyayana (the 
division being uktam sd'ti\madhyam\prati§th& su ca in BhaskararSya’s 
pr^entation and uktam ] sdti \ madhyam | pratisiha ] m ca in SadguruSisya’s 
reference)®, VI. 16 ekarupam saujagau ga^,^ and VI. 38 {4a4apluta). He has 
mention^ certain sutras as being doubtful (III. 66, in. 66 and Vin. 14 in 


1 Ibid, on D 901 : ‘The stanzas in the beginning seem to be taken from the 
commentary by Y. P.’ 

* Vol. n, p. 703, f.n. 1684: _IRTCH . .. o.f. Nid. gat. Ch. Vic. 


«WT51 nwt Ktqil and 

Vr. Gan. Ud, f. 8«-86: 

I One Cal. Sanskrit CoU. MSS. of PiAg. Ch. SU. (miUa) (Chhandaa No. 6) 
reculs the verse ... at the very beginning of the text, though it does not count 


it among sUtrae, which are numbered in the MSS. 

> IV. 8: uictaih sdti rnadhyash pratifphd su cha imdrvyunydni paUca chkanddthsi. 

* BhdfyarSja, f. 61o: etSni sHtrdtvi vrittikftd vismrtdni. 

® As in p. 76 (edi by Maodonell, Oxford, 1899). 

® Y. F, reads it aa the first ^tra on ll-syllabled metres. Some {vide Weber: 
'Indieeh Studien, VIII. p. 390) including Bhiskararftya in the Bhdfyardja read it as 
the last siUra on iO-syliabled metres. 
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Y. P.’s text) whichi are acknowledged by all as of Pingala. On the con¬ 
trary, he has admitted certain avXras (e.g. vdhinl between VI. 39 and VI. 40 
of Y. P. and vildsinl before VI. 27 of Y. P.’s text) and added eighteen aiUrtis 
all in a series (in VIII. 2-19 in his numbering) which did not form part of 
the original aiiira work. Bhaskararaya in his almost desperate attempt to 
make up the round number of throe hundred,^ which he ascribes to Pihgala 
on an alleged tradition amongst authorities on the subject, has accepted 
certain siitras, some on the basis of the tradition enshrinad in the Agni~ 
purami and especially in the OarvdO'P^f'i'dna and certain more not counted 
by them which are doubtful and about some of which he* is not himself 
very sure. Besides,, the order of arrangement of the sutraa, especially in the 
Vedic portion in Y. P. (e.g. III. 11-19 and III. 66-68), is not the same in 
other commentaries. In this matter we may safely follow the Ch. viciti 
(recently published from West Germany) and the Jayadeva Chandaa in 
preference to the two Purana texts which appear to be later and on which 
latter works Bhaskararaya places implicit confidence. There are some 
minor divergences^ in the readings of the autraa in Y, P.’s text from those 
in Halayudha’s, including differences in nomenclature* of the metres—and 
here we are not counting the faulty readings perpetrated by the editors of 
Halayudha’s text as printed. In almost all these cases Y. P.’s readings are 
unexceptionable. One such reading is in VIII. 1 {atraaiddham gdihd) 
where Halayudlia and later writers like Kedarabhatta choose to read 
atrdnuktam gdthd. Older authorities^—as Jayadeva (VII. 36) and Medha- 
tithi, the commentator on the Manuaamhltd (IX. 42), as we have noted in 
Jottinga on Sanakrit Metrics published in Our Heritage (Vol. VII. 2 and Vol. 
VIII. 2), sanction Y. P.’s reading. 

The ten opening aviras of Pingala’s work (known as daiasutrl in scho¬ 
lastic circles), like the opening sutraa defining guna, vrddhi, etc., in the 
A§iddhydyi of Panini, have been explained differently by various commenta¬ 
tors from the standpoint of their bearing on the ddstra in general. Mediaeval 
commentators on this work starting from Halayudha, as well as those on the 
later popular nibandha texts like the Vrttaratndkara, have spent their time 
and energy in explaining their auspicious aspect (mangaldrtha), d.e. with an 
eye to phalairuti, the alleged theological bearing on the subject in the 
paurdnic fashion. Bhaskararaya has in his Bhdayardja struck on a new 


1 alra rocandbhah krtayah iydvdnyaticchanddmsUyadfwyate chhSndogak . . . for 
which Halayudha is criticised by Bhaskararaya in the Bfid^ardja (f. 46a-46&): 
caramasulradvyath na karla/vyam iH vrttikrtdm prarnddah, 

2 Bhdfyardja (f. 132o): I t»r 

H Y. P. has 288 suiras, 16 in Ch. 1.16 in Ch. n.68 in Ch. III. 64 in 
Oh. IV^42 in Ch. V.42 in Ch. VI.35 in Ch. VII.IG in Ch. VIII. The Cal. Sanskrit 
OoUege MSS. (Chandaa No. 6) has 297 and Halayudha has 308. 

» e.g. m. 13: HalSyudha reads WKrit ; HI. 16: 

H. reads sifiraT; m. 66: 

H. reads ... ; vi. 4i: ... ^^ wiftrw (y. p.), 

H. leaves out and notes I 

* e.g. Y. P. IV. 40 ^^*15 which H. reads ; VI. 7 : H. reads 

) Y. P. VI. 37 : which H. and others read as ; 

Y. P. VII. 26: which H. reads as WfW, the AgTtipurdna as I 

4 The Ctarudapurdna (Oh. 336.1) which on its own asawtion is a summafy of 
Pidgala’s work, however, reads JTPBT 1 
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note in his bold but ingenious appioaob to unfold theii ulteriot obleotive 
and has taken a bid to remove the thorns of wrong interpretations {daia~ 
sutrwilaprotam-asatvp&khydnaJcantakam),^ Our old commentator (Y. P.) has 
provided a novel perspective for looking into them at the end of his com¬ 
mentary on the first chapter, which fits in admirably with the Vedic incep- 
tiomof the science as well as with the treatment of his subject-matter by the 
autrakdra himself, a form of approach foimd in other idstraa (e.g. Akahkdra) 
as well. The ten sHtraa point at the efficacy of a grounding in the ten 
categories {paddrthas), viz. metrical units {ganm), appellations {samjnd), 
the process of resolution—the division of the conjunctive s;f^llables (vikar§a, 
sampad)-^the deity {devatd), musical notes (avara), the clans of the important 
Vedic fsis {gotra), the colours {varna), the differentiation of short and long 
vowels Igurulaghv^anjndna), the division into the three {sama, ardhasama, 
vi^ama) classes of metres, and the caesura {yati). While the first two and 
the last three have strict relevance to classic metres, the other five pertain 
characteristically to Vedic metrics; and these cover the entire body of the 
.suira work. The six rnMrds in the wording of the opening siUra (I. 1) of the 
work point, according to Y. P., to the six pratyayaa treated in the last 
chapter. Bharata in his Natyaidstra also has noted ten fundamental 
requisites in the understanding of the modus operandi of metres (chando- 
gatavidhi), which are, however, explained in their relevance to the drama by 
his commentator Abhinavagupta.2 The incidence of the number ten has 
an aptness in the case of Pingala’s work which invites attention, s 

The commentary on the strictly Vedic portion covers a little less than 
one-third of the entire work and tho numbering of adtraa just agrees with 
that proportion (92 out of a total of 288 sutraa). It is lucid and i^ormative 
to a degree and may well be used as a safe companion to the study of the 
•Vedic chandaa literature as any other commentary {hha^ydrUara) in Vedic 
parlance as well as on the prdiiiakhyaa on strictly Vedic lines. Y. P. has 
put forward a strong brief for the dcdrya Pingala as the expositor of the 
veddiuga chandaa and not as a summarizer thereof, emphasizing that the 
apparent omissions and oversights, in reality, do not matter (e.g. remarks 

in his compientary on III. 6 dcdryen^ tu . vyahhic&raaydpi dar&anM\ 

on III. 48 padajMnktayo gdyatnviie$dh, iti bahvfcah, panktiviie^a eva brdhma- 
navddebhya itydcdrydl}>, tathd ca brdhmanatfdddh . . .). This has been possible 
because of his thorough and systematic use of Samhitd and Brdhmawi 
literature and not merely of tho Vedic aiUra manuals, especially the 
Rk. prdtUdkhya, the Anukramanis of Saunaka and K§,tyayana and 
the NiddnaaiUra attached to the Sdmaveda, and the Bfhat-aarvdmikrama- 
niautra of the Atharvanas. It has rendered superfiuous works like the 


* {.2a: ^ I. .. fW 1*1 WBtN | 

ws^!WT«n:fSr«wH i... »rr^s i 

* Nat. S'Sa. (G.O.S. edn., Vol. II. Ch. XXV. 102): eampadvtramapddddcha devatd- 
athdnamak^arofn. vartiah evaro vidhirvfttamiti ohhandogato vidhih |} and tlra Abh, bh. 
thereon: aampaditi ... inUdveva acmbhimo na kavya iti tdtparyat]}. etannirOpoiiaanHi- 
payvjyate yatra vedavdkyaaadriam vSkyam nirnAyate yathSbhijUAnaiakuntale. 

* The Cal. Sanskrit CoU. MSS. {Chandaa No. 6) of Pidgala CAoa. SiU. puts this 

nicely: Vrai^liflNT^r tCWuJll- 

This is a gist of Y. P.'s oonunentwy on 1.16 {dhiiristnmityddimath autrarh ... praatarddfn 
faf pratyaydnki) whic& has been referred to above in detaib in Y. P.’s oommentary on 

1.16:... %*r n«^04!* f ufir^nornr imruifiiirw 

%*i *r*tT*t^w: 

^fiiw I wm t*r nb twwfirfH i 
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learned commentary on the cAandas portion by Sadgnm^iaya on K&ty&- 
yana’s Sarvanukrarmni (Rv.), which was composed about two centuries 
later and which was utilized by the next, though very late, commentator on 
Pihgala already noted. The illustrations given by Y. P. are copious and are 
explained by helpful, though terse, comments^ which often evince his 
manifold attainments. Halayudha has not provided illustrations—the 
Bib. Ind. edn. and old MSS. of his work are evidences therefor—though 
printed editions have been bold enough to supply them .•maybe on the 
basis of notes appended at top and bottom of certain MSS if that were con¬ 
sulted by them.* 

The significance of the role of metres in Vedic paraphernalia (II. 16), the 
suggestive analysis of the process of vikar§a or svarabhakti (III. 2), sequel to 
the idea of the manifold conception of smra in Vedic phonetics, the processes 
of contraction (pratikrama) and expansion {abhikrama)^ incidental to Vedic 
formulation of metres with reference to the number of syllables, the con¬ 
ception of vrtti in its two forms, the laghuvriti and the guruvrtti as depend¬ 
ing on the sliortness and length of vowels in the structure* of a Vedic- 
metre, particularly of the anu^fubh, tri§^ubh and jagatl, and their conscious 
application by the Vedic f^is, a very important feature almost lost sight of 
by the modem scholars, especially of the West, in their statistical analysis 
of the emphasis on such in the light of the variations in cadence which are 
sought to be explained away, their division into the basic metres, the 
atichandas (long metres), and the rare varieties like kfti, the occasional, 
rather rare, operation of the process* of adhyd$a (appendage) and the acqui¬ 
escence in the theory of metres having a varying number of feet (with proper 
illustrations) commencing from one to six, both of which contingencies^ 
have been especially marked in Prakrit and ApabhramSa metrics, the^ 


1 Under III. 7 : E’Sf ... I I 

1 ... ifir i; iii. le: i 

xfn ... ; iir. 46: unrijtfwv w 

WI . . . ’Srn 1; HI, 64: I 

^ WTW rHiTwm!: i 

2 Under III. 6 : EW 

•ifwHUEIT-' I Tfw I JTT«r^ ^fwJRTEfa 

WgT:w^?fT«IT! ^5RTUfE (of. Nid. Sut., I. 6) I 

3 Under III. 6 : iIWT ... I 

1... 

ve ir5?«r ’nw 

VIBE ETTE Vt gVE EJUf (cf. E*. Prati, XVIII. 6); also Bk. Prdti, XVII. 

22 : EVE fSrfilE EWEEC^C I fVBITfirvfEVWIEt EIESWTEVVBETE « 

* Under III. 6: Er^r^EEEr^«iniEiEiEWTEVETi(mEErr^vET eteb 

ETET^: I EET EWTErs ^ EEf^ EtE ET EtE 

EETEEI E^E (i?u., VI. 121. 11 ed) E5 ^ EEEt «ITE%EE fvsj E ElEtEEfEEITEEt 
(Bv., I. 127. Jb) EEETEIET: ET^T* ETEJ ET^T EE E EEJaES {ftk. Prdti, XVIL 

' 43 : EHETET: .. . TETIEE: 5E:ETET0 • 

6 5E:ETET: (Uvata on Bk. Pr.) =» EEVIlETETs (Y. P.) cf. Hem C. Anu. IV. 25 
E^ ^ ^ Eft|E«* IV. 49; Ef%EEt%ETEEEr ETiJETE EElff* «««*( 

(for Prakrit) and V. 23: ETfEt e SIEET EWT#ETyittl«ft Ef 1 ET 

V. 30; % (for Apabhradida). 

8b 
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evolution and role of the generic upajaJti variety (VI. 18) in clasrio metrics 
and the gathd (VTII. 1) are points discussed and threshed out by Y. P. in an 
admirable way. 

While commenting on this subject, Y. P. has not missed the utility of 
their being related, sometimes per se but more often as evolutes and deve¬ 
lopments of the important metres of later metrics, especially in the Bamd- 
yanu and the Mahdbhdrata, the epic metres, as they are often termed. He 
has—and BhSskararaya has taken the clue from him—drawn the attention 
of his readers to the exactly identical texture, i.e. with proper attention 
to their shortness and length of vowels, in the oases of the epic ^loka, the 
upajdti and the jagati. The fact is that the flexibility in the practice of the 
Vedio raia in their fashioning the metres has resulted, in certain cases, of 
their forms approaching and sometimes of representing faithfully and 
exactly their classic prototypes. Commentators like Yadavaprakaia 
have not failed, here and there, to characterize such illustrations as anti- 
cipatingi their classic fixed patterns. Judged from an evolutionary stand- 
. point there has been no violent departure from the Vedic type in the form 
of later metrical expression and expansion, a point which has been rather 
extremely stressed by opinionistic writers like Bhaskararaya in connection 
with certain rare types, as shall be pointed out in details in a subsequent 
section. 

Y. P.’s achievement in the section of the classic metres appears pro¬ 
minently in his role as a supplementer of Pifigala’s text therein. That 
has been the sensible view which has appreciated the justness of this 
approach, provided they are in the right context. This has been done by 
others in a form of not being shown in their proper places but of being 
indulged in with a vengeance right up to the extent of presenting them in 
• the form of autraa of the original work, e.g. by Halayudha. Y. P.’s 
model was followed by Bhaskararaya in his Bhd§yaraja on Pihgala and 
by many commentators, notably by Narayanabhatta in his commentary 
on the Vr. ratnd. These items of information were not allowed promi¬ 
nence to the detriment of the textual contents, in accordance with the 
dicta {anqpek^itdnavi aankoco ndnapekaitaviatarai). In the Vedio portion 
he seems to be guided by the dictum that nothing, not touched on by the 
original writer, has got to be explained {ndnapek§itamucyate). This is 
simply from the practical viewpoint of avoiding the overburdening 
of the later-day student with details which are curious and meant only 
for the advanced Vedic scholar. In accordance with the old Indian 
view about authoritativeness {pramdwim idstram) he introduces and 
defends them as found in Sdatrdntara. By this Wm he means other 
works on the subject utilized by him or he may have had one particular 
work in mind, which is difiScult to spot out now. The peculiarity in these 
additional items lies in this that they are mostly written in the form of autraa^ 


1 o.g. {Bv. 1.1.1), y [wsc- 

ftftn wm: II (Oayatn); {Bv. X. 9.2); *rr^fwi WT I I 

2nninilwipiflw|wfh^ii (i?». i. lo.i); 

WI (Bv. X. 186.7) (Anuefubh); 'anjUl 

ufirCluninw (Bv. vi. 7i.4ab), wv uft: art i 

1 ^f^rfir jftWT lf%m jw vvmnvfires 11 (Bv. X. 166.6) (Tri^vbh ); 
WfWvWT (Bv. VUl. 861tt), w anr 1lW»t WTHW 

92.2od WVTtaWJT (Bv.'B.. 167.3od) 

(JagaU). * 
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wTaioli, as in Pifigala’s work, unlike what has been the practice of later 
writers, are not composed in the metres conotaned, and follow closely the 
teohnol(^y of the Pingala system. The one work, which certainly is older 
than Y, P. but not very much older, the JartMrayi Chandoviciti^, follows 
the Pingala pattern of sUtras —^rather overdoes it, but it uses a different and a 
more complex technology. This would serve to draw our attention to the 
fact of the lamentable loss of early works on metrics, a point which other 
works (e.g, Jayakirti’s Chandonuimana towards the end) jmggest. Some 
of the names of metres* in Y. P.’s additional list agree with^hose of Hema- 
oandra which are deducible from his siitras. A few agree with those in the 
J&ndirayi. Y. P. has done yeoman service in furnishing such a list, which 
includes metres cultivated in later fashionable literary circles. Halayudha’s 
resort to dmnaya or sampradaya'^ in his Mrtasanjivanl has a minor and 
limited objective, viz. of referring exclusively to the valid division of the 
verse and of its feet. 

In this treatment of the classical {laukika) metres, unlike Halayudha 
and others, Y. P. starts with their twofold^ division accepting the varnas. 
(syllables) and matrds (syllabic instant8)i the former of which he labels as 
varnajdtis, the latter as mdtrdjdtu. His treatment of the latter is on the 
lines of Rhgala himself—^ho sticks to this subdivision as far as they are 
divisible again into ganas (as in the dryd class) or not (which he styles as 
nirganujdtis, e.g. as in the vaitdllya). Ho avails himself of the opportunity 
of recording that instances® of the former are met with in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, too. Both of these set classes are well represented in early Prakrit 
literature, early mediaeval Prakrit poets (of the fifth to the ninth century) 
having expanded® and enriched their scope, so much so that mdtrd chanda^ 


^ Vide TJte Janaarayi and its Author (J.O,I., Baxoda, Vol. IX) and Further Light on* 
the JanAtrayi Chandovidti {J.O.I., Baroda) by the present author. 

® e.g. imder VI. 3 (Jdndirayt Chandoviciti, IV, 17, and Hem., n. 60); 
under VI. 8 (Hem., H. 93); under VI, 8 (Hem,, H, 96); JT under VI. 14 (Hem., 

n. 117); under VI, 27 (Hem., II. 132); under VI. 34 (Jfin., IV. 62); 

under VH. 3 (Jan., IV. 66); under VII. 13 (Hem., U. 266). 

® Vide also ref. to II in the Ff. Cand. Ud. (f. 80-81a) of Bh&akaror&ya. 

As under (VI. 6); wajwflnQWIT under VI. 7; VI. 8; WT VI. 11; 

WWT VI. 13; WtrfkrWT VI. 14. y. P. admits their authoritativeness. 

* Y. P. under IV. 12 ; ^'^aTTWlfr I 

1... WTWiarTWW! ... I JntWrfWpfBW- 

« Y. P. under VI. 12: W I 

WBirPif--•gnPrw] !^|w ^Pr|f^Tjsrwi wiT|twPi|iiwj 

«®WTjBssrTj«rj^lirB 

® JPorinWTlWin Kalidasa, Viler. Ur., IV. 66 (N.8. edn., p. 112) i WPnwj j 

(23)1 WC®IIW|*ifrf<TO|’5rp3W|»t^I^ (28)1 

sr*^ I firPii) 1 fsiwire \ | § (28)—j ironfV ] 

(23) I The verse is designated TlfwiTV in the text in which there is a five-more ganta 
in each quarter as indicated. It is vffnTli according to the Jdn&Srayi, IV. 46, and of 
the WVV sub-class according to Hemaoandra (IV. 49). Ko)^wara (aho^d we read 
his name as Koleawara 7), the Beogali annotator (whose work as in the Asiatic Society 
Mcmtisoript Govt. Collection is written in proto-Bengali which may be of the twelfth 
oentu^ A,D.), and Banganatha admit this Sanskrit verse in the text. The views 
of S. Pandit (Bombay SB. edn.) and his followsrs, who reject the Prakrit passages as 
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beoftHio, 'pfvt ©BSOHce, the vehicle of certain types especially of the lyrics a nA 
devotional pieces, and Y. P. cotild not bnt be aware of them. Such, verses in 
Sanskrit appear in early Prakrit literature as companion specimens,^ and 
occasionally in descriptions and laudatory stanzas^ {stotra) in pure Sanskrit 
(e.g. campu) works, in^ both of which roles they branch out as separate 
kdi^a patterns,® e.g. in the bhog&voM and viruddvaU.^ In dramas, in 
operas or musical kavyas (the rdgaMvyas) —as well as in the tofaka, r&saka, 
natyarasaka, prasthdna —they are in evidence. The testimony of the two 
metrioists, Virahahka and Svayambhh, who certainly preceded Y, P., and 
composed their works dealing primarily with Prakrit metrics in I^alffit— 
the former, however, deals secondarily with Sanskrit metres in Sanskrit— 
and that of the Jdnairayi Ch. viciti, which treats of mdtrdvtitas of a new 
pattern,* not envisaged in Pingala’s work and in those of his close 
followers like the poet Jayadeva, and of the Chandonuidsana by Jayakirti,® 
who lived not far away from the time of Y. P., go to vindicate their wide 
acceptance and their delectability to the discriminating scholar. The use 
of padas (lyric pieces) in Jayadeva’s Qitagovinda^ (close of the twelfth 
century), a work fashioned on the old sargabandJm pattern, is significant. 
The songs there are reducible to the pattern of the pdddkulaka metre— 
labelled by some later metrioists as gltavrUas —discussed in Pingala’s work, 


also the Sanskrit verse, have been refuted by the present writer in a paper of his ten 
years ago and have been refuted very recently by H. D. Velankar in the Sahitya 
Akademi edition of the drama. The last three lines are apparently dissimilar in different 
MBS., so much so that the number of mStraa in them is different. In that ease the 

is of the variety as defined by VirahSflka in the Vrttajdtiaamtiooaya 

(Ch. IV). Vide Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics, p. 32, on this point. 


type. 


1 e.g. in the (composed jn A.D. 779) a naixed Prakrit work of that 

_ a _slC:_.^_ 


jpCNVWtnTYVH II (28 rndtrds in each foot) cited as (p. 116 . Singhi Join 

series, 1966} edited by A. N. Upadhye). This is of the variety of that metre. 

8 e.g. in (tenth century A.D.), N.S. edn., part I, pp. 178-89 (12 vrases 

in succession in matrd chandaa including <lt) etc., forming panegyric matter 


HTitl part II, pp. 182-83, containing a description of a locality named *RTWf again in 

aseriesof NT^reWs). 

8 These ore treated in the Sangitaralndkara (Ch. TV) as sangitaprabandhas and 
in the Virudalak?ana by the Bengal Vaignava Rupa Gosvamin, vide Jottings on 
Sanskrit Metrics, p. 18, footnote 40. One mediaeval compiler Purufottama in his 
Chandomakhanta (Varendra Research Soc. MSS.) calls these verses gVamfttaa. 

* No less than 28 of the sutraa (46-72) are unorthodox (andr^a) in the sense 
that they are not derived from Pihgala’s Ch. Sut. and refer to the patterns in use in 
Prakrit as also in Sanskrit metrics. The illustrations in the Sut,, as usual, are in 
Sanskrit verses. 

* 13 of the 37 sutras in Ch. VI of hk Chan, anu deal with such metres and are 
later considered by Hemocandra in Ch. VII of his Ch. ami., while Ch. VII deals with 
mdtrdvfttas as in Kanarese and form a good introduction to Konarese metrios. 

* Vide f. 36 of the Bhdfyardja and f. 616 of Fr. Can. Ud .: •., 

The above pada as read in printed 

edition (VII. 32) is differ* 
mdtrdaamaka, ibid. (f. 176a 
fand (f. 282o)s ... 

of the Fft Can. Ud. are hk observations in thk connection. 


»nt and is to be judged from a different standpoint—it is a 
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in a good number of cases with this difference that the number of mdiraa in 

the different padas (e.g. in the daMvatara stotra ; pralayapayodhijaU . 

and vadaai yadi kincidapi .) is not uniform. Bhaakarar&ya also 

recognizes such types and accepts them in the fold of paddkulaka. The 
attitude of Y. P. in not directly mentioning mdtravrttas of this pattern, 
which had forced their way into Sanskrit literature as well, is probably to 
be explained by his partiality to Vedic affiliation, which, as a discriminating 
student of Pihgala’s Chanda^^siUra (veddAga) he could not readily accede to 
but which ho could only tolerate, a 

It is this divided sympathy in his attitude that has led him to refer to 
the view that the dryda, the type of ga'mmdtrd-vrttas, so popular in other 
camps {Sdstrdntara) by the name of gdthd, are traceable in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture also.i That he cites one instance of the dryd, which is copied by 
Bhaskararaya in his works, is not to be adduced as an evidence for his 
general acquiescence in the hypothesis of mdtrd-vrUas as being dria or 
ancient. Indeed the advocates of this hypothesis had to cite from a late 
work of Vedic literature (the Brahmabindupani§ad) for no modern scholar . 
would accept it as definitely of pre-Oliristian era. That dryds were known in 
plenty before this time, as we have noted in the Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics, 
may have a certain force as an argument to the contrary. But there is no 
gainsaying the fact that while the full-fledged dryd in its rigid form may be 
rare in early Vedic literature, there were conscious attempts in metrical 
compositions in the form of what one may call proto-dryds which led to 
this direction. Some of these have been referred to by us in the dissertation 
mentioned above; for in tracing the dryd to its sources one cannot peremp¬ 
torily set aside such forms of Vedic metres, particularly as in essence they 
were derivatives of the anu^fubh. He, however, does not go so far as the 
later opinionetic Bhaskararaya, who cites the authors of a Vedic text—it is a 
late Vedic text, however, not so oM and authoritative as the Rk. prdti- 
4 dkhya, the Niddna-svira and the Anukrarmnls of ^aunaka andKntyayana— 
which accounts for the dandaka^ (as well as for the mdtrd-vrttas^ in general), 
a finished and artificial form rarely met with in the early epics and in 
pre-Christian kavya literature. 

Y. P.’s illustrations in the classical section of his commentary call for 
some notice. Authors of works like the Ghandoviciti of Mitradhara which 
could not have been composed later than the third century A.D. have taken 
up the role of illustrating the sdtras concerned by verses of their own com¬ 
position. Y. P.—unlike the mediaeval commentators on AlankS^ra treatises, 
generally but not universally, and like many other authors of manuals on 
the subject—has chosen to follow this tradition. Halayudha, however, 
has illustrated by verses from classical works and has also a few citations 
traceable to the Chcendoviciti, and possibly some more from certain allied 
works on the subject—but he, too, has a preponderating proportion of 


1 Y. P. under IV. 16: JrTWWmYpd 1 

® Bhdfyaraja (f. 486) and Vr. Can. Ud. (f. 106a); 

(vide Atharvdnuhrama Sdtra ... Lahore edn.}. 

8 Vf. Can. Ud. (f. 108o to 1066); ^ ir^^T^lUTW- 

gww... vur’% *ir Jfr<rw^ 
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verses of his o^m composition as illustrations. Y. P. occasionally cites 
verses from claraical literature, especially the BhagavadgltSL and the works 
of KalidSsa, with this difference in presentation that they are noted to 
confirm or strengthen a way of exposition and not as illustrations for the 
sHita text. This has been the method followed by almost all later writers 
on'the subject like Gangadasa, Narayaija-Bhatta and Bhaskararfiya. The 
bulk of Y. P.’s own illustrations is furnished by his acquaintance with the 
Kamaiastra (including the VaiUJca section) and the treatises on physiognomy, 
the features {laksa'ifa)^ of males and females,* of which latter we have an 
inkling in several of the PuraDas and in the works of an encyclopaedia type 
like the Manasoll&sa. A predilection for such forms is traceable in the 
illustrations of the NdtyaSdstra and the Chandoviciti of Mitradhara as well. 
Y. P. indulges, in one section, in illustrations from, palmistry or popular 
astrologys (phalitojyotisa), as distinct from astronomy (i.e. ganita- jyoti^a) 
where this is used notably, as in the Brhatsamhiid composed in the kdvya 
manner, in which one entire chapter (Ch. 103) is devoted to illustrating no 
, less than fifty classical metres pleasant to the ear {^riUiaukhada), including 
the varieties of the mdtrdvrtta dryd, and unfamiliar vrttaa like the bhujanga- 
vijrmbhita and the me^havispJhdrjita and the dodhaka, which were studiously 
eschewed from the ordinary classical armoury. 

Y, P.’s specific contribution Tjowards the practical aspect of classic 
metres lies in his emphasis on the derivation of several metres of different 
lengths from a particular metre, a fruitful way of multiplication of mrna 
vfttas, generally of the sarm (uniform) variety, which the writers arrived at 
by the process of experimenting on now types. We are not sure whether 
among expositors of the idstra it was he who first lighted upon this device. 
Sufficient it is for our purpose to note that he has disclosed this principle by 
• his pointed attention to it in different contexts. Amongst later writers who 
dwelt with it at good length is the thirteenth-century Jaina poeticist Amara- 
candra (a writer on Kaviiik§d), and the manner of his analysis of this device 
has been referred to and explained by us in Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics. 
Y. P.’s mode of analysis is more methodical and broad-based. Amongst 
methods qf such diversifications he singles out are: (i) the repetition of any 
number of particular ganas, where the metre is solely of one-gana texture* 
as in the case of the tofaka or the bhujangapraydia, (ii) the repetition of 
any number of either of the constituents (one of which is the long single 


1 e.g. under V. 33 : (^'TTTNTflf . . . ), VI. 37 : . . . ), V. 40 : (f^lf- 

... ),i V. 42 : (T^ f«IW . . . ), VI. 6 : (WW 

I vi. a: ...), vi. 13 : ...), 

VI. 2: (rrat ...), VI. 3 : ...), j 

ft wfrf 1 ht ftwT 1 

a e.g. under V. 12: (ar3i WHTHTTHt STWTHHWlTft I 

II... Hift^), V. 13: (^Bfft ...), 

V. 14: (’IF Fti ft FT fttVTFl FT I ^T ||... 

SrF[%% ... I). V. 16: (itfTirFFftftFT . . . NftFFIT7(. .. ) I 

® e.g. under V. 8: (irrtF ... FftlFT^F ... FIFFT HT^ ^FTFTK^HI 
F|ft^ « WIF t FFFWftti ^11 FFTgftlllT...FT^^...)l 

* e.g. under VI. 32l (FF FF W , 6 W8 f 3 F9 

^T) , VI. 36 : (FF F^ ^TtFTF^ftFW • • • M 
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syllable ga) in a two-gma texture^ as in the case of the seven-syllabled 
metre kanudd noted by Bharata with a different name and of the eight- 
syllabled citrapadd of Pingala, (iii) the taking in, or away, of any number of 
short syllables {la) and substituting it by long syllables (ga) —as in connection 
with the fifteen-syllabled metre manigaminilMra,^ and (iv) the modification 
of a particular scheme with particular parts or fossils (rupakdl/pa) remaining 
intact, by adding, taking away or pitchforking another such of fixed pattern, 
as in connection with the seventeen-syllabled manddkrdntd om in the case of 
the twelve-syllabled prafyavabodha.^ The obvious cases of stretching as in 
the case of vidyunmdld and the shifting of the long syllable at the end by the 
addition of a short one, in the penultimate portion, as for the upajdti and 
vamiasthd are too well known to merit special mention. Two illustrations 
are here added to bring home the manner of operation: 

1|S IIS I|S II ^—toiaka 

■ IIS j|S I|S IIS II S—bhramardvall (Prdkf. Ping., II) 

, IIS 1|S ||S ||S IIS Ij 8—lalitd (Y. P. under VI. 32) 

' III II B—ahhijit (Y. P. under VII. 12) 

III III S—sarala (Y. P. under ^I. 12) 

Ml III 1 S —lalitagatl (Bharata, Ndfyaidstra, XXXII. 130 N.S. 
J edn.) 

Ill III III III IIS —rmnigananikara 

III III III 111 III 111 %—Hkapada (Y. P. under VII. 12 

and Prakr. Ping., II) 


(I is the symbol for the short syllable, S for the long one, according to the 
traditional mode of representation.) The case of difference in effect and 
consequently of nomenclature due to shifting of the caesura (yaii), as in the 
oft-cited instances of the fifteen-syllabled varieties of candrdvaHd (7+8), 
moM (6+9), rmnigananikara (8+7) and rucird (4+11) (noted in passing 
by Jayakirti), is different and need not be regarded as pertaining to derived 
metros. Again it is he who has advocated the theory^ of deriving ardhasama 
vrttas —and analogously of the vi^ama vrltas —from sama v^ttas by the process 
of grouping together patterns of each specimen in the manner of the hint 
given by Pingala himself in his conception of the upajdti. Wo have dwelt 
at length on this item in the Jottings, to which work we refer our readers. 


1 o.g. under VI. 6 : (b^t 'b ^ B’etwhn... 

BWKiJifirs; j vi. i9: (w ji ar jt fvmpHT— cf. Nap. sns. 

XXXII. 22). 

a o.g. under Vn. 12; (tvaj aTRPBt 

8 e.g. under VI. 27 : (^ •HWt ^ BUR: VWt BWH) | VH. 18 : 

(BiRTT^Vr B'fl BTVTWTWrT; 

^pubNit) , vn. 19: a Bg i 

* y. V. on V. 27; ^VITtBWnfWfI ^ 

wig ... vrt: ih gjrr i 
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With BDoh outstanding merits to its crecht it would appear strange that 
Y. P.’s work is not familiar to the rank and file of students and is ignwed by 
almost the whole host of later writers on metrics. While Halayudha as tlm 
vfUikft has achieved renown in so far as his views are profusely cited and 
referred to, Y. P. is unhonoured and unsung. There are two considerations 
to he remembered in this connection. Tradition in India is continuous and 
an eminent author lives through his works. Instances are not rare in almost 
every department of Sanskrit literature where authors of outstanding 
achievement have not got their due at the hands of posterity. A writer 
who honours the tradition and is instrumental in strengthening it even but 
is not challenging or aggressively original is apt to be ignored. There is also 
the question of the assessment of approach to a subject in the light of 
theories talked about. Halajoidha’s observations on crucial points like 
those on gante (I. 10), dhradipara^ (I. 16) on pddadcatvrbhdgai, (III. 11), on 
the definition of the arya (III. 15), and on yatirvicc1ieda}i (VI. 1) have got to be 
road with those of Y. P. thereon to account for this difference in recognition. 

, Many of the hypotheses of Halayudha have been severely criticized, whereas 
many of Y. P.’s views have been absorbed and forming, as they do, a part of 
the old tradition, have, in their turn, been handed down, thougli without 
acknowledgement. Two possible objections to Y. P.’s work relate to the 
terseness in manner, rather to the archaic manner, of his expression and to 
the indifferent illustrations {acamatkrtikalt, ^lokdh},^ in which class one would 
include gnomic verses, a partiality for which is noticeable in some metrical 
treatises. The former was nothing more than a pose, to invoke for the 
work an old flavour. The latter, it must be said in retort, is not peculiar to 
him—almost all the writers on metrics (the one notable exception is the 
vrtti to the Jdndirayi Chandoviciti which, by the way, uses a good many 
• pleasant and attractive verses from rare early works*—and its author had to 
resort to this practice, because a considerably high percentage of metres is 
not traceable in the orthodox Sanskrit classes) suffer from this unimpressive 
performance. In poetics also this is the case except in gifted Avriters like 
Panditaraja JagannStha. In Y. P.’s case, however, there are a few 
exception^* The prominence afforded to the Vedic portion in his treatment 

1 e.g. Vf. Can. Ud. (f. 16, v. 11): iRT 8lt3T: | 

afkart H wrurfil ll Gnomic verses under IV. 28: (wHSt 

.. . ) i IV. 32! . .. ) $ IV. 34: ( 

I ll) ; IV. 40: hTT^- 

... ); IV. 42 : uvTpnwi. . .); V. 28: («?i:|?f faw) I 

» Ibid., p. 16; ^ 1 WTO’T af BW VSWS 

'S’ft gaw: II p. 20: fast ^ VTNBTSSrfBSTTft I B 

5*1 ^ I = (JStakamdld, XXIII. 36); p. 25: aTHINT 

fift NafTK^i: I NBI t wn airaENTfinrei r p. 37: ^ t 

Br t (UbhaySbhisarika); p. 46: 

NBf f k an W YTt WlPrtTKT! n (oI Sundarapai?«Jya); p. 62: ... YNnPw 

» Under IV. 22. . . . ) V. 32 : wvfi? ... )| VI, 17: (?|^ 

VI. 16: VI. 39: (si^nna?^...)» VI. 18: 

ar airrfti^wf iTTfift ar^; b b Pw i finNs 5*rti5^ N^ar iwr fanSt^rr 
wrartlifki B«rr amt nrffer ar ^ i f 
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has also served to scare away readers, because Vedic metrics has been almost a 
‘dead’ topic in the history of mediaeval Sanskrit metres. The fact is that 
easy comprehensibility by the general student of modern ability {b&ldnam 
aukhasiddhi^: Vr. ratnd., I. 3) has dominated all other considerations and it is 
no wonder that Kedarabhatte, in spite of the Vedic pedigree of his parentage 
(the only specimen of his Vedic scholarship being evidenced by his verbatim 
reproduction of the text of the list of the genera of metres with Vedic appell¬ 
ations in I. 19-21 from the Viivamitra-halpa^ on the gayatrlbxdaya section), 
scored success as the standard writer on classical metres, intone sense, the 
greatest amongst the non-holy works {andral-krti). Confining itself to this 
viewpoint of Pifigala, keeping itself aloof from the controversial issues 
(which well-informed commentators had often to rake up to maintain^ the 
continuity with the growing practice in the literature), which pertain to it as 
within the purview of the Rostra, Kedarabhatte adhered to the manner and 
plan of the Jaina promulgator, Jayadeva, in his Vr. ratnd. by following the 
mixed presentation {lak^yalak^a'na-aamyuta : Vr. ratnd ., 1. 3), the {mUrikrta) 
form, to use the language of the Chandoviciti of Mitradhara, i.o. of having 
the definition and illustration together. Though in certain details the 
views of Kedarabhatta do not tally with those of Y. P., there are sufiScient 
indications, however, which point immistakably to his familiarity with 
Y. P.’s work,2 as in I. 6,1. 9, I. lOd which read like direct echoes of Y. P.’s 
introductory verses and of the views propounded by him. It is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that Ch. I of the Vr. ratnd. is a direct adaptation in verso 
of the method of exposition of Y. P., and commentators on his work have 
found in the expression PiUgalddi (Vr. ratnd., I. 4) a reference to the hhd§ya- 
kdra on Pingala’s work. One of the best-known commentators Narayapa- 
bhatta, himself a Southerner like Kedslrabhatte and Y. P., has used the 
work's of Y. P. in quite a good number of instances. In his treatment of * 
yo^i-division he has, it appears, included this work in the sampraddya and 
has sometimes referred to its view as that of kecit. 

Tho parallel development of Prakrit and apabhrathSa metrics, which came 
as a necessary sequel to the flourishing of those literatures uninterrupte^y for 
four or five centuries (fourth to ninth century A.D.), and had their pioneers 


I) I 

1 As noted in the Vf. Cand. Vd., f. 130a. __ . 

a Vf. Bat. 1.6 - Y. P. Intro., Verse 1; Fr. Rat. H. 37 ; . . . = VP5Tf««) 

=. Y. P.,IV. 48 : (irfii: =...); Vr- Rat. III. 36; 

= Y. P., V. 27 ; (flW^ I VTO ^ l)» Rat. IH. 92 : (iTWWB^ .. 

^fiir^)= Y. P.,VII. 14: 

(according to Hemacandra and Kedara nrfif^t) . Vf. Rat. 

III. 92 : (i|f = Y. P.. VII. 19: (sfUlHT ^ ^ ^ I 

a Under Vf. Rat. I. 9: ftir ^iftaWC) “ Y. P. Intro., Verse 4; Vf. Bat. 11. 8: 

“ v. p., iv. 14 .* {uil4 i 

... nni Wim: vfw)» Vr- Rat. under III. l extra autra ; 

... fTWt l) °= V. P. under VI. 3 s 

tn«0 ; Vf. Rat. under V; (%VTTgIT TV => Y. P. under V. 19; 
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in ^i^dapiijya, Devanandin, Ptabbusena and otbeis and of -wbicb tbe 
treatises of Virahaxika and Svayambhu are landmaiks, served also to 
attraot students away and to damp the enthusiasm of students engaging 
themselves to its orthodox Vedio form associated with Y3>8ka, Saitava, 
Pingala, etc. In their own way, however, they sought to enrich the science 
by investigations into the potentialities of the malravfttaa and of their 
musical counterparts which had their repercussions on late mediaeval 
literature on the subject. This was followed both in North and Soutli 
India vigorously throughout during the Middle Ages in the works of the 
Jaina master, Hemacandra (twelfth century), and studiously pursued, as the 
Kavidarparui and the Rainamanju^d, to mention the prominent ones, go 
to show. The prime achievement of this movement took shape in the 
classical Prdkf^pingala which was fathered on the ndgardja Pingala. This 
work provided an adequate and easy account of classical Sanskrit metres as 
well with all its paraphernalia of prastdra and engrossed the attention of 
writers and students alike. 

One tangible result of this has been the lightening of the discipline of old 
metrics, as is indicated by the opening pages^ of this last work where 
irregularities and violations of the fundamental axioms of the idstra are 
condoned, if not directly encouraged. In the midst of such diversionary 
activities it is idle to expect a just response to the spirit and manner of 
study envisaged in commentaries like those of Yadavapraka^ which, while 
keeping note of and being susceptible to the tendencies of the idatrdntaraa 
that had sprung up, would not forego their old idstric leaven. The general 
provision of alternative forms of approach, which was nothing more than a 
regularization of anomalies, born of a spirit of adjustment like the Faninean 
rule chandaai bahulam in the realm of grammar, it would appear, had come 
*to stay and paralyze the Gastric stamina of old metrics. 

Bhaskararaya, the last important writer on the PMgala-chandaa 
{veddnga), has tried his best to stem the tide, of which he was too conscious, 
though, like a practical politician,® ho, too, has had to concede to a good 
number of lapses and violations. A clever and vastly-read scholar as he 
was, he exploited his acquaintance with old literature including the Vedas 
and the AgamaMstra, his favourite diversion, to uphold his position in such 
cases often with the help of the Mimansa doctrines of interpretation and on 
the analogy of uses in grammar. Like the general run of writers on metrics, 
he did not fall an easy prey, however, to the cheap and popular practice which 

^ Pra. Pin., 14: (f^f^ ^ ITT T I 

Prwfinwi fiwiT« Sar. Kan. dbK,l. 123 : 

I W W: «) ; Pro. Pin., I. 7 : 

I ^ 'JMWT wnr ll); Pra. Pik. I. 8: (WC 

^ W9 NVY ^ ^ Ifw I ^ f^r fwftr Pr wk 

— 

I) J Vr. Cand. Vd., f. 76o: HYTWfWtlTT ftJTSgW 

1)} Ff. Cand. Ud., f. 70o; »WT IWTOJ. . . 

W*Y:®frYfrTYrYT«n%NTM WrYH*9T:|) I Bhdfyar., f. 

1036: (iTflT ^ Yan^ 

flrtwif giPY i wwie ©x- 

training the idUra I of, Verse I. 6 (Jiv. ed.) s Ym 

eto., whioh is an formed of and MafYT metres.) I 
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Ta&A \)W50iiii© tlie rule from about the fifteenth century onwards in writing 
ao-caUed independent treatises. What he did was an attempt to tread the 
lines of what they regarded as foolhardiness to write commentaries on the 
accredited classics of the subject like Pingala’s work and the popular Fftta- 
ratnakara, on both of which he tried his hands in the old Gastric manner. 
While he was a young boy of seventeen ^ he wrote his first work on metrics, 
Chandalfkaustuhha (not to be confused with an earlier work of the same 
name, presumably an exposition of Pingala’s work, whiclk he mercilessly 
attacks in the Vfttacandrodaya off and on, and with a Inter handbook 
much in favour amongst the Bengal Vaispavas). In this early venture 
{Chanddh kaustubha) even he had strictly adhered 2 to the Gastric mazmer 
and standpoint, a mode of approach vigorously followed in his two mature 
works on the subject already mentioned, and aggressively put forward in the 
metrics sections of his polemic, the VadakutvMla. At the same time, like 
Saranadeva, the Bengali expert on Paninean grammar of the twelfth 
century, the author of the Durghata-vrtti, a work® which he seems to 
have cited on more occasions than one, he has amassed a vast amount of 
materials from all departments of literature, but mostly from literature 
proper,* which are lapses from the standpoint of the dicta of metrics 
and has sought often to justify them and incidentally to amend the 
interpretations followed in scholarly circles bearing on certain controversial 
issues concerned. Though not directly voicing the view, which ends at the 
root of all idstras, as in the paribhd^d-dgamdniiidsanamanityam, he has em¬ 
phasized the basic feature of the ddstra, viz, that as prayogaidstrg it is 


1 Vr.Cand. Ud.,t. 4906: ^ 

I but: trBnr^’ 

II Then Bhd^yardja was written when he was 67. 

f. 132a. As, MSS. No. Ill, A 76 Society Collection, The Ff, Cand, Vd. was written in 
Saka 1652 (fol. 4905), i.o. exactly Beven years earlier. 

2 Vr. Cand. Ud., f. lb : »T JTW WTBWTT «RTf*ri Verse 6o: 

® Ibid., cited in the Bh&fyarajn, f. 22o: 

WBfiT I i... wh fkniT- 

UHT: I WWrBfUWTTi I Vf. Can. Ud., 

f. 74a: (?) 1 The first citation is not found in the present printed 

edition of the Durghafavrui (TSS.). The DurghafavrUi notes under I. 4.20; 5^* 

«nw i xnu: i 

and on V. 2II »rBT5TOf®:fk »?lft 

w*®?r*nPT!TI i w snnt i 

* Bha§yaraja, f. 666: VTnTIHUfkB 1 [the prevalent 

reading is wfkw bO). The eighth garM at the end there consists of two short syllables 
instead of one long one. Bhafyardja, f. 686; .. . {Bhdm. vU., V, 

113) and wfw «fw: XX \ flws BWT^ BBT 

*rBii v^ir wBw k Bfkut k WTWrkw... bV 

BBnfk Vr. Can. Vd., f. 266; BT 

BBB Bwrsr 5®c»r TBific w ni[»n y qt “bj 

frUiinCIBk” BBT^riPlBT^T^I 
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essentially practical and cannot bnisfi aside the authority of usage. He 
has advocated the antlioTity of literary sanction as a no-way n^ligible 
detenninant in the matter. Like some of the important later writers he 
seems to know the viewsi of Y. P., though aoknowledged citations from 
that work* are rarely met with in both of his works. The advanced 
modem scholar has to read BhSskararaya’s works side by side, not merely with 
Halayudha’s Mrtasanjlvani but also with the 6Ad#ya of Y. P., to form a jiist 
estimate of the forces at work in the way of the evolution of Chandalf/Mstra, 


1 e.g. Y.P. under IV. 12: yNtIw WW (videfootnote?) == Vr. Can. Ud., f. 1276: 

VW ufkimr^ Bho^yaraja, f. 77o: 

nriiwrwt ^ftr^iart onfrtftfk vrwmiwTNhflt i wn- 

I) = Y. P. under V. I VJRt WTflTs^ swmfrifri 

i... vt gw: #rwT i = vr. 

’ Can. Ud., f. 77a; jpifr |WT WTWTVdftiT«^: t I WW 

wwwwT w vTfwrfrri^fif esfumi) i 

■ The two verses of Y, P. (vide f.n. 22) axe the only specimens of Bhaakararaya’e 
acquaintance with Y. P.’s work. That this acquaintance was very likely not of the 
text but from hearsay evidence is inferred by his reading the first differently in 

the two works. The Vf. Can. Ud. has (f, 48a): Wq . wfqw wwfw 
and the Bhd^ardja (f. 486), reads; | WHWWW | wfwnT | aiJlfw) WWf?r j W vbp 1 

q q (’^jq q and is explained thus qqwwqqi vrqqwTfjrqqqui I 
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Principles op CJcmposmion in Hindu Sculpture (Cave-Temple Period). 

By Alice Boner, with a Preface by Paul Mus. Pp. xv+260. Plates 

XXV. Published by E. J. Brill at Leiden, 1962. 

Hindu religious sculptures of the early medieval period constitute one 
of the most interesting and important mementos of ancient Indian culture. 
They were usually being studied hitherto mainly from artistic and icono- 
graphic points of view by various scholars. Very few of them, however, 
had any constructive suggestions to offer about the principles of composition 
presumably underlying the magnificent reliefs carved on the walls of the 
cave-temples of Mahabalipuram, Ajanta, Elura and Elephantii. About 
. two decades ago, M. Hallade inaugurated such a study in her Etudes d’Art 
Indien, Im Composition plastique dans les bas-reliefs de VInde (Paris, 1942), 
but her work mainly dealt with this aspect of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
Buddhist art, only occasionally referring to this feature of its Brahmanical 
counterpart. Several years after its pubUcation, another work of a partly 
similar nature was published. Mile Jeannine Auboyer studied the compo¬ 
sition and perspective in the wall i)airiting8 of Ajanta in her La Composition 
et la Perspective dans les peintures muraUs o’Ajanta (Alger, 1949), where 
she also noted some of the points discussed by the author of the work 
under review. Thus, Miss Boner’s conception of the Circular Field in 
these relief compositions was anticipated by Mile Auboyer in her obser- 
• vation about the great use that was made by ancient and medieval artists 
of India of ‘ a circular form of grouping ’ in their compositions. Foucher 
also made remarks of a somewhat similar nature in his descriptions of the 
Sandhi reliefs {The MonvmerUs of Sanchi, by Sir John Marshall and Alfred 
Foucher, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1946, p. 171), his views being further elaborated 
by M. Beipsti in her Le medallion lotiforme dans la sculpture ind^enne (Paris, 
1952). 

But all these previous writers did not go to the length as well as to the 
depth of Miss Boner’s method of studying and enunciating the compo¬ 
sitional principles lying behind a chosen group of some of the finest specimens 
of Hindu sculptural art. She began her analytical study a good many 
years ago, but was at first somewhat diffident whether she would be able to 
substantiate the main conclusions she was arriving at by her keen, first-hand 
and penetrating observation of the reliefs on the basis of authentic and 
authoritative textual data. At first unable to find any such authority, 
she turned to the intensive study of the principles of composition present 
in various traditional forms of European art and became convinc^ that 
* no great style of art, developing on natural traditional lines, had ever 
existed, whose forms in architecture, sculpture, painting and all minor 
arts had not been based on strictly mathematical and geometrical principles ’ 
(Author’s Preface, xiii-xiv). But here she was unable to find any docu¬ 
mentation for her conclusions for a long time, until she accidentally got 
hold of a medieval Sanskrit text written in Oriya script, ^ilpa Prahaia 
by name. This text profusely illustrated with line-drawings lays down the 
rules for the construction of a Devi temple, and contains l^ide the details 
'about the architectural elements of the temple numerous dhy&nas for the 
images to be carved on the walls aocoippanied % a large number of diagmms 
and the exact rules for their composition, l^e diagrams, though mainly 
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applicable to later types of temple-reliefs, appear to have some points of 
similarity with those geometrical drawings she had made on the basis of 
her deep study of the earlier rock-cut sculptures. This remarkable coinci¬ 
dence justified her basic assumption that ‘laws of composition, although 
not explicitly mentioned in other Silpa^astras, had never been limited to 
architectural elements, but had always included sculpture as well’ {ibid., 
p. xiv). A point worth noting in this connection is that it is a work 
presumably based on the experiences of generations of Orissan artists, 
which has supplied our author with the long-looked-after documentation 
for her researches, just as other Silpa texts of Orissa had helped previous 
scholars in their study of temple architecture, especially in its termino¬ 
logical and other aspects. 

In the introduction of fifty pages of the monograph the author has 
given her readers a general idea about the modes and methods of her 
research, after a reference to the main trends in the study of Hindu art 
by many of the previous scholars. In her case, she perceived a coherent 
system of composition in the magnificent rock-cut reliefs, and attempted, 
to reduce it in terms of geometrical patterns. We may refer after Paul 
Mus to the three principal ideas underlying Miss Boner’s penetrating study 
of them. Firstly, the substratum of the composite reliefs is a circular field 
around a central point {vindu), divided by six, eight or twelve diameters 
and fuj’ther subdivided by a number of chords running parallel to the 
diameters. Secondly, the points where the diameters intersect the circle 
are connected by vertical and horizontal chords. This network has been 
visualized by her as indicating the Space-division or Measure of the relief. 
Thirdly, the same points of the circle are further connected by chords 
ru nnin g parallel to the oblique diameters; the lines of this network determine 
all' stresses and movements within the composition and, with the move- * 
ments, create the Time Sequence {Division). This way of looking at the inn er 
form and character of the composite reliefs is the focal point of her research, 
and the s 3 mthesis of both the Space and Time-divisions of each group 
and the meaning resulting from this synthesis are described by her as 
Integration and Interpretation, of each. 

In the body of her monograph (pp. 63-240) she takes up several groups 
of Vaispava (Part One) and Saiva (Part Two) reliefs from the rock-cut 
shrines of Elura, Mahabalipuram and BadSmi (she could not utilize any 
of the Elephanta sculptures, on account of their sadly-mutilated state) 
and projects her mode and method in studying and interpreting them 
individually. The first group consists of as many as fourteen reliefe beginning 
with the fomous Narasirhha Avatara from Elura, Cave XV, and ending 
with the Mahabalipuram figure of Vispu on Adide^; the same theme illus¬ 
trated in Elurft, Cave XV, has also been discussed in the immediately preced¬ 
ing pages. In between, two Mahalak^mi relie&i, one from Elur&, Cave XIV, 
and the other from Mahabalipuram, one Vi^pu Trivikrama, each from ElurS, 
Cave XV, BadAmi, Cave 11, and Mahabalipmam, and five Var§,ha AvatSras, 
one each from Elura, Caves XIV and XV, B&dkmi, Caves II and III, and 
from MahS,balipuram, have been studied in detail. In the second part 
three figures of Dancing ^iva (NatarSja) from Elura, Caves XIV and XV, 
and from BSdami, and two figures of Jfianadakfdpamurti and Gajfisura- 
saihharamurti of ^iva from Kailasan§>thasvamin temple, ElurS, and a 
relief depicting the Andhakasuravadham in Cave XV of Elura, and lastly 
the Mah4asuramardin! relief from MahSbaUpuram, seven bas-reliefs in 
all, have been discussed jat great length. The description of each soulpture* 
is accompanied by a plate, the fot of the three (in one case four) 
sections of which show its half-tone reproduction, and the next two the 
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Space and Time-divisions as understood by her, with the help of geometrical 
patterns drawn over the black-and-white outline of the relief. In this 
way she has taken great pains to help her readers to follow the subtle nuances 
of her abstract reasoning. The subject is not an easy one, and a very close 
and deep observation alone of the bas-reliefs in question, in the light of her 
deductions, will enable the serious students of Hindu sculptural art to grasp 
their structure. It may be remarked that the acceptance of the subjective 
and invisible background behind the individual reliefs will explain their 
remarkably dynamic and at the same time orderly exposition of the theme 
being illustrated by them. The creators of the magnificent sculptural art 
appear to have skilfully planned out the scheme of the relief composition 
before they began to ply their chisel on the native rock trap. 

A few more relevant observations need be made here. In page 9 of her 
work the author says: ‘ It was a custom in India to use the arm or hand of 
the chief architect or of the patron of the building as a unit of measurement.’ 
But it was the angula, the width of the middle digit of the medius of either, 

, which was sometimes regarded by the Sthapatis as the working unit. Tliis 
unit appears to have been determined at other times indirectly, when it 
was described as deJmlabdha angula\ but this sort of relative unit was mostly 
used in image-making. The total width of twelve angulas would make up 
a tala approximately equivalent to the length of the face, or that of the 
outstretched palm. Her remark on page 17 that ‘ the primary purpose of 
sacred images is not to give aesthetic enjoyment, but to serve as focusing 
points for the spirit’ is very appropriate; a similar remark was made by the 
present reviewer about twenty years ago in his chapter on iconography 
in the Dacca History of Bengal (Vol. I, p. 474). Her attempt tp equate the 
different positions of the central point (vindu) in the sculptural composition 
with that of one or the other of the five elemental cakras of the human body 
[Muladhdra, Svadhisthdna, Manipura, Andfiala and Vihiddka) is very 
suggestive. Her remark that the concentrically organized diagrams 
underlying the sculptures may also represent cosmic symbols, as the yantras 
or mandalas are supposed to do (p. 29) is worth considering. She has 
rightly cpticized the widespread notion in modern times that ‘ principles 
of composition or any system and law binding an artist would have a 
deadening effect on his work ’ (p. 34); a more or less similar view was also 
expressed by the present reviewer in his Development of Hindu Iconography 
(2nd edition, pp. 239-43). 

It would not be possible to cite other thought-provoking suggestions, 
abounding in Miss Boner’s work in the space of this review. Her long stay 
in India and close contact with Hindu religious thought and literature 
has enabled her to handle the difficult subject with a groat deal of compe¬ 
tence. She deserves congratulations for developing the new line of approach 
in the study of some of the finest rock-cut relief compositions of early 
medieval India. The publishers are also to be congratulated for the get-up 
and format of the monograph in which printing errors are very few and far 
between. 

J. N. Baneejba 

Tub Gallonos. By L. R. N. Srivastava. 1962. Pages 128. Price 

Rs.6.60 nP. 

The Akas. By Raghuvir Sinha. 1962. Pages 143. Price Rs.6.60 nP. 

Research Department, Adviser’s Secretariat, Shillong. 

f Both the books provide some but not full ethnographic accounts of 
the two little-known tribes of N.E.P.A. If comparison is made between 
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these two with the previously published monographs of Assam tribes 
written by the civilians in charge of administration, the fonner scores very 
poor marks. Barring all the qualities of a good book for which there is a 
demand, one will have to wonder at the poverty of the materials in these 
two. Whether one resorts to theory or generalization or not, one expects 
detailed accounts which will form the basic materials and which will be 
of immense value to all—scientists or administrators. It is no use, there¬ 
fore, to delineate wliat the authors have not done. Beading of the books 
will surely convince anybody that there are some materials #>n social facts 
which are very important but they have not been treated anU discussed at 
length. 

Among the Gallongs taboo on the woman to use the ladder meant for 
men to go in or come out of the house is one such and the use of folding 
ladder by the bride among the Karko Gallong is the other. Apart from 
belief and superstition, these two phenomena may be correlate to the 
social and economic structures. Bundles of confusions as to the form of 
family may crop up from the loose statements (pp. 59-60) below : ‘ the 
combined monogamous and polyandrous family is the basic unit’; a few 
combined polyandrous and polygynous families can also be seen; and that 
in a family which is basically polyandrous . . . The correlation be¬ 
tween the absence of dormitory and the uniclan village system and polyandry 
is a good Attempt but details are lacking in respect of the practice of 
polyandry. 

With regard to the second book, The Akas, important arid interesting 
features are the rigidity of food taboo on women alone, co-existence of 
clan and village exogamy, status and roles of Rani, Nichulere-Nuggo and 
Gaon Burah of a village in the socio-political structure and, lastly, the 
inter-marriage relations with the Mijis. The author does not give us any¬ 
thing more than mythological, geographical and economical factors as to 
the cause of inter-marriage with the Mijis. 

The authors had all the advantages of staying in the tribal areas 
for three years and of knowing them fully. 


B. K. Chatt’Erjee 
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